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[DAISY AT JHE CHEMIST’S SHOP. ] 


DAISY’S FORTUNE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dora SEtwyn,” ‘‘ ERNEST 
Witton,’ &c. 


CHAPTER I.—THERE ARE SOME KIND PEOPLE 
IN THE WORLD. 


Ir was nearly eight o'clock on a bright summer’s 
morning, Mr. Raymond’s errand-boy had finished 
taking down the shutters, and was just proceeding 
to sweep out the shop, when a little girl came up 


ing it wide open, said, as she glanced around, “ Is 
Mr. Raymond at home? I want some medicine 
directly.” 

The shop-boy, brush in hand, looked at her for 
a moment as if he were not quite sure whether 
she had any right to address him in such an im- 
perative tone; for although she was evidently not 
what you would call a poor child, her attire was 
rather shabby for that of a young lady, and there 
were two undeniable patches on the boots that 
were visible below her short frock. 

Mr. Raymond’s errand-boy was, of course, not 


to the door, which was left ajar, and hastily push- | very experienced about a yirl’s dress, but he was 


B 


2 


sharp enough to be aware that well-mended shoes 
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‘* Not so ill as she is now; but she has never 


were not a sign of wealth; and he also knew that | been well since we came to Marshville.” 


the hats and feathers which his little sisters wore, 
when they went to the Sunday-school, were a, 
great deal smarter than the rusty crape bonnet 
which the new customer had on. So in reply 
to her inquiry respecting his master, Tom 
answered in the brisk patronizing tone which 
he usually adopted towards boys and girls of his 
own age, — 

‘1s it anything I can get for you, Miss? Epsom 
salts or rhubarb ?” | 

‘“‘No; I must see Mr. Raymond,” was the 
quick and rather impatient reply. ‘‘I want a 
prescription made up.” 

‘¢T don’t think master’s up yet, but I'll see,” 

said Tom. The mention of a prescription raised 
his respect for the early visitor, but, of course, he 
was not going to show it. He had too lofty an 
idea of his own importance to suffer it to be sup- 
posed that the prescription which *‘his master” 
must attend to, was of any more consequence than | 
the pennyworth of salts which he could serve. So 
he leisurely cleared two or three things off the 
counter, and then carefully dusted it, before he 
went to tell his master that he was wanted in the 
shop. : 
Tom’s doubt about his master having risen, if 
sincere, was soon removed, for he had not left 
the shop more than a‘minute when Mr. Raymond 
entered it, in answer ¢o the boy’s summons... He 
stepped behind the ¢ounter, but before he had 
time to ask a question the little girl held ont to 
him an envelope containing a folded paper, and 
said hurriedly— +. é 

‘‘Dr. West told me to bring this to you, and 
he said that you would let me have the medicine 
to carry back with me.” | 

Mr. Raymond took the prescription from her, 
and said kindly—he always spoke so kindly to 
children—‘‘ Sit down, my dear, while I make it 
up for you.” 

The child immediately sat down on the chair 
to which he pointed her, very glad to rest herself, 


aa 


5 o cee has Dr. West attended her before to- 
ay?” 

“No; mamma has not had any doctor until 
this morning.” 

“*Your mamma was glad, I dare say, to do 
without one as long as she could. People in 
general are not very fond of doctors,’’ added Mr. 
Raymond with a pleasant smile. 

The little girl smiled too, but hers was a very 
grave smile, 

‘‘ Mamma always said that it was only weak- 
ness, and that she should be better when she 
grew stronger.” ~ 2 

‘* But she is not much stronger, I suppose, if 
I may judge by this prescription 1” 

Mr. Raymond almost regretted having asked 
the question, for the little virl’s face flushed, and 
her eyes filled with tears. Still, it seemed a relief 
to her to speak of her trouble to so sympathizing 
a listener, and she said in reply to his last in- 
quiry— aia Nei 

“No; she woke up very early this morning, 
feeling so ill, and Mrs. Denham—we lodge at Mrs. 
Denham’s—went at seven o'clock for Dr. West, 
and he came back with her.”’ 

‘‘ And what did Dr. West say ?” 

‘*Mrs. Denham would not let me stay in the 
room while he was there, but I saw him when he 
came down ‘stairs, and I asked him if mamma 
was betters and he said, ‘Yes; but she must 
have the medicine as soon as she could.’ ” 

Bo, rp good little daughter you came to 
fetch it.” » os 

‘We had nobody to send for it,” she said, 
simply. 

‘And without your breakfast, I expect ?” 
added Mr. Reyinoad. 

“Oh, I did not care about my breakfast, and 
I shall have it when I get home.” 

Mr. Raymond suddenly left off mixing of the 
drugs, and went out of the shop into a pretty 
little parlour, which was on the other side of the 


for it was some distance from her home to Mr. | massage, and where his wife was waiting break- 
Raymond's shop, and she had run most of the .ust for him. 


way thither. But she must have had something 
more than the walk to tire her, for although her 
face was naturally round and rosy there was a 
weary worn-out look on it 
not at all natural to a 
years. 


‘* Just pour out a cup of tea, Mary,” he said. 
She looked up inquiringly. 
‘I want it for a little girl who has come for 


jae then, which was, her mother’s medicine, she has not had any 
ittle maiden of her| breakfast.” 


‘Poor little thing !” said Mrs, Raymond, com- 


Mr. Raymond silently read the prescription, passionately, her fingers moving as rapidly as 


and the few words accompanying it which were, 
written with the doctor’s customary brevity, 
‘‘ Hopeless case: respectable but very poor; 
don’t charge her anything.” 

The kind-hearted chemist glanced compassion- 
ately at the little girl, and said— 

‘* Who is the medicine for, my dear ?”’ 


her tongue; ‘‘are they so badly off as that ?” 
‘*No, no; she had not time to get her break- 
fast before she came away; but I fear they are 
rather badly off. West sent me word that they 
were not to be charged anything.” 
He caught up the cup and saucer, and with it 
two pieces of hot buttered roll, and hastened with 


‘“‘For my mamma: for Mrs, Clinton,’ she| them into the shop, where he placed them betore 


answered. 


‘‘ Has she been ill long ?” 


the little girl, saying,— 
‘* Now, while I finish my work, you can eat 
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and drink this, and then you will be able to run 
home all the faster.” 

She looked surprised but pleased, for though 
she had spoken so cheerfully about waiting for 
her breakfast, she was both healthy and hungry 
enough to feel the want of it. And acup of such 
nice strong tea, with plenty of cream and sugar 
in it, and the newly-baked roll, soaked in fresh 
butter, were luxuries compared to her humble 
and sometimes scanty meals at home. 

Mr. Raymond and she finished their different 
occupations at the same moment, and when she 
had put her cup and saucer on the counter with a 
polite ‘‘Thank you, sir; Iam very much obliged 
to you,” she held out her hand for the medicine, 
and asked how much it was. 

‘‘ Not anything, my dear,” he said; ‘Dr, 
West will settle with me for that and for any 
more that may be wanted.” 

‘¢ And is mamma to pay Dr. West ?” she asked. 

“¢ He will arrange that with her, my dear, when 
he sends in his bill,” said Mr. Raymond, “ it will 
be all right if you leave it to him.” 

Satisfied with this reply, she said “Qood 
morning,” and set off quickly towards her home. 
_ **A pretty, nice-mannered child,” said the 
chemist to himself, as he watched her down the 
street ; ‘‘just the age of our Winnie.” 

. And as he went into his breakfast he sighed. 

What made Mr, Raymond sigh? - 

We shall find out presently. 


Chires 11.—How DAISY CAME TO BE Poor. 


‘* THERE'S & good girl ! you have not been long,” 
said the rou 3 but good-natured Mrs. Denham, 


as she opened the door to Mr. Raymond’s little 
customer, and took the medicine from her. 

_ ** How is mamma? any better?” was the 
quiet inquiry. | ene 7 ; 

Quiet in tene, but it covered more depth of 
feeling than some persons would have imagined. 

‘* Well, she is not any worse, dear, and that is 
as much as we can expect at present: She must 
have some of this stuff directly, and no doubt 
that will do her good.” 

She turned towards the staircase, our little 
friend following her. : 

** You had Thott stay down and get your 
breakfast,” said Mrs. Denham; ‘‘I have put it 
all ready for you, and I will give your mamma 
her medicine.” 

‘*Oh, I have had some breakfast already, Mrs. 
Denham, thank you; I do not want any more 
now.” 

“Why, where in the world did you get it?” 
exclaimed the landlady, pausing for a moment in 
her ascent. i 

‘* Ab, that isa secret ! you must try and guess, 
said the little girl, with a playful shake of her 
head. Then suddenly recollecting herself, she 
was grave directly, adding, ‘*I will tell you an- 


other time, Mrs. Denham; we must not keep 
mamma waiting.” | 

It was a small room and scantily furnished, 
into which Mrs. Denham and her little com- 
panion hastily entered, Lut you micht see at the 
first glance that it was not exactly a poor person’s 
room. There was an air of refinement about its 
arrangements, which told you that its owner had 
evidently moved in rather different society than 
that to which the homely Mrs. Denham belonged, 
and the few articles of furniture, although old- 
fashioned, were so thoroughly good that it was 
easy to infer that, like their owner, they had seen 
better days. 

“How do you feel yourself now, ma’am?” 
said Mrs. Denham, setting the bottle of medicine 
on the table with a jerk that obviated all neces- 
sity of attending to the ancient direction, “ When 
taken to be well shaken.” 

** Not any better, thank you,” was the answer 
given in a low weary tone. She closed her eyes 
as if in too much pain to say any more, but opened 
them immediately to ask, ‘‘ Where is Daisy ?” 
__“ Here I am, dear mamma,” said the little girl, 
who was half hidden by the curtain. She put 
her hand gently into that of her mother’s, saying, 
+ oe been to get the prescription made up, 
and——” 

** Will you take it now, ma’am ?” interrupted 
Mrs. Denham, bringing the half-filled wineglass to 
the sick lady, who quietly swallowed the not 
very tempting draught, and then. immediately 
seemed disposed tosleep. In about three minutes 
she fell into a restful slumber, which lasted for 
an hour or more. 

Mrs, Denham went down stairs to wash up her. 
breakfast things, and to clean her kitchen, eay- 
ing Daisy to sit beside her mother, but bidding 
her call if anything should be wanted, Mrs. | 
Denham was a thoroughly kind-hearted woman, | 
though certainly not a very polished one; but 
both Daisy and her mother were used to her 
manner, and were glad to have such a friend-in- 
need as she was, . 

The little girl softly opened a.drawer, and took 
out the anti-macassar that she, was making, and 
then while her clever little fingers worked away 
with her crochet-needle, her busy little thoughts 
went back to the chemist’s shop—or rather, to the 
master of it, who had so unexpectedly given her 
some breakfast. She wondered whether he had 
any little girls of his own. Most likely he had 
since he was so kind to her. And then she wished 
that she, too, had a father to care for her, and to 
provide for herself and her mamma. 

For she knew that if her mother’s illness con- 
tinued, their scanty means would become still 
less, because the money hitherto earned every 
week by dressmaking would, of course, fail, and 
there was no other quarter whence any could 
come. Her own crochet-werk, which Mrs. Den- 
ham disposed of fer her, brought in a trific, and 
she could continue to do that, but the proceeds 
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would neither pay the rent nor buy needful food, 
and Daisy looked very grave, and hoped in her 
own mind that her mamma would soon be well 


n. 

ye oor child, she was young to have life’s cares 
weighing so heavily upon her ; and some of my 
readers who have comfortable homes, plenty to 
eat and drink, and many other enjoyments, will 
hardly be able to understand her trouble, or to 
sympathize with her. Still, they can feel sorry 
for her, and also thankful that their earthly lot 
is a happier one. 

But Daisy had not always known what it was 
to be poor. When quite a little girl she went to 
live with her old grandmother in a pretty country 
town, where she was as happy as the day was 
long, and she lived there until the old lady died. 
The reason why her parents parted with her was 
ely because the grandmother wished to have 

er for a companion, and partly because their own 
income was so limited that they were glad to have 
one child out of their three provided for free of 
expense. Daisy’s mother, too, was very far from 
strong, and as ghe had two delicate twin-boys to 
attend to, it was a relief to her to have a lively, 
high-spirited little girl like Daisy taken charge 
of; and so although she was sorry, in one sense, 
to send her away from home, yet both she and 
her husband agreed that it was expedient, under 
their present circumstances, to do so. I scarcely 
think it was wise of them to part with their child, 
but they acted as they thought for the best ; and 
Daisy certainly did not want for anything while 
she was with her grandmother. 

The old lady had a comfortable annuity which 
enabled her to support herself and her grandchild 
in ease, if not in luxury. She was very fond of 
Daisy, and trained her nicely in most respects, 
although she perhaps allowed her to have her own 
way rather more than was good for a little girl of 
her age. But, happily, she was a true Christian 
woman, and she taught Daisy, out of God’s holy 
book, those d and beautiful truths which even 
a little child may understand, and which are able 
to make all who receive them wise unto salvation. 
‘*The sweet story of old” was so familiar to Daisy 
that it was one of the Met first things that she 
could remember being told to her, and she loved 
it as all little children must love it who have it 
simply and winningly set before them. 

Daisy was not sent toschool. Her grandmother 
herself instructed herin reading and writing, gram- 
mar and geography, and all common knowledge of 
that kind ; and she arranged with an old friend, who 
had formerly been a governess, to teach the little 
girl French and music, so that Daisy was receivin 

‘a suitable education for her station in life, an 
one that was fitted to make her intelligent and 
useful as she grew up. 

Daisy did not very often see her parents. Once 
in the year she generally went home for a week 
or two, and her papa or her mamma would occa- 
sionally pay a hasty visit to her grandmother ; 


rr 


but these visits, on account of the distance, and 
the cost of travelling, were few and far between. 
Daisy’s father was a clergyman, but he was only 
a curate with a very small stipend—so small that 
I do not like to mention it, lest you should think 
it was impossible to live respectably upon it—and. 
he had not any money to spare for those little 
enjoyments which some persons so easily obtain. 
He worked hard, and did a great deal of good in 
his parish; but the people among whom he 
laboured were very poor, and instead of being 
able to me them at all, they rather wanted ne 
for themselves. So that little Daisy was muc 
better off with her grandmother than she would 
have been at home. 

But the time came, and that very unexpectedly, 
when Daisy had to go home and to stay there. 
When she was nearly ten years old her kind 
grandmother died very suddenly, and so Daisy 
was obliged to exchange the pretty little cottage, 
in which she had lived as long as she could re- 
collect anything, for the dull, dingy house, in 
the close, smoky neighbourhood where her parents 
resided, and she did not at first like it. But 
children soon get accustomed to changes; and 
Daisy was naturally of a cheerful disposition, and 
inclined to make the best of things. Besides, she 
was so useful at home that she found plenty to 
do, and really had not time to fret about the past. 
There was her mamma to assist in the house- 
keeping, her twin brothers to play with and to 
work for, and there were many thoughtful little 
attentions by which she could add to her papa’s 
comfort, It is ene of how much assistance 
a willing, obliging little girl may be in a family. 

But sorrowful days were at hand for our poor 
little Daisy. It really seemed as if the one change 
which she had had, was only the beginning of many 
others ; for just as she was growing more helpful 
to her parents, and just as they were all so happy 
together, fresh and heavy troubles befell them. 

A ternible fever broke ous in the parish, which, 
as I told you, was a poor and crowded one; and 
owing to a want of cleanliness, pure air, and a 
sufficiency of wholesome food, it spread rapidly 
in the neighbourhood, and in a aoe number of 
instances proved fatal. Mr. Clinton, Daisy’s 
father, did all that was in his power to stay the 

rogress of the disease, and to provide comforts 
or the sick; and he was ready, night and day, 
to visit those who were ill, and to speak to them 
of that loving Saviour who is able to save unte 
the uttermost all that come to God by Him. 

But in the midst of his ardent and self-denying | 
efforts, he caught the fever himself from a poor 
man whom he was visiting, and in less than a 
fortnight his wife was left a widow, and his chil- 
dren fatherless! I ought rather to say his 
‘‘child,” for after he was taken away both his 
twin-boys died of the fever, and were buried in the 
same grave as their father. 

Yes, it was indeed a sad time for Daisy and her 
mother. I cannot linger upon it, nor should I 
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have told you about it at all, only it is a necessary | 


introduction to the rest of .ay story. 

You will not wonder that Mrs. Clinton was 
almost heart-broken under her double loss ; and 
when you remember that she had not any income 
on which to support herself and Daisy, now that 
her husband was gone, you will, I am sure, pity 
her and her little daughter very much. Some 
kind friends helped them all that they could, and 
a few pounds were raised which, with the money 
obtained by the sale of books and furniture, pro- 
vided for their wants until Mrs. Clinton regained 
strength and spirits enough to work for herself. 
She was fortunately clever with her needle, and 
having learnt that there was an opening at Marsh- 
ville for a dressmaker, she removed thither with 
Daisy, and soon obtained sufficient eustom to 
keep herself constantly employed. 

But dressmaking is not at best a very re- 
munerative occupation, and it was as much as 
Mrs. Clinton could manage, especially with her 
failing health, to procure the necessaries of life 
for Daisy and herself. Daisy worked hard as 
well as her mamma. She could run the seams 
and do all the plain parts of the dresses, and she 
filled up her spare time with the crochet-work, 
fer which Mrs. Denham obtained orders from the 
neighbours. Anda great comfort she was, with 
her bright little face and her merry talk, to her 
mother. For Daisy, though old-fashioned enough 
in some things, and as busy as a bee about her 
work, had a sunniness of temper that would not 
let anything cloud it for long together ; and her 
hopeful spirit and lively remarks often chased 
away some of her mother’s sad thoughts. She 


was rather self-willed, it is true, and a little more |. 


dictatorial at times to her mamma than she ought 
to have been; but then Mrs. Clinton did not 
mind these little faults, and indeed I think she 
scarcely saw them, for Daisy was so handy, and 
so pleasant, that she usually had her own way 
without even asking for it. 

Mrs. Clinton had never been well since the 
death of her husband. It was a great shock to 
her. 
that she could not afford herself the nourishing 
food which she really needed ; and this was, per- 
haps, one reason why she was attacked by the 
severe illness which sent little Daisy so hurriedly 
off to the chemist’s in our opening chapter. 

But we must leave Daisy and her mother for 
awhile, because I want you to take a trip with 
me to the sea-side, where we will ramble on the 
sands, and sit down on the beach, and get 
acquainted with somebody who is waiting— 
although she is not aware of it—to be intro- 
duced to you. 


THE Princess Royat.—The American Am- 
bassador recently said :—‘* Wherever the Princess 
goes she always scatters sunshine across her 
path.” Try to be like the Princess, 


And she was obliged to be so economical | I 


§ 


| eens? ae! 


OLD WILLIAM: 
OR, NEVER LEAVE TILL TO-MORROW WHAT 
OUGHT TO BE DONE TO-DAY. 


In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I, 


A GREAT deal of harm is done by putting off till 
to-morrow what ought to be done to-day. This 
bad habit grows as we grow, and unless checked 
while we are young, often leads to very sad con- 
sequences. With the hope that it may do good 
to some children in this respect, I write this true 
story. The story is of circumstances that occurred 
when I was very young, and which imprinted 
themselves so deeply on my memory as to be 
never forgotten. 

I was about nine years old when I first began to 
distribute tracts. I used to take them to the 
cottagers who lived round about my home. The 
first time I went I felt very timid, but I got on 
very well. Most of the people were kind and 
grateful, but there was one person in particular 
to whom I took a great fancy. 

He was an old man, who lived by himself in a 
very pretty little cottage. I remember being 
struck with the tidy appearance of the cottage 
before I entered, everything looked so clean and 
fresh. The little garden wag trim and well 
kept. Inside the cottage the same order pre- 
vailed, all was beautifully clean. 

In answer to my knock a young, bright-eyed, 
woman came to the door, and listened kindly 
while I explained my errand. Then she said 
‘*Come in.” 

The old man sat in a corner, between the fire- 

lace and the window. A Bible lay on a table 

side him, and in a jug were a few withered 
flowers. After the first look I could not kee 
my eyes from him, he was so nice-looking. 
will try and tell you what he was like. His 
hair was long and as white as wool, and his eyes 
were a beautiful blue; they were very keen 
searching eyes, and could look stern sometimes, 
dare say, but now they were full of kindness. | 
Perhaps you will laugh when I tell you he had 
a nice nose, but he had, it made his face look 
noble. His countenance altogether was so tender 
and loving, that I thought I had never seen a 
more beautiful old man. 
He surveyed me all over, then thanked me for 
coming, and said he would be glad of my tracts. 
‘‘You are but a little child yet,” he said. 
‘Tell me how old you are.” 
‘‘Nine years,” replied I, rather proudly; forI 
was so very little for my age, that many people 
thought I was much younger, so I was always 
glad when I had the opportunity of telling my 


Ce. 

The old man read my thoughts, for he smiled. 
I picked him all the nicest tracts I had, then 
promising to call again soon, left the cottage ; 
but I had hardly reached the gate before the 
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woman called me back, and asked me a very 
strange question, I thought. 

‘s What religion are you, my dear ?” she said, 
holding one of the tracts in her hand as she 
spoke. 

of was at first rather astonished, then I replied 
quiekly, ‘‘ The Christian religion of course.’ 

The woman smiled, but did not seem satisfied ; 
so she asked my father’s name. I told her, and 
she seemed content; but I think I must have 
looked rather puzzled, for she said directly, 
‘ST mean no offence, Miss, I see the tracts are 

ood.” 
Z I suppose she wanted to know whether my 
friends were church people or dissenters, but I 
did not know anything about such things then. 
I knew papa was a Christian, and that he tried 
to teach us to be Christians, so I thought that 
was the best answer I could give. 

I had taken a great fancy to the old man, and 
soon became a constant visitor at his house. I 
took him flowers to put in the jug beside him, 
and always chose the best tracts. He was so 
kind and loving, I was always sure of a warm 
welcome. When I left him he would say, ‘* Don’t 
be long, child, before you come again ; your little 
face and beautiful tracts bring me much comfort. 
And may God bless you as long as you live.” 

I felt as if God did bless me when I left that 
cottage. The old man was so fervent, his trust 
in God so strong, and his love so deep, that I felt 
impressed and awed whenever I entered his pre- 
sence, 

During the winter months I did not see the 
old man, as the weather was so cold, and as I was 
subject to a cough, mamma would not let me go 
out, except for a very short distance. When the 
spring weather came again, permission was given 
me to go, but I had the bad habit of continually 
putting off, so some time passed, and still I did 
not go. 

At last, one bright morning, having an errand 
to do in the neighbourhood, I set off, and called 
at the cottage. I felt embarrassed, as I was 
doubtful what kind of reception I should hgve, 
after so long absence. Old William sat in his 
usual corner, reading his Bible, and lying on the 
table before him were some of my tracts. As I 
entered he looked up, and seeing who it was, 
shut his Bible and took off his spectacles, 
then looking at me for some minutes, said 
gravely, — 

‘¢Well, my dear, I thought you had forgotten 
me. I did not expect to see you again.” 

His voice sounded very sad; it grieved me 
strangely. I tried to stammer out,— 

“The weather has been so cold.” 

He looked at me again keenly, then lifting his 
hand, said solemnly, ‘‘ Ah, my dearie, but if you 
leave God’s work undone in the winter because 
it is cold, He will not accept it in the summer.” 

Were they not beautiful words? I have never 
- forgotten them, they have rung in my ears often 


since, and have often roused me from slothful- 


ness. 

I felt grieved and ashamed, my head drooped, 
my cheeks flushed crimson, and the tears stood 
ready to fall from my eyes. I could not explain 
to him the reason why I had not come, because 
I knew that, at least, I might have come some 
weeks sooner, if I had not given way to that 
dreadful habit of delaying. I must have been 
looking unhappy, for the old man, after a few 
minutes’ silence, said more cheerily,— 7 

‘*Come, little lassie, cheer up. You will not — 
do it again, I see. Come, pick me out some nice 
tracts. 

I went to the table and did so, with tremb- 
ling hands. He talked kindly, and seemed 
anxious I should forget my trouble but when I 
was ready to go, he said again, in a sorrowful 
tone, — 

‘* Don’t forget the old man again, dear child. 
If you knew how I miss you, you would not 
forget me. I think of you every day, and pra 
God earnestly that He may keep you from evil, 
and guide you right.” 

My heart was very full, and I gladly hurried 
away. 

On sean the quiet lane, I sat down and had 
a long cry; I was so vexed that I had grieved 
the old man. Then I tried to grow calm by 
saying, ‘* Well, it was not all my fault, mamma 
would not let me come.” But it was of no use, 
my conscience told me I could have helped it if I 
liked, as some weeks ago mamma had given me 
leave to go, but I had kept putting off day by 
day till weeks had gone by. 

The last thought only made me more miserable. 

At length I rose and walked home, with the 
firm resolution that I would never put off my 
work again. 

Alas ! I did not know how soon it was to be 
broken, and what a dreadful punishment would 
follow. I had made a sad mistake by not askin 
God to help me to keep my resolution. If 
had done so the sorrow that afterwards came 
upon me would not have been so poignant. I 
should have been saved many fruitless regrets. 
But, like many other children, I trusted in my 
own strength, and, as usual, my good intentions 
came to nothing. ) 


CHAPTER II, 


THE old man and I still continued firm friends, 
and I went regularly to see him. 

But the habit of delaying was not yet over- 
come, I would still often put off for aday or two, 
but beyond that I dared not go, as the old man’s 
reproof was fresh in my memory. 

A change was now to take place in my life. I 
had for some time been delicate in health, and 
papa and mamma decided to send me away from 
home for some months, to see if the change 
would do good. I was sorry to leave the old man, 
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and he was sorry to lose me. I left him all the 
tracts I could, and promised te call and see him 
again before I went, if possible. 

He talked to me so kindly, I never forgot it. 
‘‘My child,” he said, ‘£1 shall often think of 
you, and IT hope you will not quite forget me ; 
‘but above all, never forget the dear Saviour who 
loves you so much. I shall always pray for you. 
God bless you, dear child.” 

Dear old man! Ididlove him. He little knew 
how his loving words fixed themselves on my 
memory. But he knows now. 

My departure from home was unexpectedly 
delayed for five weeks, and during that time I 
enjoyed mysclf well. The weather was beauti- 
ful, and I roamed the fields almost all day long. 
I felt pleased at the prospect of a visit to friends 
1 knew well and loved; but I felt rather sorry 
to leave my own pleasant home at just the nicest 
time of the year, so I determined to make the 
most of it. We had ‘plenty of company staying 
with us that summer, and altogether we were 
very happy. 

But did I forget the old man in the midst of my 
pleasure? I did not. Every morning I thought 
of him, and half made up my mind to go, but 
while I was deciding something would draw my 
attention away, and I would comfort myself by 
saying, ‘Never tind, I'll go to-morrow.” So 
the days and weeks passed on, and still I did not 


0. 
: At length, a few days before my departure, I 
set out. 1 knew he would be astonished to see me, 
because not having been for some time, he would 
think I had left home. 

Thinking to pleasantly surprise him, I hastened 
on in high spirits, and running up the little 
garden, knocked lightly at the door. How well 
I remember that morning, it was so beautiful and 
warm that the cottage door stood half open. 
Receiving no answer to my knock I peeped in. 
The little cottage was as clean and fresh-looking 
as usual. Some withered flowers stood in the 
jug on the table, looking still more withered in 
contrast to those which I held in myhand. Old 
William’s chair was in its accustomed corner, but 
it was unoccupied. 

‘6 He is not up yet,” thought I, walking in and 
sitting down, meaning to wait till he came; but 
I had hardly sat a minute before footsteps were 
heard descending the stairs, and—not old William, 
but Bis daughter (the nice looking woman be- 
fore mentioned) entered. Her face was very sad, 
and her eyes were red and swollen with weeping. 
oe looked at me with much astonishment, then 
said, — 

‘* Why didn’t you come before? Father did so 
want to see you.” 

‘*T have come to see him now,”’ said I, trying 
to evade the question. 

The woman continued to stare at me, then 
she said slowly, ‘‘ But it is too late ; you should 
have come sooner ; it is too late now.’ 


She sank dowr on a chair and covered her face 
with her apron. 

‘*Too late !” repeated I, dreamily ; ‘too late! 
What do you mean? Tellme. Has your father 
gone away? Is he dead?” I got up from my 
chair, and hardly knowing what I did, I repeated 
almost frantically, ‘‘ He is not dead—he can’t be 
dead. It is not true, is it ?” 

I caught hold of the woman’s arm as I spoke, 
and waited breathless#y for her answer, but she 
gave me none. Rocking to and fro on her chair 
she sobbed for some minutes, then rising she 
bade me follow her, 

I followed silently, but I was so bewildered I 
could not believe the old man was dead, till she 
brought me into his room (his no longer), and I 
saw lying in his coffin all that remained of m 
dear old friend. He looked so still and peacef 
with the white hair shading the dear face, and 
the smile that still lingered on his mouth, that I 
felt as if I must not cry there. I stood looking at 
him silently, too awed and stunned to cry, when 
one of the women in the room asked me to leave 
my flowers. 

‘* He liked your flowers so much, miss, and he 
liked you too; he often wondered why you did 
not come, and many times when he was ill he 
prayed for you.” 

My tears almost gushed forth, but. with a 
strong effort I kept them back, and bending 
quickly forward I kissed his hand. Then layin 
down the flowers, I left the room, an 
hurried out' of the house into the quiet lane, 
where no one but God could see me, and 
covering my face with my hands I sobbed pas- 
sionately. 

How long I sat there I cannot tell, but it must 
have been for some time. My grief was very. 
great. I thought of nothing but my own sin 
in neglecting what I felt was my duty. How 
bitter was my remorse! If he could only speak 
to me again and tell me he had forgiven me, 
how happy I should have been. The thought 
of his kindness and love only seemed to mock 
me. To think I had so hardly repayed him! I 
fancied he was looking down on me, reproaching 
me with those deep grave eyes, ppenld einen 
fervently for forgiveness I rose and walked on, 
feeling a little more comforted. 

The thought had struck me that I might do 
something for him yet, though it would be very 
small, at least it would show my love and 
gratitude. The flowers I had left were all 
bright gay-looking ones, they were not suitable 
now. I would get some white roses, He loved 
my flowers, pavers even in heaven he might 
notice that I brought them. Such were my 
childish farfcies. 1 was not far from a gentle- 
man’s garden where I knew I should get what 
I wanted ; I ran quickly on till I came to the 
garden gate. ‘The owner of the garden, a nice 
old gentleman, was walking leisurely up and 
down the garden walks, as I approached he came 
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towards me, and seeing that I was in trouble, 
said kindly,— 

‘* What is the matter, my dear ?”’ 

With difficulty keeping back my tears, I told 
him all, and begged him to give me some roses. 

He gathered some of the nicest, and as he 
put them in my hand, said,— 

‘‘Poor child, poor child, don’t grieve so.” 

I thanked him for his kindness, then set off to 
the cottage. Opening the door I walked in, and 
laying the roses down on the table, said to the 
peeple who were in the room, ‘‘Take these 
flowers, please, they are nicer for him than the 
others,”’ 

I could not trust myself to speak again. The 
woman took them with many thanks, and smiling 
sadly, said, — 

‘*He would have thanked you himself had 
he been alive.” 

My walk home was a very sad one. With 
what delight I had set off from home, but re- 
turning how different I felt. I had seen the 
last of the dear old man I loved so much; never 
again should I hear his dear voice, either re- 

roving or encouraging me, never again should 

see him—no, never till I joined him above. 
But I was not fit to go to the place he had gone 
te. How earnestly I prayed that, for Christ’s 
sake, my sinful neglect might be forgiven, and 
that I might see him again in heaven. 

Yes, I shall see him again if I trust in Christ 
as he did, and we shall together sing praises to 
Him whom he so loved to praise on earth. 

Dear reader, my little tale is finished. God 
grant it may teach you a lesson as it taught me 
one. 


JANE. 


PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE. 


A HUNDRED years ago, not one 
Of us had sprung to birth; 

A hundred years to come, and none 
Can hope to walk this earth. 


We are, we were not! here our mind 
Looks round with a as and fears; 

This point is Time; before, behind, 
Eternity appears. 


: Tis yet, through grace, within our power 
a To choose what we would be; ai 
On the decision of an hour 
Depends eternity. 


O Lord our Shepherd! lest, like sheep, 
Thy children go astray, 

Feed us with knowledge, guide and ‘keep 
Our souls in Thy right way. 


So when a hundred years are fled, 
Remembering this day’s choice, 

On earth though numbered with the dead, 
In heaven we may rejoice. 
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PICTURE 


STORIES. 
No. I. 


HEnz are ten pictures in one. They portray the 
incidents of a story, and it is for our readers te 
draw out the story from the engravings. For 
nine of these miniature illustrations we are in- 
debted to the Little Corporal, an excellent Ameri- 
can friend of ours, and we are glad of an o por- 
tunity of introducing him to the notice of our 
readers. 

Now, to stimulate the ingenuity of our young 
friends, we promise to insert the best story which 
shall be sent us founded on this group of pictures. 
Such story must be brief, and must bring in each 
scene as pictured above. It may be in rhyme, 
if the writer prefer it. 

You must not be eeeppointed dear reader, if 
at first you do not succeed. Remember, Rome was 
not built in a day, and that it takes many blows 
of a chisel to make a statue. Remember, also, 
the infant-school song, ‘Try, try again.” 

EDIToR. 
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[oLD PEGGIE ON HER WAY TO THE STATION. |] 


WILLIE OLIVER: poeeses y — oy yee of the inhabitants, 
‘Mr. Vernon. He had formerly been a solicitor ; 
A STORY OF THE NESTERTON SCHOOL BOYS. but now, at the age of fifty, we find him retired 


By the Author of ‘‘SotDIER HAROLD.” ‘from business, living the life of a country gentle 
ana ;man ; his gentle wife by a “ his oe 
P owing up around him, and himself a respect 
CHarrer I.—Mr. OLIVER'S REQUEST. | ad haconeed choo society. 
It was the last day of the Midsummer holidays— : On the morning when our story pea ater 
er the shade 


the last day of liberty for Dr. Carey and his! was shining bright and hot; but un 
pupils. On the morrow ‘‘the Nesterton Academy,” ; of a wide sorealiig tree in Mr. Vernon’s garden, 
as the advertisements had it, ‘‘ would reopen for ‘ safely sheltered from its beams, a boy lay stretched 
another session.” Dr. Carey’s establishment was : full length on the grass, with a book open before 
situated at the outskirts of Nesterton ; but before: him, which he was intently reading. We beg 


we introduce him to the reader we must make’ his on. Hugh Vernon would have been 
acquaintance with one or two of his pupils. | highly indignant at being called a boy; for in 
ears 


n the opposite side of the town, standing in his own eyes the dignity of his seventeen 
one of the principal streets, but with a large 3 carried him far beyond boyhood ; added to which, 
pleasant pa i at the back, sloping down towards he would almost be the head of. Dr. Carey’s school 
the river, was the house occupied by one of the the next term—there were, only: two above him ; 


Mr. Vernon, rather aa ore 
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and that was something to boast of among sixty | 


or seventy schoolfellows, 

But at present he is too much interested in his 
bsok to think of his position in the world ; too 
deep in the story, in fact, to hear his father’s 
voice calling him until he was close at his side. 

‘*Hugh, I have been looking for you every- 
where.” 

‘*T have been here for the last hour,” was} 
Hugh’s reply, without raising his eyes from the. 
pave. 

‘‘ Well, shut your book now, and listen to me. 
I want to talk to you.” 3 

Lazily Hugh obeyed; but he kept his finger; 
in the place, that he might resume the story when 
his father had finished. (os 

‘‘ Hugh, you have heard me speak of my friend | 
Oliver ?”’ ae 

No, Hugh could not say that he-had. ’ 

‘Ah, well, he did visit us here once, but I 
dare say your memory will not carry you so far 
back. He and I were great cronies in our youth ; 
we were at school together ; but we have not met 
for years now. He is vicar of some out-of-the-way 
place in the north, and I should fancy, poor fellow, 
he has not much spare cash to spend in travelling 
about ; and my journeyings have never takenime 
up into his regions.” | ze 

** And has he turned up now?” asked Huch, 
with a quiet smile. ‘Or course he wants you to 
do something for him, father.” 

**Now, Huch, don’t be uncharitable. Ned 
Oliver is a true friend, if ever there was one; he 
and I have kept up a regular correspondence all 
these years. But this particular letter does 
contain a request, and one which you can help 
me to grant, Hugh, or I should not have come 
to you about it. Oliver has only one child, a 
boy; he has been teaching him himself hitherto, 
but now he has determined on sending him to 
Dr. Carey’s. He comes to-morrow as a boarder, 
and he asks us”—and here Mr. Vernon referred 
to the letter in his hand—* ‘for the sake of our 
old friendship, Vernon—in memory of the days 
when we were school lads together—I ask you to 
be kind tomy boy. You have sons at Dr. Carey’s ; 
will they do what they can to make school life 
happy and pleasant to my motherless Willie ?’” 

Me Vernon paused, but Hugh made no answer; 
merely raised his eyebrows as an expression of 
surprise, as he still lay on the grass resting on his 
elbow, his face turned towards his father. 

‘* Hugh, what a lazy fellow you are!” exclaimed 
‘Cannot you 

ive me an answer? omise me you will be 

ind to this Willie Oliver.” 

**One has a right to be lazy in the holidays: 
I shall work hard enough, I dare say, when term 
time begins again,” said Hugh, in reply to the 
first part of his father’s speech. ‘*I had rather 
have nothing to do with young Oliver,” he went 
on, after a pause; ‘‘he’ll be a milksop of the first 
water, I can see that plain enough; but he must 
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look out fur himself, as every one else has to 


‘* Hugh,” and Mr. Vernon spoke earnestly 
and seriously now, ‘‘this boy has no mother, 
and he has never left his father’s home until 
now. But he is coming among total strangers— 
yet coming here because it is our home, and we 
shall be near him,—and I shall be very much 
displeased, Hugh, if you do not help hrm and 
comiort him; in fact, you must let him look up 
to you as an elder brother. And, above all, see 
that Cecil does not tease and annoy him. I 
depend upon you, Hugh, to watch over Willie 
Oliver; and I shall tell his father you will 
do so.” 

And Mr. Vernon turned away without giving 
his son an opportunity of replying. But all the 
answer Hugh gave, or would have given, was a 
shrug of the shoulders, and an expressive pout 
of the under lip, as he once more laid his book 
on the grass, and settled himself to read again. 
Cut the story was not to be finished without 
further interruption. 

Mr. Vernon had not left the garden five minutes, 
when the back gate leading from the stables was 
pushed open, and a boy some three or four years 
younger than Hugh came bounding forward, and 
stopped with a jerk at his brother’s side; with 
the heel of his boot spinning Hugh’s book round, 
until the page presented itself to his eyes bottom 
upwards. 

‘‘ Take care, Ceci] !” exclaimed Hugh, angrily, 
pushing the boy away. : 

** Who cares for the old books! you'll get pens 
of them to-morrow. For my part, I think it a 
duty I owe to my eyes to forbid all books in the 
holidays. But I say, Hugh, what has the pater 
been talking to you about? You seemed to be 
having a long confab.” 

**You will know soon enough,” was Hugh’s 
reply, without deigning to raise his eyes. 

‘*Now, Hugh! don’t come the don over me! 
You are not in the sixth form here. Has the 
father been scolding you ?” 

Hugh went on reading. 

‘“*Come, I mean to Tae he looked awful 
grave when he went away.” : 

‘*He said I was to keep you in order, if that 
is what you mean !” 

‘*T know he didn’t say anything of the sort. 
He had a letter in his hand ; what was it about ?” 

‘*It is a pity you did not hear as well as see; 
and then you would have saved yourself the 
trouble of asking useless questions. 

‘* But I couldn’t hear, that was the thing; and 
I mean to know, that’s another thing.” 

But he was not to know from Hugh, Afcenae | 
—not then ; for Hugh went on reading as thoug 
he neither heard nor saw his brother. 

Suddenly Cecil, swooping down, seized the 
book as it lay on the grass, and waving it over 
his head, ran off with it towards the house; 
disappearing through one of the open windows 
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before Hugh had realized that it was gone. 
Hugh’s movements were slow and lazy beside 
his quick, agile brother. Muttering to himself, 
‘‘The little torment !” he slowly rose to the full 
height of his tall lanky person, and a a 
Cecil, entered by the same window that he 
done. No one was in the room, but voices came 
from the adjoining one; and Hugh, opening the 
door, found his two sisters there and Cecil, who 
was recounting his recent exploit. With two 
strides Hugh was at his side, and laid his hand 
with a stern grip on his shoulder. 
**Cecik, give me my book.” 


‘I have not got it,” replied the boy, ae | 


both hands to show that he spoke the trut 

‘*’You had better give it me at once, or it will 

be worse for you.” 
ee: cannot give what I have not got,’’ repeated 
the boy. 

‘*Cecil, you had better take care what you are 
doing. You had better not provoke me, or you 
will suffer for it.” 

‘Oh, Hugh, it was only fun,” said Laura. 
= Cecil knows. that it is not such fun as I 

e. 99 es 
‘* Tf you follow your nose, you'll find the book, 
Hugh. That is to say, if you go out of this door, 
turn to ements and mount five steps out of the 
hall, yqu will probably discover the wonderful 
story of ‘The Channings,’” 

‘*Go and fetch it,” said Hugh, peremptorily. 

And Cecil had to go; for when Hugh spoke 
in that tone there was nothing for it but to obey. 

‘* He might just as well have gone for it him- 
self,” said Cecil to his sisters; for Hugh took 


the book and went to finish it in the peace and |C 


quietness of his own room. 


CHAPTER IIJ.—A MoTHER’s CoUNSEL 


IT was somewhat late that same night, but Hugh 
was up still; busy in his own room, opening and 
shutting drawers and closets, putting away and 
arranging divers things that appertained to the 
departed holidays, when there came a gentle tap 
at the door. Hugh brushed off two or three 
things from the table into a box on the floor, 
shut it and locked it before opening the door, 
when, as he expected, he found his mother 
standing, 

‘*T was afraid you would be gone to bed, Hugh,” 
she said; ‘*I meant to be earlier, but I was de- 
tained down-stairs.” 

‘No, mamma; I have been busy. But come 
in; bed can wait for an hour yet, if necessary.” 

And he cleared off a pile of books from a little 
sofa that stood at the foot of the bed for his mother 
to sit down, while he perched himself on the table 
before her, 

‘Now, mother darling, what is it? A few 
bras of advice on the management of Cecil, or 
wW t 99 

‘*No, Hugh; I have been talking to Cecil. 
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But if I said anything to you about him it would 


be this; do not strain your authority too far.” 

‘¢ There is no fear of that,” replied Hugh, with 
a toss of the head; ‘‘all the authority in the 
bith would not make Cecil what he ought to 

e.” : 

‘* Well, dear, we won't talk of him just at 
peeeent I suppose papa has told you about 

illie Oliver ?” 

“‘Yes; but I don’t see that I can do anything 
for him, mamma. Of course he will get awfully 
chaffed by the fellows, but I can’t prevent that; 
he must take his chance like the rest.’’ 

‘*But, Hugh, this little boy may be so soft 
and tender-hearted that this chaffing, as you call 
it, may be the greatest trial to him.” 

‘‘Then his father ought to have had more 
sense than to send him to Dr. Carey’s, mamma, 
I don’t see by what right I am to be bothered 
and pestered with him.” 

‘‘It is not asked as a xyight, Hugh, but as a 
kindness, which you cam perform very well if you 
will, Oh, Hugh, remember that he has no mother, 
and treat him gently! Let him love you, Hugh ; 
let yourself love him; his father would not wish 
for more than that.” 

_ Hugh slipped from his perch on the table, put 
his arms round his mother and kissed her; he 
did not say it in words, but the action spoke to 
her heart that he was thankful he was not as 
Willie Oliver—motherless. 

‘¢This is your last year, Hugh,” Mrs. Vernon 
went on ; **you will be leaving next Midsummer, 
all being well; and I want you to ¢onsider what 
ow you will leave behind you at Dr. 

arey’s.” 

‘¢A good one, I hope, mother.”’ 

**You hope, yes, my boy; but have you any 
just grounds for the hope? Have you been 
trying all these years to work for good in the 
school t You will be nearly the eldest there this 
term, and will have more influence than ever; 
and I want you, Hugh, to be determined always 
to let it be shown on the side of right rather than 
wrong, in Httle things as well as in great ones. 
A firm, earnest purpose will tell in the long run, 
Hugh, if it be quietly and steadily maintained. 
You say that you can do nothing for Willie 
Oliver; but you can do much if you will. If 
you are determined to stand up for him, I do 
not pr there oa fe my who will care to 
tease and annoy hi ugh.” 

‘sWell, Tai her, I will try; but I confess I 
am not very sanguine of success. If this youngster 
is a muff—and there isn’t much doubt of it—the 
fellows will of course puch into him right and 
left ; and I must say I don’t see there will be 
much harm in it either: it will do him good.” 

‘¢T hope he won’t be a muff, then,” said Mrs. 
Vernon, with a smile. ‘*I think he has been. 
well taught at home ; and I wanted to have him 
live here instead of at Dr. Carey’s, and attend 
as day boarder with yeu and Cecil; but papa . 


thought it had better stay as Mr. Oliver had 
arranged it.” 

Hugh was well pleased that his father’s wish 
in the matter had prevailed, but he did not say 


80. 

‘‘And now, good night, Hugh,” Mrs. Vernon 
said, rising. ‘Do not sit up longer, or you will 
be over sleeping yourself in the morning.” 

But Hugh was not going te bed just yet; he 
had Willie Oliver on his mind, and felt unsettled 
respecting him. He could not altogether go in 
the face of the wishes of both his parents, so 
plainly expressed as they had been; but, as he 
said to himself, ‘‘it would be a dreadful bore 
always to have a fellow dangling after him;” as 
he knew this lad would be if he once gave way 
to him. His brother Cecil had taken himself 
out of his hands long ago, and was well able to 
fight his own battles, and make his ewn way in 
the scheol without any assistance; and Hugh 
sincerely hoped that the new comer might be of 
the like stamp—not getting into quite so many 
scrapes, perhaps, as Cecil managed to do in ‘he 
course of the year, but able to do without help 
from Hugh. 

And yet, after all, it might be pleasant to have 
some one to watch and guide. If it could have 
been done without trouble, Hugh might have 
liked the éclat of the thing. As it was, he could 
not tell what he should do until he had made 
young Oliver’s acquaintance. 

On that other subject of his mother’s conversa- 
tion Hugh scarcely bestowed a thought. His 
influence had net been of much weight in the 
school: circumstances had made it or marred 
it; and as it had been in years past, so it would 
be in the year that was to come, for aught he 
knew or cared. 


CHAPTER III.— WILLIE OLIVER. 


THE Nesterton Academy, or Beech Grove, as 
Dr. Carey’s house was called, stood, as we have 
said, at the outskirts of Nesterton. It was a 
pleasant situation ; sufficiently.near the town to 
share all the advantages of it; and yet it had 
the benefit of the pure air and green fields of the 
country. The house was a large one : the middle 
portion and the north wing being appropriated 
to schoolroom, class-rooms, masters’ rooms, and 
the boys’ dormitories ; while the other end was 
Dr. Carey’s private dwelling. <A large garden 
stretched in front and at one side of the house; 
and at the back was an extensive playground, 
bounded on the south by a plantation of beech 
trees, from which the domain took its name, and 
which grew in a broad belt between the play- 
ground and the river—the branches of the trees 
in some cases almost touching the water. 

Most of Dr. Carey’s pupils had assembled on 
this the first day of the term—most, but not all ; 
and Hugh Vernon was for the time being the 
eldest in the school. There had not been much 
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real work done that day; it had been given up 
to prelim:nary arrangements—taking down the 
boys’ names, and settling the place of each in the 
classes. 

It was almost five, the hour of leaving, when 
there came in at the entrance gate a woman and 
a boy, followed by a man carrying a box ‘They 
were a curious pair, those two; it was well for 
them that the members of Beech Grove were still 
busy within doors, or it is certain they would 
have met with a pretty warm reception. 

The old woman—for she had seen her sixty 
years or more—was a character in her way; and 
she looked it, as with firm tread she passed up 
the carriage drive, leading her companion by the 
hand. Her short black gown and clean white 
apron, and her close, overhanging bonnet, while 
they spoke of her respectability, led the passer-by 
to wonder what could be her business in Dr. 
Carey’s private grounds. But she had business 
there, and she went on as if she knew it. 

For the boy by her side was Willie Oliver; 
and this was the individual his father had sent 
with him to Nesterten—or rather, the worthy 
Peggie had herself suggested that she should 
accompany the boy and see him safely into Dr. 
Carey’s hands. And she had her way, for where 
Willie was concerned Mr. Oliver himself had 
hardly more power than the old servant. 

But by this time the two have reached the 
door, and Peggie is parleying with the man, 
Thompson, who had opened it. The box had 
been set own within the hall, and the porter 
had been paid and sent away; but not yet had 
they gained admittance. 

‘*T will take the young gentleman to Dr. Carey 
with pleasure,” Thompson was saying; ‘‘but I 
think you had better go round to the servants’ 
entrance.”’ 

‘“No,’’ replied the woman, firmly, yet not 
disrespectfully or angrily—but still keeping fast 
hold of Willie’s hand—*‘‘I ain’t a-going to let the 
| young gentleman out of my sight until I give 

im up to Dr. Carey. I mean to see your master, 
so I'll feel obliged if ye will take me to him 
straight away.” 

‘¢ Well, if you must see him, you must; but 
he is in the schoolroom. If you'll wait one 
moment, I will ask him to step this way and 
speak to you.” 

But waiting did not suit Peggie, and she fol- 
lowed close upon the man’s heels ; and Thompson, 
seeing it was so, had nothing for it but to open 
the schoolroom door and announce ‘“‘ Master 
Oliver,” and close it again in double quick time, 
before any blame could fall on his head. 

But he was mistaken; Dr. Carey was not 
there. He had left the room a few minutes 
before, and his place at his desk was filled by 
one of the under masters. Every eye was turned 
towards the door as they entered ; but Peggie 
was not one to flinch under the gaze of any 
number of eves. She walked up the long room 
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with as firm a tread as she had come up the 
drive outside, until she reached the desk at the 
top, where poor Mr. Fairburn was growing exceed- 
ingly nervous, not knowing in the least how to 
deal with this unusual circumstance, and heartily 


wishing the principal had been present. There 
she stopped, and dropped a low curtsey. 
*¢' You be Dr. Carey, I reckon, sir ?’’ she said. 


‘*No,” replied his unfortunate deputy, not 
knowing what else to say, and painfully conscious 
that the beys were ee and listening with all 
their eyes and ears. Indeed, some were doing 
more than that, as the half-suppressed titter 
plainly showed; others were stuffing handker- 
chiefs into their mouths to prevent the laughter 
from exploding, and others peered out from the 
top of their books, and then down again in a 
moment, to check their convulsive shaking. 

‘*Oh,” said Peggie, in reply to the negative 
that had been given her, ‘‘ that man at the door 
told me he was here. He'll be back again soon, 


I suppose ?” 
‘*He will not be long, I dare say. In the 
meantime perhaps I can do as well. If it is any 


assistance you want I will tell him——” 

‘*Oh, dear, no, sir; its nothing of that kind. 
I brought Master Willie here to school, and I 
want to give him up to the master himself; but 
I can wait till he comes.” 

‘* You brought him !”’ burst from Mr. Fairburn 
almost involuntarily. 

‘* Aye,” she replied, turning sharp round upon 
him. ‘‘ Why should I not? Me as has nursed 
him ever since he was a baby.” 

At that moment there was a burst of convulsive 
merriment from the lower end of theroom. Mr. 
Fairburn looked up quickly. 

‘*What is all that noise about? Attend to 
your book, Vernon, junior, if you please.” 

At the sound of the name little Willie, who 
had not spoken or been spoken to since entering 
the room, turned and fixed his blue eyes upon 
the owner of it, Apparently the t of his 
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the impulse of his kindly feeling, Dr. Care 
staoned dow and kissed him. ig 

It was not often that Dr. Carey’s pupils re- 
ceived such a reception from him, but there was 
something in this boy that touched him somehow, 
and Willie responded to it directly. Of his own 
accord he let £ Peggie’s hand and took that of 
Dr. Carey. e tears came into the old woman’s 
eyes, but she dashed them away. 

‘*Ye’ll be kiad to him, sir; the poor bairn. 
He’s no mother, you know ; but he hasn’t wanted 
for what I could do for him. I promised his pa 
I would see him to you, and I’ve kept my promise, 
But I doubt he’ll miss us sore, me and his pa.” 

‘*Oh, I daresay we shall soon be good friends, 
shall we not, Willie? And you will find many 
nice playfellows amongst the boys, I am sure.” 

‘*Papa said the Vernons would be kind to 
me,’ said Willie, speaking now for the first tine. 

‘‘T hope every one will be kind to you, my 
boy. I think you need be in no fear respecting 
him,” he went on, turning to Peggie; ‘‘I have 
no doubt he will soon be settled and happy, and 
comfortable amongst us.”’ 

‘ST make no doubt of it too, sir. He will be 
down-hearted a bit at first, but he'll soon pluck 
up. And now goodbye, my honey,” she added, 
taking Willie and hugging him in her capacious 


arms. 
Willie clung to her. He did not cry, because 
he had promised his father he would try to be 
more manly than to do that; but he whispered 
in a pitiful tone, ‘‘ Are you really going, Peggie ?”’ 
‘Yes, my pet; but I’ll see you again in the 
morning. I may do that, sir?’ she asked, 
appealing to Dr. Carey. 
**Certainly, if you don’t think it better for 
both you and him that you should part now.” 
‘No, no, sir; I could not do that. I'll be 
here again in the morning, if all’s well. So 
oodbye now, honey. God bless you, and don’t 
orget all your pa’s taught you.” 
other close embrace, and then Peggie de- 


observations was not very satisfactory, for he | parted 


withdrew them again almost immediately. 

Mr. Fairburn had not presence of mind or 
thought to bid Peggie and her charge withdraw 
until Dr. Carey was at liberty to see them, or 
even to ask them to sit down, and so they stood 
there waiting. It was not for long, however; 
the head-master returned almost immediately, 
fous annoyed at the mistake that had been 
made. 

‘Thompson should not have shown you in 
here,” he said, as he opened the door of a class- 
room. 

‘*So this is Willie Oliver,” he went on ye 
santly, laying his hand on the bey’s shoulder, 
when they three were alone together. 

It was a bright open face that was raised to his, 
brown curls clustered round the white forehead, 
and the blue eyes spoke of confidence and trust 
that had never yet beem misplaced. Yielding to 


Dr. Carey kept Willie with him still fora little 
while, talking to him, and striving to make him 
feel more at home, but without much success. 
For though Willie answered all his questions, he 
could not be brought to do so by more than 
monosyllables. At length Dr. Carey took him 
back into the schoolroom, intending to introduce 
him to his companions. 

But the schoolroom was almost empty, five 
o’clock having struck, and the boys had been 
dismissed, as was evident by the noise they were 
that moment making. The noise was in honour 
of old Peggie, or at her expense, Some of the 
boys ventured as far as they dared into the front 
garden, and were calling after her; but Peggie 
went on her way, not heeding what they said of 
her so long as they behaved well to her boy. 

Soon after passing Beech Grove Gate, the road 
towards Nesterton made an abrupt turn, and by 
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so doing became the boundary of the playground 
on that side. True, there was a high wall be- 
tween the two, and it was a punishable offence 
for any one to mount it, but in spite of the pro- 
hibition some of the more daring of the boys 
were often there. Two or three—Cecil Vernon 
amongst the number—had rushed there the 
moment the school was over, knowing well that 
they should have a full view of the old woman 
‘when she left. 

‘SAnd there they sat, shouting ‘‘old mother 
Hubbard,” at the top of their voices; and what 
was not quite so harmless, throwing nuts and 
apples—such things were pretty plentiful on the 
first day of the term—and whatever else they 
could lay their hands on, at her as she went. 
But Peggie held on her way, regardless alike of 
the noise and of the missiles. 


THE DISCOURAGED APPLE. 


A TINY young apple, so green and so round, 
Peeped down trom his home in the tree, 
And ihses just beneath him, stretched out the ground, 
A a 8 he happened to see ; 
And admired him so much, 
That he wished he were such 
A fine thriving fellow as he! 


A week or two passed, and the apple began 
To murmur because he was ait 
And he said to himself, “ Though I do what I can, 
I don’t seem to be growing at all; 
While that sober and steady 
Old pumpkin already 
Is such a large, grand-looking ball.” 


A fortnight rolled by, and then, quite in despair, 
Said the po little apple, “I fear 
That though the soft rains and bright sunshine I share, 
I am making no proerees up here; 
For that pumpkin, so strong, 
And so healthful, ere long 
More than ten times my size will appear.” 


He strained every nerve, and he earnestly tried 
As fast as the pumpkin to grow; 
But vain were his efforts, and sadly he sighed, 
As he gazed on his rival below: 
“ Alas!’ he said, “1 
May just as well die, 
For my life is a failure, I know. 


*‘ Instead of advancing, I really believe 
I get smaller and smaller each day !"—= 
‘Oh, you dear little apple, why foolishly grieve P” 
Said a stone, ncar the pumpkin which lay; 
‘Tt is very unfair, 
Yourself to compare 
With my neighbour in this sort of way. 


“You really are growing, and must not refuse 
The comfort which thus is your due; 

But, of course, when a changeable standard you choose, 
It gives of yourself a wrong view; 
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Had you measured by me, 
Now, for instance, you'd see, 
That your growth had been constant and true.” 


So we, as we glance at the past, may suppose 
That we are not improving; and yet 
The truth really is, that the faster one grows, 
The higher one’s standard is set ; 
And thus we are ever 
Aspiring, and never 
The prize we are aiming at get. 


Take courage, press on for if daily you strive, 
To be loving, unselfish, and pure; 
Though you may not just yet at perfection arrive, 
Yet your growth will be steady and sure, 
And you, though oft fearful, 
And anxious and tearful, 
Will the end you are seeking secure. 


W. 8. 


“TROT,’ THE PET SPARROW. 
A SEQUEL TO “MY CANARIES.” 


Part First. 


In a former paper (vol. for 1868, p. 79) I de- 
scribed the introduction of a stranger into the 
nest of my canaries, Jem and Prim, and the kind 
and hospitable nee at they accorded to him. 
As I have before said, the mode in which canaries 
feed their young is not the same as that customary 
with our English wild birds, and consequently 
my poor little delicate canaries were rather 
astonished and dismayed at the quantity of food 
required to feed the voracious little intruder, and 
his vehement cries for supplies ; and his great 
gaping mouth that never seemed to be satisfied, 
puzzled and perplexed them greatly. They were 
at it, eating and feeding, for the great creature 
found the sort of food it got, and the very small 
mouthfuls its foster parents brought him at each 
time, being different from ‘ue fat grubs and dainty 
morsels to which it had been accustomed, and did 
not like it at all. Nevertheless, he throve well 
on it, though, alas! to the injury of the little 
young canary, who was visibly losing strength ; 
and as I feared he would also get trampled on by 
the larger and older bird, I took the intruder out 
of the nest and pat him into a basket for a day or 
two, partially separating him from his foster 
parents, and as he took to feeding from a quill 
very easily, I ultimately wholly separated them. 

But it was too late. The poor little foreigner 
pined and died, while the stout English bird grew 
fat and saucy. 

But I have omitted one very interesting fact. 
From the hour of the stranger’s admission to the 
uest, the little husband and wife wholly ceased 
from quarrelling. They had so much to do in 
collecting food for the two birds, and the hen in 
sitting over them, that they had no time for feuds. 
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Once only did I see a slight skirmish, but it was 
a mere passing thing, and it was pleasant to see 
how very carefully Jem watched and fed his little 
wife. For hours after the visitor was admitted 
into the cage he would not leave her side for a 
moment, except for food, as if he thought it 
right to keep guard and see that no harm hap- 
ened. 

Within a few days after Trot’s removal, the 
little canary died, and two days after that event 
there was a fresh egg in the nest, to which three 
more were subsequently added, and the hen began 
a fresh sitting. 

Meanwhile my little tyrant’s feathers began to 
grow, his head got well covered, the yellow rim 
round his bill became less conspicuous and 
browner, and his body fully feathered. Then, 
but not before, I made a discovery, my “ugly 
duckling” was neither thrush nor blackbird, he 
was nothing but a sparrow ! 

And then I began to like him. His head had 
been so like a toad in his infancy, and his body 
so purple and bloated, that I did not half fancy 
him, and I had disagreeable previsions of the 
great wicker cage, the sod of earth, and the worms 
and snails that the great bird would require if I had 
to keep him through the winter ; so that when I 
discovered who was my inmate, I became greatly 
relieved, and began to get excessively fond of him. 

Certainly I never had so droll a pet. His entire 
confidence in me was quite touching. When he 
was very young, I saw one morning that his little 
then unfeathered leg and side was in some way 
injured or diseased. His attempt at hopping 
showed him to be in pain, and he went all on one 
side. I examined the limb, and found that a 
large transparent bladder extended over the whole 
side. I gently, and without hurting him, pierced 
the skin with the point of a sharp pair of scissors, 
and the bladder instantly sank down and dis- 
appeared. It must have held air and not water, 
as nothing visible came from it. I then laid him 
in a nest with some cotton wool, and for about 


two hours applied fomentations by means of bits; We read, for instance 
of sponge dipped in hot water, and frequently , 


changed, It was pleasant to see the relief this 
afforded. The poor little bird lay quite still and 
fell asleep, and after a time I took away the 
sponge, and laid him on dry wool in a basket, and 
by the next day he was quite well. 

As he gained strength he was the most comical 
creature ] ever had to manege. Anything so 
pugnacious, so self-willed, or so audacious I never 
saw. He had a little cage, a very tiny one, and 
it was considered as his home as he always slept | 
init at night. But the door was rarely shut, and 


diverting. Such a scolding awaited my return, 
and the instant the door was unlatched ‘Trotsey”’ 
was out, and on my head or shoulder, fluttering 
and crying as if he had been extremely ill-used. 
At first I fancied that he was hungry, and wanted 
to be fed, but I soon found, by the way he dashed 
aside the food without tasting it, that it was indig- 
nation at having been shut up that roused him. 

One day in playing about my room he saw his 
reflection in the looking-glass, and it was fun to 
see him attack the supposed intruder, and peck 
at his imaginary antagonist. He puffed out his 
feathers until he looked like a ball of brown down, 
fluttered his wings, dashed his bill at the image 
in the glass as if he would annihilate it at a blow, 
and made himself supremely ridiculous. These 
antics he repeated as often as I put him near the 
glass for a day or two. Then he seemed to have 
made up his mind on the subject and took no 
further notice of the reflection. 

But I will no longer speak of Trot in the past 
case, for he lives and thrives and is. my daily 
amusement. M. D. P. 


EARLY HOURS. 


In reading the account of the Saviour’s trial and 
crucifixion, it must appear singular, to one with- 
out a knowledge of the habits of the East, that so 
much connected with that occasion should have 
been accomplished before sunrise, or a little 
later. We find that the Jews and the Romans 
who took part in the affair were astir on that 
eventful morning at hours when it would be im- 
possible, under our arrangements for the transac- 
tion of business, to secure the attendance of public 
bodies and magistrates. Some of the things, it 
is true (I refer to Christ’s apprehension, and, 
perhaps, the interview with Annas), may have 
been done at an unseasonable time, even as com- 
pared with the early hours of the East. But this 
remark will not apply.to other parts of the trial. 
that a session of the 
Sanhedrim, fully attended, was held as soon as 
it was day (Luke xxii. 66, compared with Mark 
xv. 1); and that Christ’s various examinations 
before that body, and before Pilate and Herod, 
were all concluded ; so that, as Mark states (chap. 
xv. 25), it wa3 only the third hour, that is, nine 
o’cleck in the morning, according to our time, 
when the Saviour was crucified, Such despatch, 
evidently, would be impossible in many countries, 
and if related as having taken place there, in 
connection with a similar history, would give to 
the account an air of improbability. On the 


‘““Trotsey’’ hopped or flewabout wherever he liked, | other hand, the early activity of the Jews in 
and that was everywhere; in my work basket, ; carryiug forward their measures against Christ 
on my shoulder or head, or wherever his fancy appears entirely in place when we transfer the 
him. He was very fond of hiscage, but if he was | occutsence to its proper scene ; it serves, indeed, 
shut indoors for a little while, which was the case to authenticate the narrative as true. 

pow and then for safety, his wrath was most’ During a great part of the year in Palestine, 
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the heat becomes so great, a few hours after sun- 
rise, a8 to render any strenuous labour incon- 
venient. The early morning, therefore, is the 
proper time for work ; mid-day is given up, as far 
as may be possible, to rest, or employments which 
do not require exposure to the sun. The arranye- 
ments of life adjust themselves to this character 
of the climate, It happened to me often to observe 
how universal was the habit of early rising. Men 
and women may be seen going forth to their 
labours in the field, or starting on journeys, at 
the earliest break of day. Frequently companies 
ef muleteers, carrying merchandise from one part 
of the country to another, encamped at night on 
the same ground with us. Our usual time for 
setting off was sunrise ; but we found quite in- 
variably that they had risen, packed up, and de- 
parted, before we were ready to move. The night 
was still struggling with day when I left the 
menzel at Seleh, but groups of females, equipped 
with hoe and mattock, were already wending 
their way to the fields to begin their daily toil. 
Being anxious at Jerusalem to attend the services 
of a Jewish synagogue, I was summoned to rise 
for that purpose before it was light. In one in- 
stance I went thither at an early hour, as we 
should call it, but found myself too late; the 
service was ended, the people gone, and the 
synagogue closed for the da Z 
If any one has not aitented to this point, and 
will look into a Concordance, he will be surprised 
to notice how often mention is made of the ‘early 
morning’’ as the time for beginning the labours 
of the day. Thus, ‘‘ Abraham rose up early in 
the morning,” when he went to offer Isaac on 
Moriah (Gen. xxii. 3). ‘‘Jacob rose up early in 
the morning, and set up a pillar” (Gen. 
xxviii. 18). ‘*Moses rose early in the morn- 
ing, and built an altar” (Exod. xxxiv. 4). When 
the servant uf Elisha ‘‘ was risen early, and gone 
forth, behold, a host encompassed the city” 
(2 Kings vi. 15). ‘* Thou art my God,” says the 
salmist (Ps. lxiii. 1); ‘‘ early will I seek Thee.” 
e apostles ‘‘ entered into the temple early in 
the morning and taught’’ (Acts y. 21). Scores 
of other examples might be added to these. 4. 


SUNLIGHT AND MOONLIGHT. 


How beautiful is the fair Moonlight 
In its brilliancy complete! 

Reigning throughout the silent night 
Over mountain, and field, and street; 

Or shedding a radiance soft and clear 

O’er the troubled waves of the ocean drear. 


hi while we esse on its beauteous form, 

e cannot but feel and know 

Phat although it charms, it can never warm; 
Its beams can no life bestow. 

Its beauty may captivate the eye, 

But can never the place of the sun supply. 


SUNSHINE. 
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Tis the Sunshine bright that alone can drive 
The gathering mists away ; 

’Tis the sun that makes all nature thrive, 
With its genial, cheering ray. 

Without its light the most spacious room 

Or splendid hall would be wrapped in gloom. 


There are some in this world like the moonbeam’s light, 
They are gentle and fair indeed ; 

But they shed around no influence bright, 
They bestow no help in need; 

No sympathy to others give, 

But seem for themselves alone to live. 


But I, for one, would far rather choose 
To resemble the sun’s briglit ray; 
And warmth and happiness diffuse 
Around me every day, 
Than be like the moon’s cold, silver light, 
Which is only pleasing to the sight. 
EDA. 


I WISH! 


Do you !—then you have not yet done with that 
unprofitable business. You were fond of this 
when you were a child, But to how much 
purpose was the occupation? Did your wishes 
accomplish anything ? 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Ovk cordial] thanks are given to our dear friends the 
canvassers, Some of them are trying now for the 
first time to gain subseribers tor us; we hope they 
will be as successful as our other kind friends have 
been, Specially we thank those who, year after year, 
have steadily sought to promote the circulation of 
“Sunshine,” and are not weary in well doing, but as 
zealous asever. The new Canvassing Bills may be 
had on application to the Editor, or through any 
bookseller. New correspondents are referred to the 
Editorial Notices in “ Sunshine ” for May, 1867. 
Voxtums for 1868. Now ready. Prices: 1s. °6d. 

lain cloth; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, any colour; covers for | 
binding: 6d. plain; 9d. gilt. Any bookseller will 
supply these. The years 1862—1866 are only to be 
had in volumes, not in separate numbers. 

Reapine Casxs for the preservation of a year’s 
numbers, till they are bound, may be ordered through 
any bookseller, sixpence each. 

GotpEs Hours.—The January part is now ready, 
price sixpence, roti the opening chapters of 
two new stories, besides a large variety of other inte- 
resting matter. Try to gain new subscribers for this 
beautiful magazine. We will send a specimen copy 
to any one who will commence an active canvass. It 
may be more difficult to succeed in this canvass as 
“Golden Hours” is higher in price than “Sunshine,” 
but we feel sure you will succeed, if you are sealous 
and persevering. We want a very large sale for it, 
as it is brought out in so expensive a manner. 

Letters for the Editor and Books for Review must 
be addressed thus:—The Rev. Dk. WHITTEMORE 

- care of Mr. W. Macintosh, Publisher, 24, Paternoster 
| Row, London. 
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[WINNIE UNDER THE SHADE OF THE Boat. | 


strength to many on shore; and the warm sun- 

DAISY’S FORTUNE. ie made aver sdilng look ee and cheerful. 

oats dotted the 

water ; and one or two steamers, and a few large 

vessels, might be seen passing in the distance ; 

while nearer at hand, there was plenty to amuse 
Cuarrer II].—Winyie’s RecRet. and interest the spectator. 

. Children were playing about on the sands, 

Ou, how beautiful the waves looked, tipped with | ladies were bathing, and visitors, both old and 


WItTon,” &c. 


snow-white foam, as they came rolling in, one young, were sauntering up and down, or resting 
after the other, upon the soft sand ! themselves on forms, and camp-stools. Puvor 


The fresh sea-breezes were wafting health and! women were offering shell-pincushions and boxes 
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for sale, and a band of noisy musicians on the 
esplanade were doing their best to enliven the 
company. 

Altogether it was a very 
scene ; and everybody seeme 
enjoyment. 

Not quite everybody, perhaps, for there was a 
cloud at that moment on one of the fairest of the 
little faces there, and some undeniable tears were 
dropping from a pair of dove-like brown eyes, 
The owner of those brown eyes was @ pae, eli- 
cate child, of about nine or ten years of age, who 
was lying on the beach, under the shadow of an 
old fishing-boat, with a large railway rug out- 
spread beneath her. There was a quaint, old- 
fashionedness in her manner, which formed a 
curious contrast to the slightness of her figure, 
and to the innocent expression of her countenance. 
She was just the sort of child that ignorant nurses 
would pronounce ‘‘too good to live,” and that 
loving friends would fain shield from all the storms 
and roughnesses of life. And you could tell by a 
passing glance at her, that she had hitherto been 
tenderly cared for by those about her. 

What was it then that made her look sad that 
bright morning? I will tell you. 

She had been watching two little girls near her, 
evidently sisters, who were amusing themselves 
with the small spades that are so much in request 
among children at the sea-side. They were very 
kind to each other, and the elder one, though there 
was not more than a year’s difference between 
them, seemed to take upon herself the charge of 
the younger one, and spoke to her in the fond, 
petting tone, that mothers so frequently employ. 

t was a pleasure to look at them ; they were so 
happy together, and as busy in digging out holes 
in the sand for the formation of their miniature 
lakes, as if they were earning their living by their 
industry. 

They were too much absorbed in their work to 
notice the little girl who was quietly observing 
them; and her attention was Prem drawn 
from them by the approach of a short, stout, 
plainly-dressed lady, with a basket in her hand, 
who was hurrying towards her. 

‘J have been as quick as I could, dear,” she 
said, as she sank down half-breathless on the 
shingle, ‘‘but I was obliged to wait, for the 
buns were not ready, and the apple-tarts—but 
what is the matter, Winnie ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, nothing, aunt,” said the little girl, ‘*I 
was thinking, that was all.” 

‘*But you should not think, if it worries you ; 
that is not the way to get fat and strong, my 
dear. I wonder what you were thinking about?”’ 

‘*T was wishing, Aunt Lucy, that I had a 
sister.” 

‘‘Well that is a vain wish, certainly!” said 
Aunt Lucy. ‘‘1f it had been anything reasonable 
now that you had wanted, your mother or father 
would try, 1 know, to get it for you; but'sisters 
are not thins that one can buy, you see.” 


ay and inspiriting 
f full of mirth and 
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The little girl smiled. 

“‘If they were to be bought, they would not 
be worth having.” 

‘*T am not sure of that, my dear; however, as 
it is an impossibility, we need not trouble our- 
selves about it. But why were you in such par- 
ticular want of a sister, this morning ?” 

“T was not particularly in want of one; bnt 
rey as little girls there,—do you see them, 
aunt ?’’ 

“With the pink frocks and sashes? Yes ; 
what of them!” 

‘*Why, they seemed so loving and happy to- 
gether that I could not help thinking how nice 
it must be to have a sister, to be always with 
you ; who would feel just as you do, and like 
what you like; and talk with you about all sorts 
of things.” 

“ But all sisters do not agree after that fashion, 
Winifred. Some quarrel, and others are as 
different as possible in their tastes and feelings.” 

‘* Yes, but those are not proper sisters; not 


the kind of sisters that I meant, aunt. I meant 
real good ones. Was it wrong of me to wish for 
such a sister ?” 

‘*Not wrong, dear, only useless. All the 


wishing in the world could not bring you one; 
so it is better to try and be contented with 
your lot as it is.” 

‘*T know that, aunt, and I do try, but it is not 
always easy.” 

‘*No, indeed, it is very hard for any of us, 
Winnie, and especially for you.” 

‘* Why for me, aunt?” 

‘* Because if you could ran and play about 
like other children, you would not foal so lonely 
and dull as you sometimes do.” 

‘ST don’t think Iam often dull, aunt, and J 
am sure I ought not to be. It was silly of me to 
long so for a sister.”’ 

‘* Well, dear, perhaps it was; but you are 
generally very patient and satisfied, so here isa 
reward for you.” 

And Aunt Lucy produced a letter out of her 
basket. 

‘‘A letter from mamma!” exclaimed the 
child, her eyes sparkling with delight; ‘‘ how 
kind of her to write again so soon.” 

With eager fingers she opened the envelope, 
and was soon intent in her perusal of the closely- 
written sheets; while Aunt Lucy took up her 
fancy-knitttng, and worked at it with her usual 
rapidity. : 

‘‘Arethey all well, Winifred?” she said presently. 

‘**T suppose so, aunt ; I have not got to that 
yet. There is such a nice, long account of a little 
girl that mamma has become acquainted with, 
and whose mother is so ill, that Dr. West does 
not think she will ever be well again. Shali I 
read you some of it, aunt ?” 

‘*If you like, dear.” 

‘‘Mamma savys,—‘ We have grown quite in- 


| terested in the little girl through her coming for 
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medicine ; and as Dr. West said that they seemed 


ates friendless here, and that it would, there- 
ore, be a real charity for anybody to go and see 
them, I went on afternoon to their house, 
carrying with me svme jelly and other nourish- 
ing things,’” 

‘SNo fear of your mamma going empty- 
handed !” eee Aunt Lucy. 

Winifred smiled, and proceeded. 

‘¢¢T found Mrs. Clinton, the little girl’s 
mother, much worse than I had even anticipated, 
and I fear she cannot recover. Dr. West gives 
scarcely any hopes of her now. If she should 
be taken away, I do not know what will become 
of her little an Re and she has been very 
respectably brought up, although they are now so 
much reduced.’ ” ; 

‘¢ Why some of their relations will, of course, 
look after her,” observed Aunt Lucy. 

‘¢ But mamma says that they do not appear to 

have relations that can render them any assist- 
ance. ‘Mrs. Clinton, I have ascertained, was an 
only child, and her husband’s relatives are too 
poor to do more than provide for their own 
amilies ; and the little girl has neither grand- 
father nor grandmother Toft on either side; so 
that it really seems as if she would be quite desti- 
tute. 

‘* Poor little girl !”” exclaimed Winifred, look- 
ing up from her letter, “how sorry I am for 
her !’ 

‘*'Yes, she is much to be pitied,” replied Aunt 
Lucy, “and unfortunately there are too many 
like her in the world. But we must hope that 
after all her mother may get better.” 

‘*f hope she will,” said Winifred, earnestly. 
Then she went on reading, ‘‘‘The little girl’s 
name is Daisy ; how do you like it, Winnie ?’ 

‘¢Very much indeed,” said Winifred, looking 
up again; ‘‘it is a pretty name, is it not, aunt?’ 

‘* It is a pretty name enough for a flower, dear, 
but I cannot say that I admire giving such names 
to children.” 

‘¢ Why not, aunt?” 

‘*TIt is too fine and sentimental for me, my 
dear. I prefer the good old-fashioned names. 
How much more sensible, now, Mary, or Sarah, 
or Martha, sounds, than Daisy, and Violet, and 


Lil ! 99 

Winifred did not attempt to dispute this asser- 
tion, but her own private opinion was exactly the 
reverse of her aunt's. She continued :— 

‘‘ Mamma goes on, ‘I wish you could see her, 
for I think you would like her; she is so merry 
and good-tempered ; and and et as thoughtful 
as an old woman in waiting on her mother, and in 
doing all she can to make her comfortable. She 
is taller than you are, and has a round, rosy 
face, and blue eyes; but her hair is just the 
colour of yours. Her father was a clergyman, 
and while he lived, they were tolerably well off, 
I fancy ; but since his death, they have only had 
what they could earn by needlework. I feel much 
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for them, for I think how sad it would be if Z 
were ill, and dying, and obliged to leave my little 
Winifred behind me, without knowing who would 
care for her, and comfort her when I was gone, or 
whether indeed any one would.’” 

Winifred looked very serious at this part of the 
letter, and I think there was a tear just ready to 
come if she would have let it. 

‘I hope,” she said, ‘* that I shall die before 
my mamma does; for I could not bear to live 
without her.” 

‘‘ We cannot tell what we can bear, darling, 
until we are tried. But your mamma should not 
put such ideas into your head.” 

‘* Why, auntie, they seem very right ideas. It 
might have been me, you know, that was losing 
my mamma, instead of that little girl, and I must 
be very thankfal that it isn’t. This is what 
mamma means to remind me of.” 

‘*I dare say it is, dear. Is there any more 
about the little girl ?” | 

‘* Not much more, aunt. Only this little bit. 
‘Daisy seems to believe that her mamma will get 
better, and I have not positively told her that 
she will not, because while there is life there is 
hope ; besides, I am afraid she would be always 
fretting if she thought Mrs. Clinton in great 
danger, for she is an affectionate, warm-hearted 
little girl. Mrs. Clinton herself seems calm and 
resigned, but she is too ill to talk much, or even 
to notice what is passing around her. I will 
write again in a day or two, and send you word 
how she is.’” 

The rest of the letter was about little matters 
concerning Winifred only, soit need not be copied 
here. The account of Daisy and her sick mother, 
interested Winifred so much that she could not 
forget it ; and when they left the beach, and she 
was at home again, lying on her little couch, half 
asleep her aunt sa i she was thinking about 
Daisy and her trouble, and wondering what she 
would do if Mrs. Clinton were really to die. The 
name charmed Winifred ; she did not agree with 
her sober, matter-of-fact aunt, and “ Daisy” 
seemed to her so much superior to the common- 
place ‘‘Sarahs” and ‘‘ Marys,” and it had such 
a soft, pleasant sound with it, that she liked 
saying it over and over again in a half-whisper to 
herself and she tried to draw a picture in her — 
mind of the little girl to whom it belonged. For 
we can draw pictures with our thoughts more 
easily than with pencils, and we can colour them 
very brightly without any paints; at least, 
Winifred could do so. 

You will have discovered, without my telling 
you, that Winifred was the child of Mr. Raymond, 
the kindhearted chemist ; and I think you will 
now be able to guess why he sighed as he men- 
tioned her to himself that morning as he was 
going in to breakfast. He was thinking how 
great was the contrast between her and Daisy, 
although they were appareutly about the same 
age; Daisy being healthy, active, and sprightly, 
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while his little Winifred was pale and weak, and 
scarcely able to walk a few yards without pain. 

Winifred had not always been so afflicted. She 
was delicate from her infancy, but until the last 
two or three years she had had the free use of all 
her limbs. She was about seven years old when 
she was thrown out of a chaise which was over- 
turned through the horse taking fright and 
galloping down a steep hill, and the severe fall so 
injured her spine, that she had ever since been 
a oe invalid. eo we bl ee he 
spoke as encouragingly as he could to her parents 
respecting her, seriously doubted in his own mind 
whether she would not always suffer from the 
effects of the accident, for it was most probable 
thatif she were even able to move about again, 
she would either be crooked or lame. 

But Winifred was too young to think much 
about the future, or to meet trouble half-way, as 
older persons sometimes do, and the daily dis- 
comforts and privations which she had to endure, 
were borne with a cheerful patience which made 
it a pleasure to wait upon her. 

There were times, of course, when she grew 
tired and fretful, and longed to walk and jump, 
and‘play as she had been used to do; but these 
times were not very frequent, and she was always 
sorry when she had yielded to repining feelings, 
because, as she said, everybody was so kind to 
her, and so ready to help and amuse her, that the 
least she could do in return was to give as little 
trouble as possible. 


CHAPTER ITV.—A QUESTION FOR WINNIE. 


THE next letter which Winifred had from home 
did not come for more than a week, and then it 
was a very short and avery sorrowful one. It 
was written by her father, who was never in the 
habit of writing long letters, and this time he was 
in too much hurry to send more than a few lines, 
just informing her that her mamma was very 
busy, for that Mrs. Clinton had died rather 
suddenly on the previous evening, and that, con- 
sequently, there were the funeral arrangements to 
be made, and poor little Daisy’s mourning to 
procure for her. 

Mrs. Clinton had not any friends in Marshville, 
except Mrs. Denham, Dr. West, and Winifred’s 
father and mother. Mrs, Denham had nursed her 
sick lodger night and day, without wishing for, or 
even thinking of payment; Dr. West had been 
unremitting in his attentions, and would not 
charge a farthing for them ; and you can guess, by 
the parts of her letter which you heard Winifred 
reading, how much Mrs. Raymond felt for the 
widow and her child, and how very kind she 
would be to them. 

How good God is in helping the widow and the 

_fatherless, and how often He raises up friends for 
them when they most need them, and when they 
least expect them! Mrs. Clinton had trusted 
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both herself and her little daughter to His care, 
and He had never disappointed her confidence. 

Still, it was a trouble to her at first to feel that 
she must leave her little girl behind her, at an 
age when she, perhaps, most needed a mother's 
tenderness. It was only at intervals during her 
illness that Mrs. Clinton was able to think con- 
nectedly, but whenever she was sensible she in- 
mediately thought of Daisy, and of what was to 
become of her. Her husband’s relatives were, 
she knew, too much burdened with their own 
family cares to receive her child; and Daisy was 
at present too young for any sort of situation in 
which she could earn her living. If she could 
only have left her little girl asum of money, 
however small, which ‘would have paid for her 
board and education until she was two or three 
years older, she would have been relieved of one 
anxiety respecting her. But there was nothing 
for Daisy except the furniture of their two rooms, 
and that was too well-worn and too old-fashioned 
to fetch more than a few pounds when sold. No, 
Daisy’s only fortune would be the prayers and 
blessing of a pious, loving-hearted mother. 

Ah, no one knows how much that is worth ! 

But at length the poor mother had faith 
enough to sant ee last earthly trouble upon One 
who was both able and willing to bear it for her; 
and to believe that He who feeds the little 
sparrows, and guides them in their flight, would 
not let her dear child suffer want. 

While she was gaining this victory over her 
distrustful thoughts, God was putting into some 
ae heart the desire to provide for her little 

r 
e Mr. Raymond had just finished his supper, and 
was chatting to his wife about the events of the 
day, when he said, rather abruptly,— 
eet will tell you what I have been thinking, 

ary.” 

‘¢What about!” she said, looking up from her 
work, a frock which she was making for a poor 
child in her district. 

‘“Why, about that poor Mrs. Clinton’s little 
girl. Ido not know what is to be done with her 
when her mother is gone.” 

‘* No, indeed,” said Mrs. Raymond,” it is a sad 

ity that such a child should be sent to the work- 
pdaget and yet, who is there that will care for 
er ?”’ 

New Mrs. Raymond had a very different idea 
from the workhouse in her mind, but she was not 
quite prepared to divulge it. 

ne Well I did think,” said Mr. Raymond, after 
a slight pause, ‘‘whether we might not give her 
a home, Mary? She would not cost a Greet deal, 
and she would be a nice companion for Winifred.” 

This speech was the very echo of Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s own thoughts. et it took her com- 
pletely by surprise, for she had not breathed a 
word to her husband of the plan she had formed, 
and I do not think she was quite pleased to be se 
unexpectedly deprived of the credit of originating 
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it. But she did not, at present, confess to him 
how closely they were in sympathy with each 
other; on the contrary, she deemed it expedient, 
like a prudent wife, to put on a rather grave air, 
and to say, in a tone of half-remonstrance, — 

**It is a serious thing, Edward, to undertake 
the entire charge of anyone’s child ; and it would 
not do to begin it, unless you were quite resolved 
to go on with it.” 

‘Well, there is nothing, so far as I can see, to 
hinder us, but our own inclination,” replied Mr. 
Raymond, ‘‘and I believe you are as kindly 
disposed towards the child as myself.” 

‘‘To be sure I am,” said his wife; ‘‘and I 
would gladly act a mother’s part towards her; but 
we are not rich, Edward, and there is the expense 
to be considered.” 

‘* Where there is a family, one more or less to 
eat and drink does not signify,” said Mr. Ray- 
mond; “and as to her clothes, you can easily buy 
her some with Winnie’s; they will not cost 
much.” 

‘I believe men think that children’s frocks 
and bonnets are to be had for nothing,” said 
Mrs. Raymond, smiling ; ‘‘ but, my dear, besides 
food and clothing, there is the future to think of. 
Daisy will not always be a little girl,” 

‘* A truism, Mary.” 

‘* And what is she to do when she gets older ?” 
continued Mrs. Raymond, without noticing the 
interruption. 

‘*Why, get married, I suppose, if she has the 
chance,’ 

‘Now, don’t make a jest of it, Edward; it is 
no trifling matter. Life, a know, is very un- 
certain; we cannot tell how long we ourselves 
may live ; and in the event of anything happening 
tous, the little that you can put by out of the 
business would then be wanted for dear Winnie.” 

‘Yes, Daisy must do without a fortune,” said 
Mr. Raymond, lightly—he never would be grave 
when his wife wished him to be—‘‘ unless, indeed, 
some rich and unknown relative should turn up, 
and bequeath one to her, as invariably happens 
in Winnie's favourite story-books.” 

‘*We do ‘not know yet how Winifred might 
like her, or get on with her,” said Mrs, Raymond, 
evidently feeling it her duty to bring forward all 
possible objections. 

‘* Like her, my dear? she would be delighted 
with her!” answered Mr. Raymond, ‘‘and it would 
be one of the best things in the world for Winnie 
to have a lively child of her own age to associate 
with ; it would keep her from working that little 
mind of hers as much as she does.” 

‘* Yes, she is far too thoughtful and sensitive 
for her years,’’ said Mrs. Raymond, ‘‘and I have 
often wished she had a sister to talk to, and to 
play with.” 

aving conducted our readers to this point of 
the conversation, it will be easy for them to anti- 
cipate the sequel, For since husband and wife were 
both of one mind in the matter, they soon came 
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to the unanimous decision of adopting the little 
orphan, and of bringing her up with their own 
little girl. 

So Mrs. Clinton’s dying moments were cheered 
by the thought, that should none of her own 
relatives wish to claim her child, and it was ex- 
tremely unlikely that they would, she was pro- 
vided, in God’s kind providence, with a safe and 
happy home. 

t the close of Mr. Raymond’s short note to 
Winifred, in which he spoke of Daisy’s grief at 
loging her mother, he added this brief inquiry, — 

‘*How would my little Winnie like to have 
Daisy for a sister ?” 


“TROT,” THE PET SPARROW. 
" A BEQUEL TO “MY CANARIES.” 


Part SECOND. 


Trot’s behaviour to Darling is very droll and 
audacious—Darling’s cage is like that of a parrot, 
a dome of wire fixed in a square of wood, so that 
there are four corners that stand out, and form 
delightful seats for the little fellow. This cage 
stands in the open window, and Trot’s favourite 
seat is on one of these corners, where he sits and 
watches every movement of Darling, often until 
he falls asleep. At others he shows fight, and 
challenges the little canary to battle, ruffling his 
feathers, and shaking his wings, and dancing 
about round and over the cage with the same 
exhibition of wrath as he used to display when 
before the looking-glass. 

Darling is in general too dignified to notice 
Trot’s grimaces, but one day, as the little antic 
danced on the top ot the , Darling clung to 
the wires, and pinched Trot's toes with his bill 
until hd was so angry that he flew off the cage 
and came screaming, in his despair and wrath, te 
his favourite place, the front of my dress, close 
under my chin on the left side, and there be- 
moaned the ill-treatment he had received, and 
nursed his sore toe, seat errs scolding just 
as if he were telling me all about it, and asking 
me to punish Darling for his unkindness. But 
he is a forgiving little fellow, and bears no malice, 
so a very short time saw him re-established in 
his seat on Darling’s cage; but I observed that 
from that time he was less disposed to attack his 
little companion than before, : 

His position when he is resting is very pretty— 
he lies forward on his breast, his side feathers a 
little puffed out, and his legs altogether concealed. 
If asleep his eyes are closed; if awake, he is 
either watching me, or has his head turned 
upwards, his pretty bright eye following the flies 
and birds that pass over or by him. His usua} 

lace is on the outer side of a French window, 
with both corners open, so that he may fly away 


if he likes it. At pre: nt he shows no disposition 
to do 80; two or three times he has fluttered out, 
but it has been rather by accident than design, 
and he has always seemed glad when brought 
back to his home in the window. His self-will 
and determination are most remarkable, Nothing 
can turn him from his purpose. His usual seat, 
as I have before said, is on my head or shoulder— 
not all day, but in the morning and evening— 
during the day he usually sits in the window sill, 
or on the corner of Darling’s cage. The moment 
I enter the room after tea, which is between six 
and seven, he flies straight to me, with an 
aggrieved cry, and settles on my head. I have 
taken him down twelve or fourteen times in succes- 
sion, but without any result but an instant return 
to the spot whence I have taken him. If I try 
to hold him, he slips through my fingers and 
springs upwards, sometimes over my face, flutter- 
ing his little wings, and just touching with his 
feet ; sometimes in the same way up my shoulder 
until he has reached the desired spot. There, 
unless shut up, and so prevented, he remains 
until dark, and sol carry him about the house 
and into the garden, not oppressed by his weight 
certainly, but now and then finding him an en- 
cumbrance, and trying to get him to adopt ano- 
ther position, though vainly. 

For a long time he used to sit and sleep on my 
thumb, but for the last week this preference for 
a@ more elevated position has manifested itself. 
He not only sleeps there, but plays such antics 
that I am obliged to place a piece of soft muslin 
over my cap to prevent him from rolling and 
rubbing himself amidst the lace, as if he were 
bathing, or “ tugging and riving” at the bits of 
ribbon, many of which he has torn out in his 


lay. 
He delights in a sand bath—I scatter a little 
sand on a newspaper spread on the table, and 
then Trot is charmed,—he drives his little body 
forwards as if it were a boat on the water, his 
breast the prow, his legs the oars, and as he goes 
flutters his wings and tail until the sand flies in 
every direction. If he meets with a hempseed in 
his way, he will stop and eat it, or if it rolls from 
him, scamper after it like a child after a ball, and 
ee resume his sand bath with all his former 

68. 

He sits on my finger, and if I put him neara 
fly in the window, or on a leaf, snap goes his bill, 
and the poor fly is in his mouth and eater with 
the greatest zest. 

Sometimes, after a shower, I have held him 
near the wet leaves, and it is pretty to see him, 
with head on one side, imbibe drop after drop 
from the leaves or blossoms of the purple clematis 
or bright crimson carnations. He seldom drinks 
of his own will, but likes a drop or two of water 

iven him from a little ivory spoon, with which 
e was fed in his infancy, and from which he 
even now demands two or three meals every day. 
Se eats plantain seeds and bread, or potatoe, or 
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almost aur ne: and greatly delights in a bit of 
sugar, only, instead of grating off bits as other 
birds do, he not unfrequently swallows the piece 
whole when he finds that he cannot crack it easily, 
proving, to my surprise, that it is not ‘‘too big 
to swallow,” though “‘ too hard to bite.’’ 


TELL GOD EVERYTHING. 


How good is God! who not only blesses us with 
many mercies, but even deigns to hear the 
smallest, feeblest prayer. 

I believe there are many people who pray often 
and earnestly to God to help them in the serious 
duties of life; but they do not ask strength for 
little cares and worries that daily come upon 

em. 

They fancy that God is too great and too high 
to be troubled with listening to every little thing 
that may harass and tease them, but it is a great 
mistake to think so. 

When I was six years old I used to wonder if 
God would hear me if I told Him all my childish 
wants. I quite believed He heard me when I 
preys to be made a good girl, or asked Him to 

less my parents; but beyond that I dared not 
do, I imagined it would be depriving God of 
his greatness and dignity to tell Him my liitle 
troubles. 

One day I lost my thimble, and after a great 
deal of searching was still unable to find it. I 
asked a lady who was present, ‘‘If it was wrong 
to ask God to let me find my thimble.”’ 

She seemed puzzled, then replied, — 

‘* Well, my dear, that is a strange question; 
but I think it is wrong to ask God for such a 
little thing as that.” 

Perhaps some may think the lady right. I 
believed her then; but I very soon disbelieved 
ey as the instance I am now going to relate will 
show. 

I was paying a visit at my uncle’s, who lived 
in a beautiful country house situated in one of 
the prettiest parts of Yorkshire. How I did love 
the pretty garden! And though I had no child- 
ren to play with, I was quite happy. 

I needed no playfellows when uncle was with 
me. So merry and kind he was, yet so gentle 
and firm, that, next to papa, I loved and reverenced 
him more than any one. He would play at any- 
thing I liked. I remember the first time Re 
taught me to skip. He could do it far better 
than I, though I was six years old, and some 
little girls can skip well at that age. 

One bright summer’s day we were expecting 
uncle home from town early in the afternoon. 
So about two o’clock I set off to meet him, with 
two stout sticks in my hand, one for uncle and 
one for myself, as we had a very steep hill to 
climb before reaching the house. 

I met him at the foot of the hill as usual, and 
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after he had accepted one of my sticks we toiled 
up together. 

Uncle was very merry, and delighted me by 
saying he had bought a new ball, and we would 
play with it after dinner. — 

Accordingly, when the meal was over, we 
hastened to the lawn, and there played merrily 
for some time. At length, an unlucky throw of 
mine sent the ball rolling down the grass, out of 
sicht in a flower bed. We commenced a vigorous 
search, but could find no trace of it. 

I was ibid ea 6 Uncle had only {ust bought 
it, and it was really anice ball. Besides, it was I 
who had lost it. 

In vain we looked into holes and corners. 
Every part of the flower bed was carefully 
examined. At last we gave up in despair. 

Uncle had to go out that evening, and his last 
words to me were, — 

‘‘ Just give one more look, Jane. I am sorry 
we have lost it; it was such a nice ball.” 

I was very eager to find it, and went to look 
again. But no, it was nowhere to be seen. 

I was nearly giving up looking, when a thought 
struck me. ‘Suppose I was to ask God? I 
wonder if He would help me to find it?” I 
doubted if it would be right, but something told 
me to try. 

So I set off towards the house, saying to myself 
as I went along, ‘‘God will fotgive me if it is 
wrong to ask, and He will not let me find it; but 
if it is right He is sure to answer my prayer.” 
Having thus decided, I ran up-stairs into my bed- 
room, and kneeling down, prayed, ‘‘If it was 
right, to let me find my ball.” I rose from. my 
knees, feeling certain that God had heard me, 
and fully expected that He would answer if He 
thought it proper. | 

In haste I left the house, and raced down the 
garden walk; but as I drew near the spot I felt 
strangely excited. With my hands clasped fast 
together, I walked slowly towards the flower bed, 
gazing intently all around. ‘‘ Now this will show 
—this will show,’’ repeated I to myself. Sud- 
denly I caught sight of something red, and dart- 
ing forward with a scream of delight, I snatched 
up the missing ball 

It was just in front of a rose tree we had 
examined several times before; strange that we 
did not see it, | 

I stood on the lawn, with the ball in my hands, 
turning it over and over, and looking at it as if 
it was something sacred; it seemed so directly 
sent from God. ps 

‘‘From this time,’’ repeated I aloud, ‘*I will 
ple tell God everything, and ask Him what 

want,” 

I stayed in the garden thinking over what had 
happened. ‘* How much God must think about 

me, to have answered such a little prayer! 
I will never be afraid to ask Him anything 
again.” 

I thought about it so much that I never forgot 


23 
it. My memory recalls it to me almost as vividly 
as when it occurred. 

When uncle came home that night I ran to 
meet him full of delight, and holding up my ball 
said, ‘*Shall I tell you, uncle, how I found it? ~ 
I asked God, and He helped me. Wonderful ! 
wasn’t it ?” 

‘‘ Very,” said uncle, with one of his benevolent 
smiles, JANE. 


‘THE GOOD TIME COMING. 


How ponvernl how beautiful, when our Redeemer’s 
wor 

From east to west, from north to south, shall ever- 
more be heard ; 

When gospel light in every home, in Britain’s isle 
shall shine, 
And every heart on earth shall say, “Thy will, O 

Lord, is mine!” | 


THE BIRD'S NEST. 
FIRST SOLUTION. : 


Ong fine day in Spring a lamb was quietly walk 
ing in a field, when passing by a tree it began to 
rub its back on a low branch, and in so doing it 
left a bit of wool on it. 

A bird which was building its nest saw the 
wool, and taking it in its beak flew into a tree. 

At the same time the cock bird, seeking for 
materials for the nest, saw om a window-sill a 
reel of red worsted, with which little Mary had 
been playing. A small piece of the worsted was 
broken off. Flying down, the bird picked it up 
with its beak, while little Mary was watching it 
with pleasure. 

The two birds returned to their nest at the 
same time, one with the wool, the other with the 
red worsted, and put them in the nest. | 

The nest was soon finished, the eggs laid, and 
after a time three little birds made their appear- 
ance, These little birds almost always kept their 
mouths open waiting for food, as you see in the 
picture. 

Now John, little Mary’s brother, who came 
home for the holidays, discovered the nest and 
determined to have it. He was strong and agile, 
so he had no difficulty in climbing the tree, 
nothing daunted by the wild demonstrations 
the cock bird made to defend its nest. 

He took it and ran away, while the two dis- 
tressed birds were flying after him. 

He ran joyfully to his sister to show his prize, 
but she was a very good-natured girl and was sur- 
prised at her brother’s cruelty, and more so when 
she discovered in the nest the piece of worsted she 
had with so much pleasure watched the bird 
take. 

She begged her brother to put the nest back in 
its place. At first he would not, and was go 
away, but she took hold of him, and so insisted 
that at last she prevailed. 
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So he climbed the tree again and put back the 
nest, while his sister clapped her hands, and the 
birds sang for joy. 

ADELINA P. 
SECOND SOLUTION. 


As passed a pretty lamb along beneath a hawthorn 
A straggling branch caught in its back which lammy 
id not see, 
And in its haste left hanging on the branch so soft 
and white ; ; 
A bit of wool which danced about in the soft spring 
breeze and light. tat 2 
Just then a fine young blacxbird, building its nest 
ard b 
Came fying up, and soon with joy the bit of fleece 
He soon i Rheed made sure of it and flew away again, 


Saying, “Surely what was lammy’s loss is little 
7 hlackbird’s gain.” 


Meanwhile his gentle mate had gone in search of | 


something too, ; 
She thought she saw some straw so to an open window 


flew. 
A little girl delighted watched poor birdie come down 


there, 

Pick up a bit of cotton, then fly off into the air. 

And so these pretty blackbirds together worked and 
yaad 


e 

A soft round nest in which ere long three little eggs 
were laid, 

Then while his mate so patient sat to pass the time 


awa, 

The cock: bird perched up in a tree warbled his sweet 
wild lay. 

At last shines little ones came out and loudly cried for 
f 


The happy birds flew off to find some worms for their 
hungry brood. 
But while they both were absent, now there came a 


cruel boy, 

Who stole their nest and little ones—thus ended all 
their joy ; 

And as he runs along he calls his sister, “ Here’s a 


rize ; 
while just behind the blackirds flew with sad and 
iteous cries. 
The little girl no sooner saw the nest and birdies three 
Than she cried, “Oh, brother! cruel boy! pray come 
back to the tree, 
I know ee little blackbirds, for I watched them day 


by 

Build that pret nest with so much care which you 
have brought away ; 

Now come and put it back, dear Tom, before the 
young ones die, 

And I i give you all the pence which I have got 
put by. 

So now he climbs once more the tree, and puts the 
nest on high, 

And the parent birds watch all the time, and they 
cease their mournful cry. 

And here’s an end of this short tale, and I hope our 

__ birds will long 

Live to way their little friend with their pretty 

grateful song. 
HUBERTA J. 


PICTURE STORIES, 


No. II. - 


WE again task the ingenuity of our readers. 
Be careful in your story to include all the pic- 
tures. 

Our ine is printed, necessarily, so long 
beforehand, owing to its large circulation, that 
we shall be unable to notice the next stories that 
come to us till April. In the April magazine we 
hope to insert the best story both of the February 
and March numbers. Our young friends must 
not ask any one to help them in preparing their 
answers. 

We have inserted the two best solutions of the 
first picture story, and we may now state that 
the papers sent by the following correspondents 
stand the next in order of merit: Alice O, Lizzie, 
Caroline and Rosie L., Marie H., Georgiana, 
Florence F., Leila C., William T. Many have 
failed, in not seizing all the points of the story; 
others, in not sending their answers in sufficient 
time to be noticed. EDITOR, 
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. [OLD PEGGIE DENOUNCING THOSE WICKED BOYS. ] 


WILLIE OLIVER: my it will sree a in the gris <4 once. 
owever, it settles the question of my havin 

A STORY OF THE NESTERTON SCHOOL BOYS. anything to do with him. "My father could have 
By the Author of ‘‘Sotprer Haro.p.” wish it under these circumstances. But I wish he 
never come ; I do wish that.’’ 
ati and a cose praet rages? mae 
their place on the wall, though the object of their 
Cuarrer IV.—Harcnine MISCHIEF. wiscriment old Peggie, had Se out of sight. 
Huo VERNON did not, of course, join in the up-; ‘‘I do wish I was a boarder,” Ceci! was 
roar among his companions: nor did he care to/| saying. 
associate with any of them. His own particular; ‘‘ Why, Vernon,” replied Jack Parker, ‘‘you 
friends had not arrived yet; so as soon as the, have changed your tune; you used to crow over 
school was dismissed, he ran across the play- | us, and think yourself so much better off.” 
ground down towards the river, and threw himself; ‘‘ Aye; but there’s a prospect of such capital 
on the ground beneath one of the beech trees—a/ sport, I don’t care to miss it; the best sport 
favourite position of his this hot summer, we've seen for many a long day, if it’s only well 
weather. i Managed.” 

‘¢ Absurd ! most intensely absurd !’’ he said to! ‘‘Oh, we'll manage it!” exclaimed two or 
himself: ‘‘to think of that woman bringing him ! | three voices at once ; *‘he shall; pay his footing 


26 
in some way or cther before many days are gone 
over his head.” 

‘‘He’s the greenest of the fresh ones by a 
long way,” observed Merridale. 

‘*Green! the grass is yellow compared to him. 
But, I say, let’s take the votes of this meeting ; 
what’s to be done with him ?” 

‘¢ Chaff him,” said Saunders. 

‘¢Duck him,” suggested Cecil. 

‘‘The very thing !” they all exclaimed ; ‘‘ into 
the river he shall go this night.” 

‘“‘No, not to-night,” objected Cecil; ‘‘it is 
my idea, and I ought todo it. I wish I wasa 
boarder, Ido. And there’s another thing; that 
old woman ought to be paid out for her audacity 
in invading our schoolroom. But how is it to be 
done?” ‘a 

‘*T will manage that,” replied Parker, eagerly ; 
‘she is sure to turn up again to-morrow morn- 
ing. Shell not leave her chicken without 
another farewell kiss.” 

‘*'You can’t be sure of that.” 

‘¢He knows,” said Saunders; ‘‘trust Jack 
Parker for not saying it without some founda- 
tion.” 

Parker laughed. | 

‘¢Of course I know. I happened, accidentally, 
of course, to be just under the class-room window 
when my lady was making her tender farewell, 
and the window being open, I could not help 
hearing her say she would see her ‘honey’ 
again.” 

_ Honey ! what a rich idea!” and then the 
four boys fell-to laughing so immoderately that 
they had much ado to keep their seats. 

Before the business of the meeting was half 
finished, footsteps were heard approaching, and 
a tall, lanky figure agate. in sight. 

‘‘Hist !” said Cecil; ‘‘ here comes my most 
worthy and respected brother. It don’t do for 
a sixth form fellow to see one here, even if his 
name is Vernon. So make yourselves scarce, 
my friends.” 

And suiting the action to the word, Cecil 
. slipped from his place, and by a few quick 
movements of hands and feet, alighted safely on 
the road below; the others scrambled back into 
the playground, and were gone long before Hugh 
could reach the spot. 

Hugh took his departure ed the easier and 
more frequented way of the back gate ; but when 
he reached home he found Cecil there before him, 
recounting, and perchance embellishing, the 
event of the afternoon, for the benefit of his 
sisters, Laura and Marianne. 

They both appealed to Hugh directly he 
eutered. 

* Hugh, is he telling the truth, or is he 
cramming us—as you boys say? He says 
papa’s friend, Willie Oliver, came to school tied 
to an old woman’s apron string.” _ 

**You must not take for gospel all that Cecil 
says,” was Hugh’s reply. 
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He was not going to discuss tn. subject either 
with Cecil or his sisters. 

‘* But, Cecil,’’ he went on, turning round upon 
him, ‘‘I am very much mistaken if I did not see 
you just now on the top of the playground wall 
—you and two or three more; were you not 
there ? 

‘*T shall answer neither bad nor good to that 
question, Hugh; it is not fairto ask it. If you 
thought I was there, why did you not come and 
make sure?” . 

‘Well, remember, the next time I see you 
there, I shall not pass it over, Cecil ; so you had 
better look out. i wonder how many times Dr. 
Carey has forbidden that very thing.” 

‘* I wonder what makes you in such a bad 
temper !”’ muttered Cecil, as Hugh left the room. 

The elder brother, not finding the society of 
his sisters altogether congenial, went to the 
drawing-room, where he knew he should meet 
with his mother. Mrs, Vernon was sitting in the 
bow window at her work. She looked up with a 


smile as nope joined her. 
‘‘ Well, Hugh, dear, how have you got on to- 
day ?”” 


liar liking for a full ae 


never all assemble on the first day. I never 
knew them do it yet.” | 

Clearly something had occurred to put Hugh 
out; and Mrs. Vernon waited a minute before 
she asked any further question. | 

‘*Has Willie Oliver come ?” she said at last. 

‘Yes, he has come, certainly.” 

_ And then Hugh proceeded to give his account 
of the boy’s arrival. | 

‘*T did not laugh at it like the rest, I was 
annoyed rather ; but I can tell you it has created 
an immense amusement in the school. And no 
wonder; his father cannot have one atom of 
sense.” 

‘*It is a pity,” said Mrs. Vernon, thoughtfully. 

‘*It has put a mark on the boy, that’s what. 
it has done. But I don’t suppose it much 
matters. Oliver, and his father, and the old 
woman are all well-matched.” 

‘*Then you have tried to make friends with 
Willie ?” | 

‘*No, I have net spoken a single word to him, 
mother; it was not likely.” 

‘¢Then, my dear Hugh, how can you tell what 
sort of a boy he is? and as for his father, I 
think your father is better able to judge of Mr. 
Oliver than you are.”’ 

‘* At least I can tell that it is utterly impos- 
sible for me to be on any terms of friendship 
with his son.” 

‘* Hugh,’ and Mrs. Vernon leaned over the 
end of the sofa and spoke earnestly, ‘‘it seems 
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to me that Willie needs you all the more be- 
cause of this. I can understand that with the 
majority of his schoolfellows, the manner of his 
coming will tell against him; but with you 
and Cecil it is different. You must make allow- 
ances for a father’s tenderness over an only child. 
He is strange to school ways, and you may help 
him much with your counsel and your protection. 
Encourage him to come to you in any little 
difficulty, and defend him against the laughter 
of his companions. I believe, Hugh, many a boy 
—aye, and man too, has been driven into the 
wrong solely by the scornful derision of those 
who ought to know better.” 

‘‘ Mother, tell me, why are you so anxious I 
should be kind to young Oliver ?” 

‘‘Why, Hugh, for Willie’s sake, and for your 
own. For yours almost more than his. I thi 
Hugh, that yours is a nature that requires to be 
constantly on the watch for the opportunity of 
benefiting others, be it in ever such a small 
degree ; or there is a danger that you will settle 
down into a lazy selfishness, my boy, that it will 
be hard to overcome; and I should be sorry in- 
deed to see you so. And for Willie’s sake, I am 
sure such influence as you could give him would 
be of the utmost service to him in his school 
life ; and it might be that the friendship would 
ae longer than that, asthat of your father’s has 

one.” 

‘“‘ Well, mother, I must see what kind of a 
fellow young Oliver proves himself to be, before 
I pledge myself to anything.’’ 


CHarrern V.—O.LpD PEaccrn’s Goon-BYE. 


Poor Willie Oliver felt very lonely and desolate 
when his old friend and companion, Peggie, had 
departed. 

eft alone for the first time in his life with 
entire oe it was not to be wondered at 
that he should be downhearted and out of spirits. 
And no one took the slightest notice of him as 
he sat by himself in one of the schoolroom 
windows, with his sad little face pressed against 
the glass. And there he would have remained 
the whole evening, had not one of the boys, as 
the whole lot trooped past him, called to him,— 


“Look sharp, youngster, if you want any 
tea; you'll stand a good chance of going without 
if you don’t stir yourself.” 


ithout a word, Willie rose and went with the 
ea keeping close to the boy who had spoken to 


‘¢ Oliver Cromwell will sup on briny tears to- 
night, no doubt,” said Parker with a knowing 
n 


“Well done, Parker. That’s a capital name 
for him !” exclaimed a chorus of voices. 

“ Thank you my friends,’’ replied Parker, with 
a mere if e hand; oes honour where honour 
is due. The name is not of my giving; it origina- 
ted with my friend Vernon, junior.” 


“Parker's been studying the ‘Ready Letter 
Writer’ in the holidays, that’s clear,” said 
Saunders. 

‘*True again, Saunders. I have it pat at my 
finger ends ; and shall treat you to various choice 
morsels this term you may be sure,” 

And so the talk passed on to other things; 
and Willie was left to look about him, and 
take in, if he could, the new and unaccustomed 
scenes of school life; but that evening was the 
longest he had ever spent. 

There were no regular lessons that evening, 
and the boys gathered together in small groups 
to talk over the events of the holidays. But no 
one came near Willie. He had returned to his 
window, and was thinking sadly of home, when 
Mason, one of the sixth form boys, came into 
the room; he was the eldest of the boarders 
who had arrived. He came up to Willie. 

‘*Dr. Carey sent me to look after you,” he 
said; ‘‘he thought perhaps you might like to go 
into the housekeeper’s room to-night as every 
one is strange to you.” 

Willie rose without a word, and held out his 
hand to be taken away. But Mason put it from 
him with a slight smile. 7 

‘* Nay, we won't go hand in hand like a couple 
of babies.” 

‘* You were never at school before, were you ?”” 
he asked, as they traversed the long passages 
together. 

‘¢ No,” replied Willie, briefly. 

‘Oh, well, you will soon get used to it; and 
you'll find us a jolly lot.” 

Willie stopped, and leaning against the wall, 
ut his hands before his face and sobbed aloud. 
o long as he was left alone and not noticed in 

any way, he had struggled successfully against 
the tears; but the first word approaching to 
kindness overcame him in a moment. 

Mason was sorry for the boy, though he 
thought it weak and foolish of him tocry; he 
put his arm round his shoulders and tried to 
soothe him ; perhaps he had a dim recollection 
of his own first day at school. 

“Come, dont cry. I will take you to Mrs. 
Henderson ; she is a motherly old body, and will 
take no end of care of you.” 

And Willie suffered himself to be led on. 

Mason had spoken traly of the old house- 
keeper; and Willie, as he looked up into her 
kind face, thought she might be a second Peggie. 

All the boys tried to keep in Mrs. Henderson’s 
geod graces, and she was fond of them all in 
a ere way; and many a tempting morsel 
and dainty did they receive at her hands, 
with Dr. Carey’s knowledge and connivance, 
probably, for she was too true and honest to do 
anything of which he would really disapprove. 

She took to Willie directly; and before going 
to bed that night, the boy felt that he had made 
a friend in that household of strangers. | 

By half-past eight the following mornin 
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Peggie might be seen once more wending her | been thinking and ae almost ever sin 
way up Beech Grove carriage-drive ; but sing but had not come any definite conclusion. ini 
alone, she went round to the back entrance this| Parker and Saunders were waiting for him at 
time. The boys had scarcely finished breakfast, | the back gate. 
but Willie came almost immediately; and Mrs.; ‘“That’s it, Vernon; we'll have a jolly lark, if 
Henderson showed them into a little room in a| only there are no lynx-eyes about.” 
remote part of the house, which the boys had d then Parker proceeded to inform him that 
christened ‘‘the prison,” as it was occasionally |‘‘old Mother Hub ”” was at that present 
the place of solitary confinement for refractory |moment closeted with her ‘‘ chicken ;” and that 
offenders ; but it was comfortable enough, and, |if they meant to do anything, it must be ‘‘ done 
as the housekeeper said, quite out of the way of |in a jiffy.” 
the young gentlemen, and they would not be dis-| ‘‘ Where are they?” asked Cecil. 
turbed. ‘*In the prison—the best possible place for our 
‘Well, my Willie, and how do yeu like it?” | purpose; for they may call as loud as they like 
was the old woman’s first question. there, and no one will hear them.” 
‘T don’t like it one bit!” replied Willie, with} ‘‘But what are you going to do?” again 
energy ; ‘‘and I never shall! Oh, Peggie, ask | inquired Cecil. 
papa if I may not come home again; I would be| ‘‘ Pray, hasn’t your fertile brain carried you so 
so very good!” and the tears in the boy’s eyes|far as that? Lock them in to be sure; make 
showed the petition came from his heart. prisoners of them in reality as they have chosen 
‘‘Nay, my pet, that would never do; what/|to go into the prison; then the old woman can’t 
would the master say if I took such a message as/ get home to-day, if she don’t catch the 9.30 
that. You know, Willie, my darling, it can’t be; |train ; and we'll take care she don't. I learnt so 
your pa would never have sent you here if it had |much from her confab with Mother Henderson. 
not been the right thing to do; and being the |So we'll teach her to beware of coming into our 
right thing, you must not want to go home again, | schoolroom egain.”’ 
—so settle it in your mind, dearie, to make the} ‘‘Capital!” exclaimed Cecil; ‘‘you have a 
best of it. There’s a deal of things in this here | head for contrivance, Jack.” 
world that aren’t pleasant, but if one goes at| ‘Ofcourse! have. But now to action.”’ 
them with a will, that’s just half the battle.| The three boys stole in at the playground door, 


You'll try to think of that, dearie ? ’ and slipping off their shoes, went softly down the 
*‘Yes,”’ replied Willie sorrowfully, ‘‘but I shall | passage towards the room where their unsuspect- 
be miserable here.” ing victims were. They stood still for a moment 


‘*Nay, Willie darling, not miserable; have/|to listen to the voices within ; and a smile rose to 
you forgotten what your pa said only that last |the lips of each, as they heard Peggie ‘‘ holding 
night—that though he would not be with you, | forth,” as Jack said, ‘‘to her bantling.’”’ 
there’s the Friend above to look to for help and| ‘‘ Here’s no key!” exclaimed Cecil ; he had 
comfort ?” been fumbling at the door, for the passage was 

The boy stood thoughtfully beside her for a/| not very light. 
minute or two, and then he raised his blue eyes,} ‘‘That’s unfortunate ; but where there's a will 
full of earnest feeling, to her face. there’s away. Here, let me see.” 

‘* Peggie, I am afraid I shall forget it all here.| And Parker produced from his pocket a piece 
I feel as if I should. Papa asked me if I loved|of thick string, with which he proceeded to tie 
the Saviour; I thought I did there,—but I don’t |the handle of the door to a nail in the wall not 
know, it seems so different here.” far off. 

‘¢Tell the good Lord all about it, Willie; keep} ‘‘ And here are the old body’s pattens, or clogs, 
close to Him, and He’ll not leave you. Youjor whatever they are; we'll hang them up to 
must try not to forget, my darling. And, |dangle in her face when she does get out. There 
above all, keep to the truth. There are always/now, I consider we've made a neat business of 
bad boys in every school, I dare say, and they | that.” 
may want to lead you wrong; but never min The conversation was carried on in whispers, 
stick to the truth, whatever they say.” be it observed. 

“TI will;’’ and the boy’s tones were clear and| ‘‘If we only get away all safe,” said Saunders. 
firm, as if he meant to keep the promise he was}; There seemed to be some doubt of that, for 
giving. footsteps were heard approaching, and the three 

‘‘ And now I must go. Good-bye, Willie. It} boys had to slip into a dark angle of the passage 
will be long before I hold my darling in my armsjout of the way. But no one came; the person, 
again. But mind and be a good boy.” whoever it was, turned in another direction ; and 

Cecil Vernon was earlier than usual at school|by and by they came out of their hiding-place, 
that morning. He had taken his breakfast|and stole quietly into the schoolroom. 
quickly, and run on before his brother; for he| Thenames were being called over, but they were 
had not forgotten the arrangement made with | ready to answer by the time their turn came ; and 
his companions the afternoon before; he had' they felt sure they had never been missed. 
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Caarrer VI.—Prcaie's WRATH. 


WE left Feeue the act of bidding good-bye to 
her young charge. Willie clung to her, loth to 
pee ; for he was only a little boy—only ten—to be 
eft alone among strangers so far away from home. 

If it had not been for the perfect assurance he 
felt that his son would be cared for and looked 
after by the Vernons, Mr. Oliver, would never 
have sent him so far as Nesterto Whether 
that assurance was likely to be of much avail to 
Willie, the reader must judge. 

But Peggie disengaged herself from him at 
last ; gave him her last kiss, and turned to the 
door to leave him ; and it was with a sudden ex- 
clamation of annoyance and anger that she found 
it fast. 

‘¢ Willie, my boy, what shall we do? the door 
is fast! those wicked boys have done it, I'll be 
bound ; and we shall have to stop here, and I 
shall be late for the train; and what will the 
master say if I don’t get home to-night ? oh dear, 
oh dear !” ; ; 

“I don’t think it is locked, Peggie,” said 
Willie, who had been trying the door; ‘‘it will 
open the least tiny bit; look !” 

“ Well, it’s all the same as if it was locked ; we 
can’t get out. Those nasty boys! The house- 
keeper said we should be out of the Mt here. I 
should not have cared if it had only been me ; 
but what will the master think? he'll be that 
uneasy lest something should have happened to 
vou, Willie;” and the old woman sat down on 
the nearest chair, and recked herself to and fro 
in despair. 7 

‘¢ Perhaps if we shout very hard, some one ma 
come,” suggested Willie; and he called with a 
the strength of his young lungs. 

But it was all to no se; the passage to 
that room was very little frequented, and every 
body was busy with their own employments; no 
one thought of those two. Willie was not missed 
among all the boys; and if Mrs. Henderson re- 
membered old Peggie, she concluded she had left 
without speaking to her again. 

“This is a bad beginning for you at school, 
Willie,” said the old woman. ‘I do hope Dr. 
Carey will find out who did it! I just do that! 
and Y hope he'll punish ’em for it as they deserve 
—making me late for the train, just for their own 
fun and mischief ! it’s shameful, Icallit!” 

‘“Never mind, Peggie,” said the boy, now in 
his turn the comforter ; ‘‘ we will bear it patiently. 
And I should not like them to be punished, for 
they have not done us really any harm, you 
knéw. I should like to forgive them, Peggie ; 
then perhaps they'll learn to love me.” 

‘¢ Bless the boy! how like his pa he talks ! 
That would be the best way, for certain, honey, 
only it would not be human nature to do it.” 

“No,” replied Willie with a smile, “but you 
know what you said yourself, Peggie, that I 
ought to have a higher aim than that. 
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‘‘Aye, true, my boy, I did. But,” she ex- 
claimed, in an altogether different tone, as the 
sound of the clock striking ten fell on her ear, 
‘we must not sit down in this fashion, else we 
may be here all day; we must try something. 
The door is tied, Willie,” she went on, ‘‘come 
my boy, and help; and may be we can break it. 

After a long time, and many efforts, their 
united strength succeeded—not in breaking the 
arin 4 but in dragging from the wall the nail to 
which it was fastened—and they were free. But 
as the door opened with a bound, down clattered 
the pattens that were suspended in front of it— 
rain or fair weather, Peggie never travelled far 
without her pattens. 

‘* Those shameful boys!” sheexclaimed, angrily. 
TI do believe the ring has come off one of them ! 
yes, it has. ce ought to be made to pay for 
it; and they shall too, if I have any say in the 
matter.”’ 

Willie, meanwhile, in stepping out of the room 
had put his foot on something hard ; he stooped 
down to pick it up. It was only a bit of common 
lead pencil, but it had a name written in ink on 
it, and that name was Parker : he put it into his 
pocket without saying a word. 

Peggie, with the pattens in one hand and 
Willie in the other, stalked off in the direction of 
the schoolroom. 

Once more were masters and scholars startled 
by the entrance of the old woman; but this 
time she glanced wrathfully round the room, 
and there was the red spot of anger burning on 
each cheek. She did not speak, however, until 
she had reached Dr. Carey’s desk. Then she 
made the following brief, but pithy statement :— 

‘‘There are some very wicked boys in this 
school.” 

‘‘ My good woman, I will speak to you in the 
other room,” said Dr. Carey, pointing to the 
class room where he had taken her before. 

‘No; by your leave, I will say what I have to 
say here Dr. Carey.” 

Peggie had a will of her own, and she would 
not move an inch ; so Dr. Carey was fain to listen 
with the best grace he could. 

“I re there are some very wicked boys 
in this school !”’ and the old woman cast a sharp 
glance around, to detect, if she could, the guilty 
ones ; but the three looked as unconscious as the 
rest ; though they were secretly somewhat afraid, 
and altogether disgusted that their prisoners had 
escaped so soon. 

‘*'Yes, it is a shamefu: trick !” Peggie went on, 
shaking her pattens wrathfully at the whole 
room of boys, ‘‘to fasten an old woman in 
that room, and make her late for the train, just 
for their own nasty, spiteful mischief !” 

An expression of extreme displeasure passed 
over Dr. Carey’s face. 

‘*Ts this true?’’ he asked hastily. ‘‘ Have you 
been treated thus ?” . 

‘¢ Yes, it’s true enough, sir,” replied the old 
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woman, drawing herself up. ‘‘I onght to have 
been off by the 9.30 train; for the master said 
that’s the only one I could get home by to-day; 
and here have I been kept till now, because some 
of your pupils chose to fasten the door, so that I 
could not get out; and we might have been there 
long enough yet, only, Willie and me, we managed 
to pull the string down at last. And what'll the 
master say, I don’t know; he'll be sore uneasy 
lest something has happened to the boy. They 
thought it a fine joke, no doubt; but I call it 
shameful ! and they have broken my pattens, too, 

‘© So do I call it shameful !” said Dr. Carey, in 
a most severe tone; ‘‘and I shall make it my 
business to find out who has done it. You may 
leave it safely in my hands; and if you will just 
come with me, I will see what can be done about 
your getting home.” 

Having delivered herself of what she had to 
say, Peggie was wiling onoe> to follow him. 

illie went quietly to his place in the class ; the 
class-room door closed behind Dr. Carey and his 
not very agreeable visitor, and the Nesterton 
schoolboys saw no more of old Peggie. It was 
more than half an hour before Dr. Carey returned, 
and none of the boys knew what had become of 
the old woman. 

But for the benefit of our readers we will state 
that Dr. Carey found, by consulting Bradshaw, 
that she could reach a town within ten miles of 
home that night, and proceed early the following 
morning ; and he also arranged to telegraph to 
Mr. Oliver, that he might not be uneasy about 
Willie. He would have bought her a new pair df 

attens; but that would have been a somewhat 
vificult thing to do perhaps; however, Mrs. Hen- 
derson came to the rescue, and produced a pair 
that were, if anything, rather superior te Peggie’s 
own—at any rate they were whole—of which she 
begged her acceptance. 
o the old woman went away pretty well satis- 
fied ; only she begged Dr. Carey to be very strict 
in punishing “those wicked boys.” 


A TALK ABOUT CHAIRS, 


PART FIRST. 


‘‘Ip is strange that our travels have not yet 
brought us to the chairs. There are so many 


in this room that it seems quite unpardonable |: 


to have neglected them so long.” 

I must say it does. We will do what we 
can to make amends for our negligence. I 

think I may safely say that chairs have con- 
ferred more honour on their favoured occupiers, 
been provocative of greater jealousy and heart- 
burning than all the remainder of the furniture 
put together. Even the distinguished table, at 
which it was so important to be rightly placed, 
must consent to occupy an inferior position. I 
am afraid, however that the commencement of 
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the history of chairs will disappoint you, as 
their origin is rather mean. No chair is men- 
tioned by name in the Bible, soI am unable to 
tell you whether the seats often spoken of were 
shaped at all like ours, or were merely stone or 
wooden benches. The ancient Britons, as you 
heard before, seem to have had no other seat 
but the ground ; but the Saxons soon invented 
a rude kind of chair, or, rather, stool. King 
Alfred’s throne consisted merely of a square slab 
supported by three legs. Seats of a similar 
bind, made of oak, much worm-eaten, are still 
preserved in some ancient halls and mansions. 
After a time the legs were increased to four, 
and were often made of a twisted form ; cushions 
also came into use, and the bare wnornamental 
19 Ieper of the seat was soon afterwards 
hidden by a covering of tapestry or needlework, 
often richly wrought in varied patterns of 
bouquets of flowers, or figures of men or animals. 

A curious chair of state, or throne, belong- 
ing to Dagobert I., a king of France in the 
sixth century, may seen any day by tho 
visitor to Paris. It is made of bronze, carved 
and gilded. Two strange-looking animals form 
the sides, and it has a kind of canopy over it. 
The centre of the chair seems, from the picture 
I have seen of it, to be hollow; but when a 
seat was required, it is supposed that a cloth of 
gold was suspended from the two side bars. 
The maker of this chair was one Eloys, who, from 
a simple artizan, rose to be the most remarkable 
man of his time. On account of his virtues, he 
was after his death canonized asa saint. It was 
while seated on this chair, which he had brought 
from Paris for the purpose, that N: pags I. dis- 
tributed the crosses of the Legion of Honour to 
the soldiers of his army assembled at Boulogne, 
for the invasion of England, in August, 1804. 

Bench s of wood or stone were still sometimes 
used insted of chairs in the reign of our early 
Norman sae The portraits of H I. and 
his queen, Matilda of Scotland, are both taken 
sitting on carved stone benches. On the back of 
the queen’s seat, a piece of figured cloth is hun 
and the scarlet cushion is in the form of a wool- 
pack, with four tassels of gold and scarlet. 

It was a curiously carved stone chair on which 
Richard II.’s assassin sprang and dealt the king 
his death-blow.”’ 

“‘ Please tell us all about it.” 

King Henry IV., the usurper of Richard's 
throne, while seated at dinner the day before, 
uttered the following exclamation in the hearing 
of one of his knights—Sir Piers Exton—‘‘ Have 
I no faithful friend who will deliver me of one 
whose life will be my death, and whose death my 
lite?” Sir Piers, hoping to ingratiate himself with 
Henry, immediately determined on the murder of 
the unfortunate captive, and enlisting the service 
of eight others, set out for Pontefract. The 
dinner served to Richard on that day was more 
plentiful than usual, but the ceremony of tasting 
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the food before he partook of it was dispensed with. 
This circumstance aroused his suspicions, and he 
inquired the reason of the omission, New 
orders had been received to that effect he was 
informed. The king on this flew into a passion, 
and seizing a carving-knife, uttered a terrible 
wish, which I need not here repeat to you. No 
sooner had the words passed his lips than the 
door was thrown open, and Sir Piers Exton, 
followed by eight tall armed men, rushed in. 
Richard sprang from his chair and succeeded in 
wrenching the weapon from the hand of the fore- 
most man, and in slaying four of his would-be 
assassins ; but Sir Piers of Exton avoided his blows 
and sprang on the chair he had just quitted. The 
king’s pret of the four surviving ruffians unfor- 
tunately brought him immediately beneath this 
chair, and Sir Piers was not slow in profiting by 
the advantage of his elevate position. He aimed 
a blow on the back of the \\ing’s neck with a pole- 
axe, which killed him on the spot. 

A high chair of state seems to have heen 
known by the name of a “‘sallete.” The sallete 
in which Henry VI. received the embassy of con- 
gratulation from the court of France on the occa- 
sion of his marriage, was covered with his father’s 
livery tapestry of blue diaper. 

Cane was at last brought from India, and 
then chairs more like those to which we are now 
accustomed were made. You must not suppose, 
however, that they were anything as comfortable 
as our own. In the first place, the back was 
perfectly straight, not rounded to the shape of the 
shoulders, as at present. The seat, too, was 
arta so high that the feet could not touch the 

ound, 
ar: How very uncomfortable! People must 
have felt as though they wanted to be assisted in 
and out of their chairs.” 

Ido not think these chairs would have suited 
exactly a certain fidget of my acquaintance. 

“‘I don’t think my father would have liked 
them either, for I should not have been able to 
jump up so easily and fetch him what he wanted.” 

You need not waste time in thinking over 
the inconvenience of these chairs, for probably, 
had you lived in those days, you would not have 
iar es such a luxury. Cane chairs were at 

rst only made for rich people, others were forced 
to be satisfied with wooden ones, cushioned with 
a hard, stiff, tanned hide, ornamented with a tuft 
of crimson yarn or scarlet crewel at intervals. 

‘* Were there any arm-chairs in those days?” 

They had something which was called an 
arm-chair in the twelfth century, as ae may re- 
member I mentioned an arm-chair of solid gold 
in our talk about tables. Some say that an Alder- 
man of Cripplegate, others, a priest, was the in- 
ventor of elbows, which at first consisted merely 
of straight pieces of wood fastened at one end to 


, the equally straight back. 


“*T should think such elbows were a very doubt- 
fal improvement.” 
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They were made still more uncomfortable 
than there was any necessity for them to be, by 
being usually placed so high that when the arms 
rested on them the shoulders almost touched the 
ears ; besides which the space between was s0 con- 
fined that if the occupier were inclined to be 
stont, the elbows pressed against the ribs and 
rade the sides quite sore. 

“TI think people had better have gone back to 
their old-fashioned stools and benches again.” 

After a time, for ladies, a kind of settee or 
double seat was invented, with an elbow at each 
end and another in the middle. These, when 
covered and made soft with padding, must have 
felt comfortable. For a long time these settees 
were the nearest approach to sofas even in 
palaces ; noone, until quite modern days, thought 
of lying down full length except when in bed: 

“You said that chairs were articles of furniture 
of great importance. Their history has not been 
a very{grand one at present.” 

I am just about to commence the long de- 
scription of the etiquettes and ceremonies once 
connected with chairs, and I warn you that you 
may become rather weary of it before I have 
ended. 

‘* You must try me; I promise at any rate not 
to yawn.” 

At the court of the Tudor sovereigns, the 
king only was permitted to sit on a chair during 
dinper. A Florentine ambassador gives the fol- 
lowing account of the etiquette maintained at the 
court of Edward VI. ‘‘ When one of the king’s 
sister’s eat with him, she may not sit on a chair, 
but a mere bench, and so far distant from the 
head of the table and the king that the canopy 
does not overhang her. The ceremonies observed 
before sitting down to table are truly laughable. 
I have seen, for example, the princess Elizabeth 
drop on one knee five times before her brother 
ere she took her place.” 

‘*Only suppose that I was obliged to go down 
five times on one knee to father before I was 
allowed to eat any dinner !” 

The courts of Spain and Portugal, and next to 
those the court of France, laid, however, more 
stress upon absurd customs of the like kind than 
any others in Europe. During the exile of our 
two queens, Henrietta Maria and Mary of Modena, 
at the last-named court, it is strange to observe 
how much the subject of precedency occupied 
their thoughts, at times when one might have 
supposed their minds would be too exclusively 
filled with matters of sorrowful import to find 
room for such trifles. 

In 1646, the period when King Charles’s for- 
tunes became daily more disastrous, Queen 
Henrietta and the Prince of Wales were invited 
to visit the Palace of Fontainbleau, Even such 
atime of anxiety as this could not exempt the 
unfortunate queen from a strict attention to the 
laws of etiquette, or she would have run the risk 
of giving otfence at every turn. The Queer 
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Regent and Louis XIV., the young king of France, 
came to meet their guests, and received them 
into their coach. On alighting King Louis gave 
his hand to his aunt, the Queen of Great Britain, 
and the Prince of Wales led the Queen of France. 
By a prior agreement arrived at between the two 
queen mothers, the Prince of Wales, when he 
visited the Queen of France on the following day, 
was invited to seat himself in an arm-chair, or 
fauteuil, as the French name is, but on his 
mother’s entrance, shortly afterwards, it was 
necessary for him to rise, as in her presence it 
was not fitting for him to occupy a nobler seat 
than a joint stool. It would probably, however, 
have seemed derogatory to his dignity to move 
to a less distinguished seat, so he took his place 
in the circle, and remained standing during the 
remainder of the audience. Throughout the 
whole visit the Queen of France rendered these 
ceremonies still more burdensome than they need 
have been, by thinking it necessary to politeness 
to offer the precedency to her guests on all occa- 
sions, which they, in equal good manners, were 
bound to refuse. . 

‘* Well, I should not have liked to be a queen 
’ or princess at that time.” 

The young King of France being the reigning 
sovereign of the country, of course ranked before 
the Prince of Wales, but he would never consent 
to take precedence of him in any way without many 
apologies. Their mothers endeavoured, however, 
to render matters easier for them by arranging 
that they should both be provided, when in their 
presence, with equal joint stools, or both stand 
at the same time. 

‘Oh dear! why could they not stand when 
they pleased, and sit down if they were tired ?”’ 

Because they were too distinguished per- 
sonages to be at liberty to please themselves in 
such matters as you can do. 


THE CHILD’S FRIEND. 
AN OLD STORY IN A NEW FORM. 


In Palestine, that sunny land, 

Where stately palms and cedars grow, 
A fair and peg little girl 

Lived, many hundred years ago. 


She was her parents’ only child: 
A bud of promise, rich and rare : 
Sheltered from every chilling blast, 
And nurtured with the fondest care. 


Twelve happy summers passed away, 
And then some dire disease drew nigh, 

Which stole the roses from her cheek, 
And dimmed the brightness of her eye. 


They laid her on her little couch, 

And watched her with an aching heart; 
So much they loved her, that they felt 

As if they could not trom her part. 
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But worse and worse she grew, until 
eit saw that life was ebbing fast; 
en some one said, “ That Mighty Friend, 
Who heals the sick, is conning et 


“ Your little daughter he might cure :?”’— 
The father hastened down the road, 
He met the Saviour, sought his aid, 
And hope within his bosom glowed. 


When, lo! am appeared— a 
« What tidings?" Str, the child is dead !™ 
“ Nay, fear not, but believein Me,”  — 
The Saviour kindly to him said. 
oe reached the house; they stood beside 
er little bed, where each one wept; 
But Jesus bade them dry their tears, 
And told them that she only “slept?” 


Gently he took her by the hand, 
And saying, “‘ Little maid arise!” 
He restaging 2 back to earth: she woke, 
And fix’d on Him her soft dark eye 


Then instantly she rose and walked; — 
Quite well she was, and strong agai 
For Christ not only gave her life, . 
But cured her sickness and her fp 


And ever after, when she saw 
The Saviour passing through the street, 

She ran towards Him, full of joy, © 
So kind and good a Friend to meet. 


She loved the Saviour,—reader dear, _ 
Will you not love the Saviour too ?_ 
He Sea bee life, and health, and friend: 

He died upon the cross for you. 


And now he says in tenderest tone, __ 
“ Dear little child, come, trust in Me; — 

And those who His sweet call obey = 
Will always safe and happy be. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Ovr cordial thanks are given to cur dear friends the 
canvassers. Some of them are trying now for the 
first time to gain subscribers for us; we they 
will be as successful as our other kind friends have 
been. Specially we thank those who, year after year, 
have steadily sought to promote the circulation of 
“Sunshine,” and are not weary in well doing, but as 
zealous as ever. The new Canvassing Bills may be 
iad on application to the Editor, or through any 
bookseller. New correspondents are refe to the 
Editorial Notices in “ Sunshine ” for May,’1867, 

VotumeE for 1868. Now ready. Prices: Is. 64. 

lain cloth; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, any colour; covers for 

inding, 6d. plain; 9d. gilt. Any bookseller will 
supply these. The years 1862—1866 are only to be 
had in yolumes, not in separate numbers. 

Reapine@ Caszs for the preservation of a year's 
numbers, till they are bound, may be ordered through 
any bookseller, sixpence each. 

Letters for the Editor, and Books for Review must 
be addressed thus:— The Rev. Dk. WHITTEMORE, 
care of Mr. W. Macintosh, Publisher, 24, Paternoster 

| Row, London. All letters to be prepaid. 
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[DaIsXY LOOKING AT WINNIE’S PHOTOGRAPH. | 


DAISY’S FORTUNE. little girl is to live with us, and to be like a 


sister to me ?”” 
; ‘Dora SELWYN,” *‘Ennest| Aunt Lucy was very much disturbed by this 

a Oriaaoe? he. ; part of Mr. Raymond’s letter. 
: ‘It is some nonsense of your papa’s, I dare 
say,’ she answered ; ‘‘let me look at his letter, 
Cuaprer V.—AvntT Lucy croaks A LITTLE. | my dear.” 
Mr. Raymond scarcely anticipated the glad com- | Winifred passed it to her, and watched her 
motion which his question about Daisy Clinton | perusal of it with eager eyes. 
raised in the mind of his little daughter. ‘*Ts it true, do you think, aunt ?” 

“Oh, aunt,” she exclaimed, ‘‘what does papa| ‘Oh no, Winnie; your father would never 
mean? He says, ‘How would I like to have | dream of undertaking such a responsibility.” 


Daisy for a sister?’ Does he really mean that the| But notwithstanding aunt Lucy’s assuring 
D 
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words, her tone was so very uncertain, that Wini- 
fred’s nga little ear detected the discrepancy, 


and she sai 

‘“‘But I don’t think pape would have asked 
me the question if he not intended some- 
thing by it. I am almost sure he means that the 
little girl is going to stay with us. Oh, it will 
be delightfal ! 1 will give her half of my play- 
things, and she shall——” 

‘Do not be so hasty, Winnie dear; before you 
begin to plan what you will do, wait till you hear 
from home again.” 

‘“Why, aunt ay ” : 

‘¢ Because then, if you find that you are mis- 
taken, you will not be so disappointed.” 

Do grown-up people really believe that their 
small listeners put their prudential counsels into 
practice? Is it likely that Winifred curbed the 
reins of her imagination until the arrival of more 
home tidings should show whether it were advis- 
able or not tocontinne her pleasant anticipations ? 
No, her little head was too full of ideas to-¢id 
itself of them very easily; besides, she liked 


them too well to have even the wish to do so; 


and though rather checked in her confidences by 
aunt Lucv’s wise advice, she went on building 
such wonderful castles in the air as would have 
astonished the good lady, could she have seen 
them. " _ r 
Winifred, though not at, all of a reserved dispo- 
sition, was one of those children whose frankness 
is entirely dependent upon the thorough sympathy 
of their companions. The moment she felt the 
want of that, she drew back into herself like a 
flower that folds itself up when the sunshine is 
gone. But whenever this was the case, she neither 
showed nor felt the least discomposure. Her 
sweetness of temper remained unaltered; she 
was only a little more silent than usual. 

‘¢Have you written to Winifred?” asked Mrs. 
Raymond, the same evening on which her hus- 
band had despatched his letter. 

‘‘Yos; Tom is gone to the post now,” he 
answered. 

‘Then you told her of our intention about 


Daisy Clinton ? ; 

“tT only just hinted at it. I said, as I was 
concluding, ‘ How would you like to have Daisy 
for a sister ?’”’ 

‘¢ Was that really all you said about it ?” 

‘¢Yes; I had not time to say a great deal, and 
I thought that would be just sufficient to excite 
her curiosity.” 

‘‘And her impatience too, I should imagine. 
You had better not have named it at all, than 
have named it in that way.” 

‘Oh, I shall write again to-morrow.” 

*“‘T hope you will, for Winnie will not know 
what to think of your question, It was very 
thoughtless of you to tantalize the poor child so.” 

Winifred tried to wait patiently for further in- 
formation, but she found one day quite long enough 
te be kept in ignorance, and she heard the post- 
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man’s knock at their door on the following morn- 
ing with a considerable degree of satisfaction. 
And this time her papa’s letter not only made 
ample amends for the defects of his former one, 
but Winifred’s mamma had spared a few minutes 
to add a few details that were more in her pro- 
vince than in that of her husband’s; so that 
altogether the little girl had a nice long descrip- 
tion of what Mr. and Mrs, Raymond purposed 
doing for Daisy. 

It was fortunate that Winifred: had partly had 
her breakfast before the letter came, for she could 
not be persuaded to eat any more afterwards, and 
her second cup of tea and her remaining bread 
and butter went away untouched. She was too 
full of pleasurable excitement to have any appetite 
left. ad she been able to move about she 
would almost have danced with joy; and now 
her bright eyes and deepening colour showed the 
warmth of her feelin 

-“@Qh, I am so glad that Daisy is to live with 
us,—so glad, that I hardly know wlhpat to do.” 
jae ve not sure, Winifred, that you will really 

i a0 

‘*QOh, aunt, I feel quite sure that I shall.” 

‘* Yes, you may feel so just now, but you have 
not tried it yet, Winifred; and things often turn 
ont very differently from what we imagine they 

But Winifred’s spirits were too high to be 
nape by such commonplace moralizin 

“I won t expect too much if I can help it,” 
she said; ‘but it must be nice, aunt, to have a 
sister of one’s own.” 

‘* But, Winifred, this little girl will not be 
your sister.” 

‘No, aunt, I know that ; but she will be just 
as good, and perhaps better, because we shall 
have so much more to talk about than if we had 
been always together.” 

‘*Qne would think you were a great talker, 
Winifred.” 

Winifred smiled. 

‘““It will be pleasant to have a companion of 
my own age to talk to; it is what I have so long 
wanted,” 

‘* Well, my dear, I wish I admired this new 
scheme as much as you do.” 

“ Dow’é you admire it, aunt?” 

‘*No, Winnie, I cannot say that I do; and I 
am very much surprised that your mamma should 
approve of it.” 

‘Mamma always likes what papa likes,” ob- 
paths Winifred. F = 
es, I expect it is your papa’s doing. He 
really ought to have known better. It is a most 
unreasonable and foolish affair; and he will be 
heartily tired of it before long.” 

Winifred did not deny the truthfulness of her 
aunt’s censure, neither did she believe it. Her 
mother had taught her that little girls ought not 
to contradict their elders, so she made no reply, ' 
but her confidence in the wisdom of her papa’ 
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judgment was not in the least disturbed. She 
did not understand why her aunt was so much 
vexed by his letter, for in Winifred’s estimation 
papa could not do wrong. 

Happy will it be for us if we have the same 

erfect trust in our heavenly Father as little 
Winifred had in her earthly parent ! 

Another letter soon arrive arranging for Wini- 
fred to go home in a few days. When she first 
went to the sea-side, her m had not intended 
her to stay “eee than a fortnight, but her visit 
did her so,muc that the fortnight was ex- 
tended to a month, and since then, various reasons 
having hindered her papa from fetching her, she 
had remained two or three more weeks with her 
aunt, But now Mr. Raymond had sent word in 
his letter that he was really coming for her on 
the Wednesday, but that they were not to return 
until the Saturday, because he not only wished 
to have some sea-breezes himself, but he also in- 
tended to bring Daisy Clinton down with him, as 
mamma said that the change, although so brief, 
would do the child more good than anythin 
else. Daisy was not ill; she was as well, indeed, 
as usual, but she felt, as was very natural, rather 
sad at losing her mother, and Mrs, Raymond 
thought that, as she had never seen the sea, the 
sight of something so fresh and grand would help 
to divert her mind from her late trouble. 


Oh, how pleased Winifred was with the idea of 


so soon seeing Daisy ! She could scarcely think 
of anything else, and she occupied he with 
all sorts of little plans for Daisy’s comfort, both 
at the sea-side and at home. I think Daisy 
would have been surprised if she had known how 
busy Winifred was about her, and how wishful 
she was to make her happy. 

Some of Winifred’s plannings were told to aunt 
Lucy, for she was so brimful of eagerness, that 
she was obliged to let some of it overflow, but 
most of them were kept to herself, for aunt Lucy 
seemed so annoyed at Mr. Raymond’s project, 
that she could scarcely listen patiently to her 
little niece’s joyous remarks. 

‘‘T hope it may all turn out for the best, 
Winnie,” she said, ina tone which implied how 
little foundation there was for such a hope, “ and 
that you will not suffer through it, poor child.” 

Winifred looked up in amazement, but the look 
was unobserved by aunt Lucy, who was carefully 
tae OP some dropped stitches in her knitting. 

‘¢ Why, aunt, how could I 3” she said. 

“My dear, you are, happily, not old enough 
to understand these thi ; buteven youcan see, 
Winifred, that as your parents are not rich, it 
will be a great e to them to have another 
little girl to provide for, and there will therefore 
be so much the less for you to have.” 

Winifred brightened. 

‘‘Oh, I’don’t mind that at all, aunt. I will 
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Perhaps the earnest, unselfish expression of the 
little face at which she hastily glanced, made aunt 
Lucy rather ashamed of having suffered her- 
self to sow such thoughts in the child’s mind, 
for instead of pursuing the subject, she said 
cheerfally,— , 

_ * Yes, you are right in dwelling on the bright 
side, Winifred ; there is no use in looking out for 
troubles, as I doy’ : 

Aunt Lucy scarcely correct in describi 
herself as one who hooked. out for troubles ; a 
indeed, nobody who noticed her plump, comfort- 
able figure, her-cheerful countenance, and the 
kind, motherly air.with which she petted Wini- 
fred, wonld have believed her statement. But 
she was very clever in finding out any defects 
and deficiencies, either in plans, people, or things, 
and this often made her appear uncharitable in 
her judgment when she was not really so, For 
as soon as she had satisfied her propensity by the 
free use of her tongue, she was one of the readiest 
to forget the “shadows,” and to see only the 

“sunshine.” Still, this habit of hers is not to 
be commended, for her hasty words took more 
effect than she intended, and her friends were so 
clouded by the shadows which she pointed ont, 
that they entirely overlooked the sunshine, 

Winifred’s sky was too bright just then to 
be really darkened by aunt Lucy’s hints and 
prognostications. Yet many grave and anxious 
thoughts, which she would not otherwise have 
had, were the result of her aunt’s speeches. No 
one but herself knew how serious she was in con- 
triving what little luxuries and pleasures she 
could henceforth relinquish, in order to save the 
money that would be needed for Daisy, nor how 
she reproached herself for having often teased her 
papa for toys and treats, which perhaps he could 
ill afford to give her. 


CHarrer VI.—Daisy HAs Misarvinas. 


Daisy Clinton loved her mother, tho not 
perhaps so warmly or so deeply as if she had 
always lived with her; for she had miss 
through leaving her so early, those little tender 
and fondling ways which unconsciously endear a 
mother to her child ; and having been trained b 
her grandmother to be very independent an 
self-reliant, she had proved, since her return 
home, more of a help than a charge to Mrs. 
Clinton. Mrs, Clinton was not a strong woman, 
either in mind or in body, and after the death of 
her husband she had made quite a companion of 
Daisy, and had treated her more as an equal than 
as a child ; so that Daisy was better able to take 
care of herself than some girls of her age would 
have been. Still, she was an affectionate, warm- 


do with as little as I possibly can, that Daisy ; hearted child, and her first burst of sorrow when 


may have all she wants, and then I dare say we 
shall be able to manage.”’ : 


her mother died, was so violent that good-natured 


‘Mra. Denham was quite alarmed, and feared she 
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would be ill. But Mrs, Raymond knew that 


feelings which find an outflow are less lasting 
than those which are pent up, and she rather en- 
co for a while, t checked Daisy’s tears. 


But after letting her weep freely, she comforted 
her so tenderly, and made her so thoroughly at 
home with Mr, Raymond and herself, t the 
little ee could not but feel that, although 
she had lost her mother, she was not left without 
real friends. She had liked Mr. Raymond from 
the first day that she went to his shop, and it 
was impossible for anybody to know . Ray- 
mond and not yield to the influence of her win- 
ning ways ; and Daisy thought how nice, and yet 
how wonderful it was, that a home should be pro- 
vided for her with them ; and she did not forget 
in her first prayer beneath their roof to thank 
her heavenly Father for his goodness in thus 
caring for her. 

For Daisy had learnt to trust in God, and to be- 
lieve that He would always be her Friend. Young 
as she was, and not only young, but in many re- 
spects giddy and thoughtless too, Daisy could 
nevertheless say with the sweet confidence of the 
Psalmist, “When my father and my mother for- 
‘sake me, then the Lord taketh me up.” And 

“was not this promise already fulfilled in her hav- 
ing such new and unexpected friends, to act so 
‘kind a part towards her? 

Daisy was glad that there was a little girl in 
‘Mr. Raymond’s family, for she, like Winifred, 
had never had a sister, and thought it would be 

very pleasant to have a companion of her own 
-age for a playmate. 

But Daisy had some misgivings about the 
‘fature. Mrs. Denham had told her all about Wini- 
fred’s affliction, and how, in consequence, she 
was petted and indulged to such a degree, that 
she was never contradicted, and was allowed to 
have her own way in everything. This report 
had reached Mrs. Denham through the medium 
of aservant of the Raymonds, a gossiping girl, 
who was not very accurate in her statements, but 
who had not intended her words to convey the 
impression which they had left on Mrs. Denham’s 
mind. It was quite true that Winifred was al- 
most as much indulged by her father and mother 
as she had oh bipeiey ut then she omitted to 
add, that the little girl was of so contented and 
docile a spirit, that it was very rarely she even 
expressed a desire for anything that was contrary 
to her parents’ wishes. So Mrs, Denham imagined 
that Winifred was a spoilt, selfish, disagreeable 
child; and she told Daisy she was afraid that 
she would not always have a very easy time of it 
with her. 

‘ST thought I would just give you a hint about 
it my dear, and then it would not take you all 
of a sudden like, when you got there. But don’t 
you worry yourself about it now. It may not be 

t as we are fancying it is; besides, if the child 
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that’s enough to make anybody fretful and un- 
reasonable.’ 

Daisy gravely assented to these remarks, but 
she began to think that her new home might 
prove less comfortable in reality than it had been 
in imagination. She remembered, when residing 
with her grandmother, that there was a lame boy 
living opposite to them, whose violent temper 
and selfish disposition apparently kept the whole 
household in a constant state of ferment. From 
the window of her own little room she had a view 
of the parlour in which this lame boy usually sat, 
and she had sometimes seen him throw his books 
or toys at his sisters in a fit of passion, and toss 
his food upon the ground, if he were at all dis- 
satisfied with it; and the prospect of Mr. Ray- 
mond’s little daughter bearing any resemblance 
to her former ‘ieighbour was not a very agreeable 
one to Daisy. 

Perhaps Mrs. Denham surmised as much, for 
she went on to say, — 

‘*T am sure Mrs. Raymond will be kind to you, 
dear ; and as for her husband, I don’t believe he 
could be otherwise if he tried : so if it should not 
be all smooth sailing with the little girl, why, 
you mustn’t mind that ; you must set one thing 
7 eae the other, and be as it says ip 
them verses you read to me the other day, that 
there is, after all, more blue sky than clouds.” 

‘*T do not think I am often disso ntented, Mrs. 
Denham,”’ said Daisy, in a tone, not of self-praise, 
but of thoughtful investigation. 

‘*No, my dear, I don’t think you are ; and it’s 
a great blessing, both for one’s self and for others, 
not to be in the habit of making mountains out 
of molehills ; for, of course, there’s something to 
put op with everywhere.” 

I know that,” said Daisy. 

‘¢ And I'll tell you how I always bear any fresh 
tria] that I meet with, dear. I just look at it as 
a cross which my Master bids me take up and 
tha Him, and that lightens it wonder- 


‘*Mamma once told me so, when I was fretting 
about something,” said Daisy, softly; and then 
she put her arms round Mrs. Denham’s neck, and 
kissed her, 

The two understood each other, for both loved 
the same Saviour, and there was thus a sweet 
bond of sympathy between the diy blunt, 
uneducated Mrs. Denham, and the bright, refined, 
intelligent little Daisy. 

After that brief conversation Daisy made up 
her mind that if she had a cross to carry in her 
new home, she would strive to carry it cheer- 
fully ; and she thought that if she could at all 


help Mr. and Mrs. Raymond by being patient 
and kind to their little daughter, it was the best 


eats she could make for all their kindness to 
erse : 
But though Daisy in this way reconciled her- 


us 
i rather troublesome, why, she’s had a deal of 'self to anticipated trouble, she felt rather anxious 


suffering to go through, poor little lamb, and 


labout her first meeting with Winifred, and she 
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was not sorry that it was to take place at the 
sea-side, because she thought that any little awk- 
wardness on either side would pass off better 
there than in the quietude of Winifred’s home. 
Mrs. Raymond had shown her a photograph of 
her little girl, but had told her that it was not a 
ood one, being very much older and crosser 
ooking than the original. | 

‘**¥or Winifred is a most sweet-tempered child,” 
said her mother, ‘‘as you will find when you 
know her. But this was taken a few months 
after the accident, when she was languid and out 
of spirits, and that may y account for the 
expression of the likeness. She has had a better 
ome since then, but she has it with her at the 
sea-side, because her aunt wished to see it.” 

Daisy looked long and earnestly at the photo- 
graph, but she did not like it. The features were 
pretty, but the face altogether was heavy and 
sorrowful, and did not give you a pleasant impres- 
sion of its owner. And Daisy was doubtful 
whether to be guided by the picture, or to accept 
Mrs. Raymond's explanation of it. For the sun 
eught tobe a faithful, if not a flattering portrait- 
painter ; and then, is not a mother often partial 
in her judgment of her children? Daisy failed 
in arriving at any satisfactory conclusion, and 
resolved to wait until she could see and decide 
for herself. 

But she already felt very tenderly inclined to- 
wards Winifred. For, so active as Daisy was 
herself, and a little disposed withal to be rest- 
less and impatient, she could not but pity any 
one who was obliged to be helpless and still. 
She unwittingly followed Winifred’s example in 
forming little plans respecting themselves for the 
future ; plans in which she figured as Winifred’s 
nurse, and friend, and par bee waiting npon 
her with unwearied assiduity, and submitting to 
her whims and ill-tempers with a meekness and 
serenity which, itis to be feared, was chiefly ima- 
ginative. 


A TALK ABOUT CHAIRS. 


PART SECOND. 


THE courts of Spain and Portugal were, as I told 
on before, the most punctilious in these matters. 
n 1704, the Archduke Charles, who had assumed 

the title of Charles III. of Spain, visited Lisbon, 

then the residence of Catharine of Braganza, the 
widow of our king Charles II. The Archduke 
was a mere boy, under the control of a tutor, and 

Queen Catharine happened at the time to be ill 

in bed, suffering from a severe attack of erysipelas, 

but on neither of these accounts might the laine 
of etiquette be relaxed. ‘‘His most Catholic Ma- 
jesty,’ as he called himself, frequently sent to 
inquire after the Queen of England’s health, and 
one day communicated the great desire he felt to 
wait upon her. Though the prospect of a cere- 
monious visit must, we should imagine, have 
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been most unwelcome to a lady suffering from se 
painful and disfiguring a malady, Queen Catharine 
returned a courteous m e, to the effect that 
‘*she waited with equal desire to see him.” The 
preparations for receiving the distinguished visitor, 
and the mode of conveying himself and his at- 
tendants to Queen Catharine’s pe required 
much previous arrangement. When he at length 
arrived, the whole of the Portuguese court were 
assembled to receive him; but his tutor only 
accompanied him to the queen’s apartment, no 
other gentleman being suffered to be present. 
The tutor merely placed a chair of black velvet, 
which had been provided for the King of Spain’s 
use, at a convenient distance from the bed, and 
then withdrew to wait at the door of the adjoining 
a ent, in which the ladies of honour wer 
assembled. 

‘s Was the queen in bed then when she received 
her visitors ?” 

Yes, she was too ill to get up. It was not 
considered strange then for ladies to receive their 
guests when in bed. A lady was with the queen 
when the King of Spain entered, but as soon as he 

repared to sit down, she withdrew into the hall. 
Rothin is known of the conversation between 
their Majesties, the interview being strictly pri- 
vate ; but two sad breaches of etiquette are re- 
corded on the part of both the king and his tutor, 
which shows that there was a limit to the pa- 
tience even of distinguished Spaniards in those 
days. His Majesty actually so far forgot him- 
self as to leave the room without waiting to 
have his chair removed; while his tutor’s con- 
duct was even more unpardonable. He per- 
ceived, while waiting in the ladies’ room, that. 
his friend, the Admiral of Castile, was outside, 
and feeling for his forlorn position, took upon. 
himself to tell the porter that ‘‘he ought either.- 
to allow the admiral to enter, or let him go out.” 

The porter,, however, was too well instructed in. 
his duty to submit to be schooled by a tutor, 
Prince of Lichtenstein though he was, and very 
properly replied that “‘his Excellency had to be. 
there, and the admiral not ; if he wished to go- 
out he might do so, but the admiral had no busi-. 
ness there, because that apartment was reserved. 
for the ladies,” ‘*Proper order was observed in. 
that palace,’’ adds the author from whom the 
above account is taken, ‘‘which showed that it 
was the habitation of a queen possessed of such 
 slbegaar and virtues as was her Majesty Donna 


tharina.” 
place it must have been, with 


‘* What a dreary 
such tiresome rules 
Now I will tell you of some ridiculous dis- 
utes connected with arm-chairs, which occurred 
oring the exile of James II. and his queen, Mary 
of Modena. It was the desire of Louis XIV. that 
the dauphiness, wife of the heir to the throne, 
and the other ladies of the court, should pay a 
visit of ceremony to the Queen of England. The 
dauphiness, however, feared that in the presence 
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of the Queen of England she would not be allowed 
to sit in an arm-chair, and therefore excused her- 
self under plea of illness, Absolute monarch as 
Louis XIV. was, it seemed for along time that the 
bringing about this visit was beyond even his 
power toaccomplish. Although ee health, 
the dauphiness obstinately persisted in staying in 
bed for several days. the wife of the king’s 
brother had also her stipulation to make before 
she would accede to the king’s request. “She 
had a right toa ‘fauteutl’ or arm-chair on the 
ueen’s left hand, and she would not go unless 
t were allowed.” The duchesses, too, must 
have their ‘‘ tabourets,” the same as in their own 
court. The king’s brother likewise expressed great 
indignation because the queen had not kissed him 
when he was presented to her. 

“* Not kissed him !” 

Queen Mary explained, when told of this com- 
plaint, that it was not the custom in England 
“to kiss any man ;” but at the same time expressed 
her readiness to com ly with the French custom, 
should the kin think it advisable for her to do 
so. It seems that such was his opinion, for it is 
recorded as a fact of great importance, that a few 
days afterwards the Queen of England kissed 
Monsieur, and that, in consideration of havin 
received that honour, he consented to relinquis 
his claim to an arm-chair in King James’s pre- 
sence, and would make no further complaints to 
the king, his brother. 

‘* How childish and ridiculous all this nonsense 
seems |”” 

It does indeed ; but are not many other things 
which people now consider of the utmost import- 
ance, in their nature trifles? No doubt the angels 
often think our disputes most childish and non- 
sensical, The royal family themselves probably 
thought many of these customs highly absurd, as 
their own court had been conducted on more 
sensible principles ; but they soon discovered that 
it was necessary to be to the full as particular as 
the French themselves, or they would have been 
considered as fallen indeed, and forfeited all claim 
to be treated like royal personages. The dauphin, 
it was at length arranged, should sit when in King 
James’s presence on a pliant or folding chair; but 
when alone with the queen, might be entitled to a 
fauteuil. Thus he was at length satisfied ; but, 
alas | his claims were far from being the only ones 
to be considered. The princes of the blood had 
their own pretensions also; and their ladies were 
far more difficult to please than even they them- 
selves, After these the duchesses all claimed to be 
treated with suitable respect, and not satisfied with 
the privileges they enjoyed in their own court, de- 
manded to have those accorded to a similar rank 
in England also, They had heard that it was 
the custom there for the monarch to kiss the 
- ladies presented to him, they therefore demanded 
to be kissed by King James, and to be allowed to 
sit in the ce of the queen. 

‘*All this annoyance and worry must have 


almost driven the king and queen out of theit 
minds,” 


I must pass over some of it, and tell you only 
how Queen Mary contrived at last to satisfy the 
dauphiness. As she still pretended to be ill, the 
Queen of England thought it would be better to 
waive ceremony, and pay the first visit. (This 
was a great condescension on her part, as the 
dauphiness should have paid her respects in the 
first place.) After having, with some difficulty, 
provided herself with a suitable toilette for the 
occasion (this point also required much considera- 
tion), she drove to Ve es in a coach. The 
er of France came himself to hand her _ 
and leading her into his presence-chamber, plac 
her in a chair of‘state higher than hisown. Here 
he conversed with her for half an hour, and then 
conducted her to the dauphiness’s apartment, who 
came to the door to receive her. ‘I thought, 
madam, I should have found you in bed,” said 
the queen, feeling some natural ko ne at per- 
ceiving the lady, who said she been ill for 
weeks, in the apparent enjoyment of perfect health. 
‘‘ Madame,” replied the dauphiness, ‘‘I was re- 
solved to rise, that I mer property receive the 
honour done me by your Majesty.” The King of 
France then withdrew, because in his presence 
his daughter-in-law might not sit in an arm-chair, 
and then as soon as he departed, the import- 
ant ceremony of taking seats was at last accom- 
plished to the satisfaction of all parties. The 
Queen of England was led into the place of honour, 
the dauphiness seated herself in the fauteurl on 


'her right hand, the Duchess of Orleans on her 


left, the three little sons of the dauphiness were 
also perched on arm-chairs ; and lastly, the prin- 
cesses and duchesses made their appearance, and 
sat on stools round the room. 

‘¢I think it would have been more comfortable 
for both the ladies and little boys to have changed 
places,” 

Oh, comfort was never considered in such 
matters, Perhaps, as pride never suffers pain, the 
little boys were too conscious of their rights to feel 
uncomfortable. The pretended invalid thus found 
herself quite equal to the task of entertaining a 
large party. She seems to have felt quite proud 
at having obliged the queen to pay the first 


visit. 
Although the titles eae James could now 
bestow were worth nothing, he found it necessary 
to confer several shadowy honours on his followers, 
that their ladies might be entitled to sit on ta- 
bourets at the French court. The ceremonies 
connected with these erate were not even yet 
ended ; but I really think you have heard enough 
of the annoyance they caused to King James 
and his queen. If you do not believe that my 
assertion of the great importance of arm-chairs 
was well founded, you must be an unbeliever 
indeed. 

I have yet one more anecdote, however, to 
give you concerning an arm-chair. The Marquis 
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D’Avand was ambassador from Louis XIV. to 
the states of Holland. On December 8rd, 1680, 
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WHO’LL BE MY FRIEND? 


D’ Avand sent word to one of the officers of the} A PARABLE, BY A VERY YOUNG AUTHORESS. 


Prince of Orange’s household, that he intended 
waiting on the princess that evening. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this message was never de- 
livered, so the princess sat down to her usual 
evening game of cards, without making any pre- 
parations for her visitor. In the course of the 
evening the ambassador entered, and, it seems, 
was highly indignant on perceiving that the card- 
tables were already set out. Had he been treated 
with proper ceremony, they would not have been 
brought until after his arrival. The princess, in 
alpine ignorance of his state of mind, rose from 

er seat when he entered, and pvlitely requested 
him to play with her; but to this civil request 
the ambassador was rude enough to make no reply 
whatever, until, looking round the room, he es- 

ied a chair with a coat-of-arms, which he drew 
orth for himself, and sat down. The princess 
in the meantime seems to have quietly resumed 
her game, and a few minutes afterwards D’Avand 
rose, and went to the table to play. The Prince 
of a coming in shortly afterwards, likewise 
joined the game, and the evening closed to out- 
ward appearance very amicably. e ambassador, 
however, did not in reality so easily forget the sup- 
posed affront he had received. e cause of his 
seating himself in an arm-chair before answering 
the princess he himself explained on the follow- 
ing day. ‘‘His master, Louis XIV., had given 
him positive orders,” he said, ‘‘to seat himself in 
an arm-chair whenever he saw the princess do so, 
and should there be but one in the room, he must 
endeavour to turn the princess out, and sit in it 
himself.” 

‘* What shockingly rude conduct ! Then, after 
all this ceremony and nonsense, people did not 
understand common politeness !” 

It may be refreshing to you to hear, after 
listening to the details of so many tedious cere- 
monies, that careless childhood could not, even 
in those days, be bound down always to strict 
rules, but would occasionally outrage all laws of 
etiquette. In a painting, still preserved in Paris, 
Queen Henrietta Maria is depicted as a child 
_ sitting at dinner, with her little brother, the 
Duke of Orleans. Both children are dressed in 
the same manner as a grown-up lord or lady of 
the time, but the behaviour of the young Duke 
is not in accordance with his stiff-looking dress, 
He has just taken the largest piece from the plate 
which he and his sister share together ; the little 
ering has one hand raised, as if giving him a 
ecture, while their mother and governess are 
loo ing on with amused countenances. 

** Well, I must say it is refreshing to hear of 
something natural again,” 


Spot was only a poor turnspit, and lived in the 

kitchen ; but poor as he was, he was very proud. 

He thought he was fifty times better poor 
ussy, who sat purring a pretty song to her 
ittens. 

But it was a sad thing for Spot, this having 
no friends; so he resolved to start in search of 
one grand person who would be his friend for 

") 


He marched up and down the ceineiy tates 
in a loud, pompous tone, “ Who'll be my friend ?’ 

‘‘T will,” said pussy, raising her large green 
eyes, that shone like emeralds, to his face. 

‘* You indeed !”’ said Spot contemptuously, 
‘**you poor, silly thing! What kind of a friend’ 
would you be, I’d very much liketoknow! Why, 

oucan do nothing but purr, purr, to your kittens. 

gh, the idea! If I have a friend it must be 
somebody more important ;” and away he strutted, 
leaving pussy to continue her song, and to think 
how very silly he was. 

Next morning Spot went into the garden, and 
walked up and down for some time. Presently 
two beautiful spaniels, named Flash and Dash, 
sce dancing down the path playing with each 
other. 

“‘ Ho, ho !” thought Spot, ‘‘here are two nice 
handsome dogs.” So he walked up to them, say- 
ing, ‘* Will you be friends ?” 

The two dogs looked at each other, whisperin 
ne laughing ; then they said, ‘‘ Yes; come an 
play.” | 

Away they went over the flower-beds and well- 
kept borders, having such a game, and Spot was 
in his glory, having such fine frien But, 
alas | in the midst of the fun in came the gardener. 
Away went Spot’s playfellows, and hid behind 
the hedge, but Spot was too frightened to stir, so 
he stayed where te was, shaking and trembling. 

Up came the gardener, brandishing a big stick, 
and examining the trampled flower-beds, the pots 
upset, and the flowers broken or rooted up. Spot 
looked at the havoc they had made, and felt very 


gulty. ; 

‘You naughty dog,” cried the gardener, ‘I 
know now who tears up my flowers ;” and }.o beat 
ope unmercifully, and chased him out of the 
arden, 

P Once more without a friend, he wandered about, 
thinking how unkind the spaniels had been to 
run away and leave him all alone to brave the 
danger. He reached the edge of the lake, on which 
several snow-white swans were sailing gracefully 
about, admiring their reflection in the water. 
‘‘These beautiful creatures,” thought Spot, ‘‘shall 
be my friends.” He plunged into the water and 
swam towards them ; but they were so frightened 
that they age swiftly away, and Spot, dripping 
and mortified, regained the bank, saying to him. 
‘self, “ What shall I do? nobcdy loves me.” 
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So he went on a little farther, and he met a 
boy dressed in a blue frock and a straw hat. 
<¢ Will you be my friend ?” says Spot. 

‘6 Indeed I won't. 

ou to play with,” replied the little boy, and a 
large greyhound coming, the child went off with 
him, and Spot continued his search. 

Presently he met a peacock with his tail spread 
out like a fan. Up marched Spot with his ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Will you be my friend ?” 

The peacock screamed and flew up into a tree. 

‘* How ugly I must be!” said Spot, ‘‘every- 
body is afraid of me ;” and with drooping head he 
continued his way. He went into the farmyard ; 
a little black hen strutted up to him, saying, 
“* Cluck, cluck ! what do you want ?” 

‘*T want a friend,” said Spot, humbly. 

‘‘That’s easily settled,” says the little black 
hen, who was a great busybody; “come, I will 
introduce you to my friends the turkeys.” | 

So saying she led him across the yard, and 
introduced him to every one. But they would 
have nothing to say to him. The hens cackled, 
the ducks quacked, and gobble, gobble, gobble, 
said the turkeys, and they hunted him out of 
the yard. 

Poor Spot went on his way till he met a large 
Newfoundland dog, who very good-naturedly asked 
him what was the matter. Spot hung his head, 
for he was very 
the big eee so kind that Spot took courage 
and told his tale. The Newfoundland laughed 
very much at Spot’s doleful story, and told him 
he better go back to pussy and see if she was 
still inclined to be his friend. 


Spot took his advice, and with many tears and | _! 


sighs asked pussy to be his friend. She, good 
creature, forgave him all, promised to be his 
friend for life, shared her supper with him, and 
gave him one of her kittens to play with. 


BALANCES. 


In the early periods of the world, gold and silver 
were paid by weight; so that persons employed 
in traffic of any kind carried with them a pair of 
scales or balances, and different weights—generally 
stones of various sizes—in a pouch or bag. 

A poor woman in the country went to hear a 
sermon, in which, among other evil practices, the 
use of dishonest weights and measures was ex- 
Seip She was much affected by it. The next 

y the minister happened to call upon her, and 
he took occasion to ask her what she recollected 
ef his sermon. The poor woman complained 
much of ner bad memory, and said she had for- 
gotten almost all that he had delivered; ‘‘ but 
one thing,” added she, “I remembered—I re- 
membered to burn my bushel.” 
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I can get a nicer dog than | © 


much ashamed of himself, but | = 


No. III. 


Now to work again, all clever girls and boys, and 
construct a story for the above group of pictures. 
These pictures sketch the life of a remarkably 


clever man. We do not expect you to guess his 

name, and your story, if it include all details as 

given above, will be a correct solution, though it 

may not exactly correspond with the real biography. 

_ Please attend to the following hints when wnit- 
our papers :— 

ma Write egibly. 

2. Write on one side only of the leaf of paper. 

3. Do not write on coloured paper. 

4. Try to give a complete account of the pic- 
tures, but do not make your story longer than is 
needful. 

5. If oy friends offer to help you, be sure to 
very politely decline their assistance. 

6. Give your name, address, and age. 

7. Address your papers as follows':—The Rev. 
Dr. Whittemore, 24, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

EDITOR, 
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WILLIE OLIVER: 


A STORY OF THE NESTERTON SCHOOLBOYS. 
By the Author of ‘‘SotprzR Haro.p.”’ 


CHAPTER VII.—FRUvUITLESS INQUIRIES. 


PzcGiE had begged Dr. Carey to be very strict ; 
and very stern and strict indeed he looked when 
he returned to the schoolroom. He gave orders 
for the usual business to be suspended, and bade 
the whole room rise while he spoke to them. 

“It is a most disgraceful affair that has oc- 
curred this morning. You all know how rene 
I dislike practical a even when played upon 
yourselves: but those are harmless compared 
with this. It was unkind, nay, almost cruel, to 
act as you have done to-day : for I presume it 
wanted none of your good-will to keep the old 
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[aE BOYS DRAGGING WILLIE DOWN THE RIVER BANK. | 


woman there all day; only your schemes were 
Pappily frustrated. It can hardly have been 
done from thoughtlessness. No, I am afraid it 
was a deliberate act of unkindness; and those 
who committed it, themselves deserve being 
locked up in that very room for a whole day. 
But you all know how much I prefer a voluntary 
confession when you have done wrong. If, there- 
fore, the guilty boy or boys will come forward, 
and tell me they are sorry, the punishment shall 
be remitted to two hours’ imprisonment.” 

Dr. Carey paused, but a dead silence prevailed : 
no one came forward to own himeelf in the 
wrong; and after a minute he went on. 

‘*You call yourselves gentlemen, I believe ; 
but this that you have done this morning was 
mean and cowardly : a most ungentlemanly trick 
practised against an unoffending woman; and I 
sincerely hope Beech. Grove never witness 
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nn another. Cecil Vernon, was it you who 
id it?” 

The question was suddenly put, and startled 
Cecil considerably; but he managed to answer 
readily enough, ** No, sir.’ 

**Very well. It seems no one is inclined to 
confess, so the whole school must suffer for it. 
You will forfeit your half-holiday next Saturday. 
But mind, when I do find it out, it will be all 
the worse for that boy.—And now, Mr. Fairburn, 
the studies may proceed.” 

There was a great deal of grumbling after school 
hours: the boys were very irate at the loss of 
their holiday, and vowed vengeance on the cause, 
if they could only discover him. Ah, but it 
was if: they were not likely to do that at pre- 
sent, for Parker grumbled as loud as any one; 
and if the other two were more silent, they gave 
no cause for suspicion. 

Hugh Vernon was noipbis fe disgusted with 
the whole affair; and he could have found it in 
his heart, had it been in his power, to take a 
oe on old Peggie for the disturbance 
she caused, 

As the boys were bounding off to the play- 
ground, Parker felt a light touch on his arm, 
— turning round, saw Willie Oliver beside 


across the boy’s face; ‘‘oh no, I hope not; he 
ra surely, be unkind to me.” 

‘* Well, you ask him, and see what he says.” 

‘© Dr.Carey asked him, and he said ‘ No.’ ”’ 

‘¢ Well, you ask him,” repeated Parker. 
peer as Willie was going away, he called after 

mn, 

‘*T say, young "un, you won't tell?” 

‘*No, of course not. I should not have come 
to you if I had meant to tell.” 

illie did ask Cecil Vernon, and the answer 
he got was the same as Dr. Carey had received— 
a decided ‘no,” 

‘‘But Parker said you did,” said Willie. 

*‘Then Jack Parker lies.” 

‘*] say, Cec,” said Parker, when he and Vernon 
junior next met, “how could you bring out such 
& ie little fib ek one ta little angril 

‘*It wasn't a fib !’’ said Cecil, a little ily ; 
‘ST did not do it; you did.” 

‘*Come, that’s rather too good! You had a hand 
in it; you can’t deny that. Andif you didn’t 
tell a fib to Dr. Carey, I don’t know what truth 
is, that’s all.” 

‘* No, it’s very plain you don’t, for I did not do 
it,” repeated Cecil; and he looked ready for a 
quarrel had Parker pursued the subject. 

‘¢ There’s more in Oliver Cromwell than there 
looks to be,” remarked Parker to his companions 
some time afterwards; ‘‘he is made of the right 
sort of stuff, after all.’’. 

But on what he founded his assertion did not 
appear, so that it was scarcely to be wondered at 
that it was not believed. 


‘Is your name Parker ?” he asked. 

“Jack Parker, at your service, Mr. Oliver 
Cromwell,’’ he replied, with a low bow. 

‘*Then I want to speak to you a minute, 
please.” 

Parker followed him into the deserted school- 
room, wondering what he wanted. 

“Is this yours?” asked Willie, putting the 
bit of pencil into his hand. 

‘Yes; where did you find it?” 

‘‘Where you dropped it, I suppose; close by 
the door of the room where Peggie and I were 
fastened in.” 

Jack Parker looked for once quite nenplussed ; 
he was convicted by evidence that he could not 
deny. But he was not long at a loss. 

‘And pray why didn’t you take it to Dr. 
Carey, and tell him all about it, instead of bring- 
it to me?” 

‘¢ Because I did not want you to be punished ; 
that was the reason.” 

Parker raised his eyebrows with a look of sur- 


CHarrur VIIJ.—Crciu’s WIsH REALIZED. 


‘*MamMa dear, here is a letter for you,’ said 
Laura Vernon, as she danced into the room where 
her mother was sitting the next afternoon ; ‘‘ the 
postman has just brought it.: It is a foreign 
letter, mamma ; is it from grandpapa ?” 

‘No, dear ; from your aunt, I think,” replied 
Mrs. Vernon, hastily taking and opening it. 

Laura did not pay much attention to her 
mother or the letter; she went to the window, 
and stood looking out. 

There was a man with a barrel organ, and a 
little monkey dressed up, and tied to a string; 
and Laura amused herself by watching the antics 
of the poor little creature, until she was startled 
by a low, gasping sob. Turning round, she saw 
Mrs. Vernon with her head bent down and buried 
in her hands. 

Laura sprang to her. 

‘¢Mamma, dear mamma, what is the matter ! 
do tell me.” 

With considerable effort Mrs. Vernon mastered 
her emotion sufficiently to look up and put an 
arm) round her daughter. ; 

‘¢ Grandpapa is very ill, my darling ; not likely 


rise, 
. “I don’t see that you need have cared much 
about that.” 

‘¢But I did care,” replied Willie, earnestly ; ‘1 
did not want you to suffer because you had made 
poor Peggie suffer, and me, and papa too. But 
it was not kind ;” and Willie raised his blue eyes, 
and looked his companion full in the face. 

Parker's gaze dropped. . 

‘SNo, it was not ; and I am sorry! did it now. 
But Cecil Vernon had as much to do with it as 


“¢Qecil Vernon !” and a troubled look passed 
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to get better, I fear. Will you find papa for me, 
Laura!” 


‘‘Yes,mamma, And may I not send Marianne 
to you ” 

‘No, dear, thank you; I. would rather be 
alone just at present.” ry, on 

Laura ran away to seek her father. She found 
him in the greenhouse, tying up a branch of the 
passion-flower that had broken loose. She burst 
in upon him with the exclamation, — 

“Oh, papa, will you come to mamma directly, 
please ?’ 

Mr. Vernon threw down knife and string, and 
turned to his daughter. | 

‘¢ What is it, Laura? Mamma is not ill?’’ he 
asked, in some alarm. 

‘*No, papa; but she has just got a letter from 
France, and grandpapa is very ill, and mamma 
wants You, papa, please.” | 

Mr. Vernon went in at once, and Laura joined 

Marianne, and told her; and then the two girls 
ran down the garden to the gate, to watch for 
their brothers’ return. It was close upon five, so 
they would not be long. 
_ Hugh appeared first, as he manelly ot swing- 
ing his long arms about, as if he did not very 
well know what to do with them. Laura looked 
pia Leer and important as she opened the gate 
or 


‘‘Hugh,” she said, ‘‘grandpapa is dying ; 
mamma got a letter this afternoon saying so.” 

“Oh, no, Laura,” put in Marianne; ‘you did 
not tell me so bad as that.” 

‘*T know he is, though,” repeated Laura, con- 
fidently ; ‘‘ mamma said he could not get better, 
and she looked so white and sad, Hugh.” 

‘Where ismamma?” was all Hughsaid in reply. 

‘* Oh, she is in the drawing-room, and papa is 
with her. You must not go, Hugh.” 

But Hugh went on towards the house. Before 
he reached it, however, he had changed his mind, 
and, turning, went out at the gate again, only 
saying to his sisters in passing,— — 

“T shall be in by tea-time.” 

Cecil soon came up, and the girls had a much 
more sympathizing listener in him. 

But if Hugh did not say much, he was doing, 
which was, after all, the best thing. For he 
thought, ‘‘ Mamma is sure to want to go as soon 
as ever she can ; I will go and get a Continental 
Bradshaw, and then I can study the trains out 
for her.” 

Mr. Melville, Mrs. Vernon’s father, was resid- 
ing at Hitres, inthe south of France. His health 
had been failing for some time past; not so 

eatly as to cause much anxiety; still he had 

en recommended by his physician to try the 
air of Hitres; and for the last three years he 
and his only unmarried daughter had been living 
there. Mrs. Vernon had not seen them all that 
time, but she had heard from them constantly, 
and latterly the accounts of her father’s health 
were much better. Only the last letter had said 


that he was really almost quite well, so that she was 
totally au Prenat’ for the blow that had come. 

Her children looked anxiously at her as she 
came in and took her place behind the tea-urn as 
usual ; but the first burst of grief had passed, and 
except that she was very, very pale, and her 
hand trembled very much, there was nothing to 
indicate that anything unusual had happened. 
She did not speak of her trouble ; and the girls and 
Cecil were too much subdued to make the laughin 
and talking they usually did, Hugh never said 
much at any time, so that altogether it was a silent 
meal, and much more quickly over than usual. 

As soon as it was done, Laura and Marianne 
withdrew to their evening lessons. Cecil followed 
them, only as he passed his mother he put his 
arms round her and kissed her, whispering, — 

‘‘ Dear mamma, I am so sorry.” 

Mrs. Vernon returned his embrace with warmth, 
but she did not speak, and the tears stood in 


her eyes. 

Hugh stayed. He was the eldest, and he 
thought he a right to have a voice in any 
plans that were made. 

Mrs, Vernon was the first to break the silence. 

‘*Charles, I must go,” she said to her husband, 
in a low, trembling tone. 

‘“*You shall, my dearest, as soon as possible. 
We cannot disregard that most importunate mes- 
sage, ‘Come, let me see you once more,’ can we ?”’ 

ugh looked up eagerly then. 

“Papa, if you would trust me! I would take 
the greatest care of mamma, I would indeed ; and 
I am sure I could, papa.” 

‘*No, my boy, that is not to be thought of for 
s moment. You would do your best, I am sure ; 
but you are too young. No; if your mother goes, 
I go with her.” 

‘‘And what will become of the children?” 
asked Mrs. Vernon, anxiously. 

‘“‘The boys are easily disposed of,—Dr. Carey 
will be willing to take them, I have no doubt. 
And the little girls must find a place somewhere 
I dare say Mrs. Bailey will kindly allow them to 
stay with her, and be under her governess, during 
the few weeks we shall be away. I will write a 
note to ask her, and Hugh shall take it on to- 
night.” 

‘* But, papa, why cannot we all stay on here 
without you and mamma just as well?” 

‘Not without some one to take care of 
ue ; and there is no one we could as 

o it.” 

Hugh thought he was quite capable of taking 
care of brother and sisters, and house, and every- 
ars? but he did not say so. 

‘‘How soon can I get there?” asked Mrs. 
Vernon. 

Hugh produced his Bradshaw. 

‘‘T was sure mamma would want to go as soon 
as she could, so I went and got this,” he said. 

‘‘That was very thoughtful of you, Hugh,” 
said his father. 


ou, 
to 
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And then the two bent their heads over that 
most puzzling of books, and at last they made 
out that by leaving home the following evening 
they could reach Hiéres in three days. 

Mr. Vernon then wrote his note to Mrs. Bailey, 
the vicar’s wife, and while Hugh took it there, 
he went himself to speak to Dr. Carey about re- 
ceiving the two boys as boarders for that term, as 
it was quite uncertain how long they would be 


away. 
The next day was all bustle and confusion con- 
sequent on the sudden departure. There were s0 


many thin ales nece to be attended to, 
that Mrs. Vernon’s mind was kept from dwelling 


on her trouble, and on the approaching separa- 
tion from her children. 

But by evening all was in readiness. Laura 
and Marianne been delivered over to Mrs. 
Bailey, who had readily agreed to receive them. 
Hugh and Cecil had been at school in the morn- 
ing, but they had remained at home in the after- 
noon. After gees gra parents off, they were 
to return to Beech Grove; and Mr. Vernon’s 
house was to be closed as soon as possible for an 
indefinite time. 

Such a total change had a few short hours 
caused! How true it is that we ‘‘ know not what 
a day may bring forth”! 

But the travellers had not started 
Vernon had been putting away some o 
able books and ornaments from the drawing-room 
tables and cabinets, and Hugh had been helping 
her; but they had finished now, and Hugh drew 
near his mother’s chair for a last talk. 

‘*It seems so strange, mamma; I cannot half 
realize it.” 

‘*T dare say not, my boy; norcanI. We shall 
all feel it more afterwards than we do just at pre- 
sent. It is a great change indeed, but we cannot do 
otherwise. If only I am in time to see my darling 
father once more!” 

“Oh, mamma, I hope you will,” said Hugh, 
cheerfully. 

a“ Well, dear, we will se so. But we have 
only a few minutes together now, Hugh, and 
there are one or two things I want to say to you. 
You will be placed in a very different position 
from what you have ever been before, Hugh. 
You will have no one to look up to—no near 
earthly friend, I mean. But dont try to lean 
upon yourself: look up, my boy ; there is all you 
want there. Hugh, my darling, I fear for you, 
I fear for you !” 

Hugh moved uneasily. 

“I don’t think you need, mamma. I am sure 
I think I have always done my duty, and I hope 
I always shall.” | 

‘* Ah, there’s the danger, my boy! you don’t 
distrust yourself. But I will try and leave you 
all in better hands than mine. Promise me, dear 
Hugh, that when you are in any difficulty about 
right or wrong—in little things, I mean, for 
little things go to make up life, and I do not 
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think ;0u will err in great things,—promise me 
you will ask for God’s guidance, I cannot be 
near you to counsel and direct ; but He is always 
near. Will you promise, Hugh t” 

Hugh’s answer did not come immediately. His 
face was hidden by his hand, so that Mrs. Vernon 
could not see his features; but she waited until 
he spoke. 

‘© Mother, I cannot give that promise, for I 
am sure! should break it. But rest content,” 
he added, in a lighter tone, ‘‘I shall not go far 
wrong, you may be sure. And, mother dear, 
I don’t think you quite understand school life ; 
what you would consider wrong, and what would 
be wrong at home, isn’t wrong there, it is so 
different.” 

Mrs. Vernon heaved a low, deep sigh. She 
did not answer him; she could not argue with 
him then ; she could only do as she so often 
done before—take him to wiser hands than hers. 
But if Hugh had known what a heavy weight he 
had added to his mother’s already overburdened 
heart, I think he would have tried to answer 
differently. 

Neither of them had spoken again when Mr. 
Vernon entered the room to say that the cab 
would be at the door in a very few minutes, and 
Mrs. Vernon must prepare for her journey. He 
was ig ey again, when he turned back to 

to Hugh. : 


‘*You must look after Willie Oliver, Hugh ; 
I have promised his father to do it, and I must 


leave you to keep that promise. Mind you let 
him make a friend of you. And be a good lad, 
and take care of Cecil.” 


Hugh said nothing, but he turned away almost 
in disgust ; he was beginning to be sick of the 
name of Willie Oliver. 

The last good-bye was said, the carriage door 
was closed, and- the train moved away. Hugh 
and Cecil had seen the last of their parents for 
some time to come, and they returned to Dr. 
Carey’s. Cecil’s wish had come to pass, they 
were boarders at Beech Grove. 


CHaprern [1X.—THE WAY IN WHICH HUGH FUIL- 
FILS HIS FATHER’S REQUEST. 


Hues was wandering listlessly through one of the 
long 8, y knowing what to do with 
hinwelf and feeling strangely unsettled and un- 
happy, when he came face to face with Dr. Carey. 
The master laid his hand on his shoulder with a 
kindly smile, 

‘‘This is an unexpected change for you, Ver- 
non,” he said; ‘‘ but we are not strangers, you 
know. I hope your parents will not be very long 
absent ; and in the meantime we must remember 
that nothing comes by chance. I am glad you 
have come here, for there is one thing I want you 
todo. That young Oliver is quite at sea as to 
school matters ; I wish you would look after him 
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a little. I put him under your care, Vernon ; 
see that the others don’t tease him too much.” 

Hugh made some unintelligible answer ; but 
Dr. Carey hardly waited fora reply : he had given 
his orders, and had no doubt they would be 
obeyed. Hugh had very much doubt at that 
moment. 

He took two strides to the window, and stood 
with his elbows on the sill, and his chin in his 
hands, looking out into the playground, where 
his companions were noisily playing ; but he was 
not thinking of them, only of oneofthem. Hugh 
was out of temper, any allusion to Willie Oliver 
always did put him out of temper. 

‘*Such fass and bother !”” he said to himself; 
**it was bad enough before, and now old Carey 
must needs be at me about the fellow! I hate 
the very sound of his name! I wish he had 
never come to school if he couldn’t take care of 
himself. However, I am not going to take care 
of him, if he gets into all the scrapes in Chris- 
tendom.” 

And so Hugh stood, nursing bitter thoughts in 
his heart, instead of trying to send them away. 

Suddenly some one spoke his name, scarcely 
above a whisper. 

‘* Hugh Vernon.”’ 

‘*‘ Hugh turned sharply round, to see the object 
of his meditations standing beside him. 

‘*What do you want?” he asked, crossly 
enough. 

Willie had his slate in his hand: ‘‘I can’t 
understand this sum, please; and papa said I 
was to ask-you when I was in any difficulty.” 

With a half-smothered exclamation Hugh asked, 
“ What are you bothering your head with sums 
now for? it is playtime ; g° out and play.” 

** Yes, I know,” he replied, with a little sigh, 
*“*but Mr. ——— the usher said I was to finish 
this, and I don’t understand it at all. Won't 
you help me, please, Hugh ?” 

‘‘ Here, give me hold ;”’ and Hugh seized the 
slate somewhat roughly, and with two or three 
strokes of the pencil finished the sum, and 
handed it back to Willie, saying, ‘‘ There, take 
that to Mr. Fairburn ; it’s all right.”’ 

**Oh, but,” protested Willie, carefully rubbi 
out the figures Hugh had just made, ‘‘that won't 
do; I haven’t done that, you know. I wanted 
you to show me, that was all.” 

‘Why, what a muff you are!” exclaimed 
Hugh, angrily ; ‘Sas if it would make any differ- 
ence! But I shall not help you again, if that is 
what you do when I have troubled myeelf ! You 
may go and pose it out, for me,” and Hugh 
turned moodily to the window to look out again. 

Willie’s face wore a sorrowful look, but he said 
no more, only withdrew as quietly as he came to 
the corner of the empty schoolroom, where he 
had been sitting before; but he had to wipe 
away a tear or two before he could go on with 
his work. 

Willie did not regret what he had done. He 
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thought of old Peggie’s last words, ‘‘Stick to the 
truth,” and he determined to do it; but he was 
sadly piney eelate to find that the Vernons, of 
blagy ae ather are oken with such aU aa 
as friends, were likely to prove anythi ut 
friends to him. aes _— 

Half an hour later Hugh strode into the school- 
room. Willie was still there, bending over his 
slate. At first the elder boy took no notice of 
him—outwardly, at least ; but he could not help 
observing that Willie’s hand went up very often 
to his eyes to rub away a tear. At last Hugh 
went up to him. 

‘* Bothering over it yet! You had much better 
have let it be as I did it.” 

And then Hugh explained the rule of long di- 
vision so well that Willie quite understood it, 
and before long the sum was finished. He looked 
up with a most grateful face to Hugh. . 

‘*Thank you very much,” he said; and then 
putting his hand into Hugh’s, he said, softly, 
**Will you love me? will you be my friend, as 
papa said ?’” 

ut Hugh pushed him from him angrily, and 
with some force, so that the little boy almost fell 
over the adjoining form. 

‘*Stuff and nonsense! I hate such softness! 
the sooner you get over that foolish sentimentality, 
the better for yourself and every one else, Oliver. 
What, make a friend of you because I have helped 
you with yoursum! No indeed !” 

Willie sat down by the desk, and sobbed as if 
his heart would troak, and wished he had never 
come to Nesterton: but Hugh took no further 
notice of him whatever. : 


CHarren X.—WILLIE ‘‘PAYs HIS FOOTING.” 


*¢No, I shall not do it ! that’s flat !” 

The speaker, Jack Parker, was standing with 
his back against the trunk of a tree, and a very 
determined look upon his face. Cecil Vernon sat 
on the grass at his feet. 

‘* You don’t mean it, Jack?” 

‘*T do, Cec. I'm not going to persecute Oliver 
Cromwell.” 

‘‘ Persecute! who talked of persecuting? I 
only want to make him pay his footing; and it 
is quite roper that he should.” 

‘Well, 1 shall not do it ; and you had better 
not either, Cecil.” 

‘*Saunders,”’ called Cecil, as that worthy came 
sauntering up the playground. 

Saunders quickened his pace, and joined them. 

“Here's Jack Parker going to bid good-bye to 
all scrapes and all mischief ; he’s going to be the 
pattern youth of Beech Grove this term, and 
carry off the good conduct prize before everybody.” 

“Which 1s what you won't do, at any rate,” 
remarked Saunders. 

**T don’t want it,” said Cecil, scornfully; 
“ Jack’s perfectly welcome to it, for me.” 
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Parker's face glowed, but he managed to answer 
with tolerable good-temper,— 

‘¢Don’t talk nonsense, Cec! But I am not 
going to play off jokes against Oliver; he’s not 
the sort of fellow to stand it.” 

‘‘Why,,dear me, we are not going to hurt him, 
only frighten him a bit ; and you thought nothing 
of frightening old Mother Hubbard. You'll help 
me to give, ey a bit of a duck in the river, won't 
you, Saunders ?”’ 

“Ay, I’m your man for anything of that sort ; 
and Merridale will join us, I am sure. I say, 
Jack, you won't turn sneak, I hope, and betray 
us ? 29 


‘¢No,”’ replied Parker, a little scornfully, ‘‘ but 
I warn you, Vernon, you had better not do it.” 
hear ! good advice gratis from Jack 


be of their party. 
shoulder, ani -With a grave and serious expres- 
sion said, ‘* You have been here four days, Oliver, 
and you have not conformed to the rule of the 
school yet.” 

Willie looked u 

‘¢Haven’t 1? what is it that I have not done ?” 

‘* What every fresh boy must do. You have 
to be dipped three times into the river. Socome 
along, and don’t let us waste time over it.” 

But Willie did not move. 

‘¢Is it Dr. Carey's rule ?’’ he asked at last. 

Saunders and Merridale turned away, and shook 
with laughter; but Cecil answered, with the 
gravest face possible, ‘‘ Why, of course it is, you 
goose | andif you don’t come, we shall carry you.” 

‘¢¥ will come, if he has sent you to do it. I 
wish it had been your brother, though.” 

“Come along,” was all the reply he received’; 
and the three boys hurried him away to the 
river's bank, afraid lest some one should come 
and stop them. 

Willie went most unwillingly. : 

It was not a wide river; the boys often waded 
across it, for it was very shallow there by the 
playground. In former times Dr. Carey had for- 

idden the boys to approach it; but it was an 
order which was so constantly broken, and which 
it was impossible to enforce, that it was at length 
withdrawn, and the boys were allowed to bathe 
and swim in it in moderation, and the river was 
one of the principal amusements of Beech Grove. 
But certainly it was not one of the master’s rules 
that all new comers should be immersed in it 
whether rd would or no. 

But Cecil and his companions were bent on 
mischief, and they =yoeduy pulled off shoes and 
stockings, and turned their trousers up to their 
knees, and waded into the water. ey made 
Willie take off his jacket, and Cecil and Saunders 
each seized an arm, while Merridale stood on the 
bank to give notice if any one came, 


in some alarm. 
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Willie was trembling all over, but he could not 
help himself. They dipped him backwards over- 
head, and he rose up with such a white face that 
his persecutors might have been alarmed ; but 
they only gave him a minute’s breathing space, 
when down he went again. They were just goi 
to do it for the third time, when Merridale ore 
out that some one wascoming. Cecil and Saunders 
scrambled up the bank, leaving Willie standing 
in the water, half bewildered, and afraid to mova. 

The three boys had but just time to hide them: 


y, | selves ha ag beech trees, when no less a 


person than Dr. Carey himself ap on the 
scene. How Cecil and his companions congratu- 
lated themselves on having escaped in time ! 

‘‘ What are you doing there, Oliver #” called 
the master, in surprise ; ‘‘come here this minute.” 

But Willie was too frightened to rcs Voor Dr. 
Carey had to descend the bank, and take his hand, 
and help him out. 

‘* What did you go into the river for ?’’ again 
asked Dr. Carey. 

‘*Ian’t it one of your rules, sir?’’ Willie 
managed to stammer out. 

. t! that hha should stand in the river! 
what nonsense, silly boy ! who told you that !” 

But instead of answering, Willie burst into 
srt He had ert asmuch as he ok ogee 
rather more. Dr. Carey was beginning to agree 
with some of his pupils, that the boy was rather 
ee 3 however, he said a word or two to cheer 


m. 

. At that moment they came upon Hugh Vernon 

ae under a tree. The master gave Willie 
m. 

‘* Here, Vernon, you have not done what I told 
rr You should look after this little boy. Take 

im to Mrs. Anderson, and tell her to take of 
his wet clothes and put him to bed.” 

“Why, what have you been doing ?”’ asked 
Hugh, as he unwillingly obeyed Dr. Carey's 
orders. 

‘*Cecil put me into the river,” said Willie, be- 
tween his sobs, for he was too thoroughly upset 
to be able to gain command of himself; ‘‘he said 
it was Dr. Carey’s rule.” 

‘¢ More goose you to believe him,” was all the 
comfort he got. 

But Hugh administered a private reprimand to 
Cecil, which had about as much effect as if it had 
been spoken to the river itself. 


“TROT,” THE PET SPARROW. 
A SEQUEL TO “MY CANARIES.” 


Parr Tarep. 


In his eating, Trot is ‘‘highly fantastical,” both 


as tothe matter and the manner. Sometimes he 
will be fed with his little spoon, at others he will 
not touch food so offered. Sometimes he will 
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take it from my fingers, or from the point of a 
straw or a pair of scissors, at others will only pick 
it up from the window-sill for himself. Now he 
likes a bit of meat, then he will not touch it, and 
the same with all sorts of food except bread, hemp- 
seed, and groats, none of which he ever refuses. 
If hé does not choose to eat anything he is not 
conténted with simply refusing it, but he takes 
it in his bill and throws it away. 

I have always been in the habit of feeding the 
birds'on the lawn in front of my house, with 
boiled rice, &c., and one day I put Trot down on 
the turf, and left him to hop about. He was 
soon surrounded by birds who came down to eat, 
and great was my amusement to see the little 
scrap of a bird rush at them one after another, 
and drive every bird off,—dashing at the legs of 
a great tall cock-sparrow, four times as big as 
himself, who very good-naturedly hopped over 
his back two or three times and then retreated, — 
and skirmishing after one and another until he 
had the ground to himself. He did this for the 
first two or three times that I put him out, but 
he matures fast, and now, within the few days 
that I have been writing this paper, has got so 
forward that he flies down from his place in the 
window and joins the party of ten or twelve that 
he sees below eating, and is on most friendly 
terms with them. 

It was rather touching yesterday to see a pair 
of sparrows bring down two fine young ones— 
much more fally grown and fledged than my poor 
little foundling is, and probably a fortnight older 
—and feed them with great mouthfuls of boiled 
rice, while poor Trot stood watching them with 
no one to care for him. 

But I should not say so. Does not the Scrip- 
ture say that not even a little sparrow shall fa 
on the ground erage faa Father? It seemed 
to me, when that little bird was brought to 
me in its desolation, and the ready care of 
the little foreign birds was extended so sweetly 
to it, as if I could read a lesson on the loving 
mercy of the heavenly Creator towards all his 
works more plainly written than ever before. 
The little sparrow seemed like a “‘little gift” sent 
to cheer me in a very lonely time. 

Ihave had great delight in watching the develop- 
ment of the little creatyre’s powers, and seeing 
the workings of the instinct with which its Maker 
has provided it. It has had no bird example be- 
fore it, that is, no sparrow example, yet it follows 
sparrows’ ways, and not those of canaries with 
which it has been brought up. Its dust-bath, its 
mode of feeding, and all its little ways are mani- 
festly unlike the canary and like the sparrow, 
and yet it had never seen a sparrow eat or bathe 

nti} long after its own habits were fixed. ‘‘Thou 
hast made me glad with the work of Thy 
hands” is often in my thoughts, for I have here 
much delight in seeing all these things, and I 
have certainly derived much pleasure and amuse- 
ment from my little foundling and my other pets. 
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It seems not quite clear that our sparrow is the 
bird named in Scripture ; but our native species 
is common in Palestine, and there is no reason to 
suppose that it ee not be. Little as it is 
usually thought of, the sparrow is of the greatest 
use in our gardens, devouring blights and grubs’ 
inf the spring, and catching and eating moths, 
butterflies, &c., in abundance. I have often seen 
them darting at large moths and butterflies as 
they flew, and seldom has the former insect 
escaped the accurate aim of its pursuer. They 
are excessively voracious birds, with very large 
bills and throats, so that they can swallow larger 
things than most birds of their size. The spar- 
row 1s an early builder, usually making its nest 
under the eaves of houses, or in crevices of the 
walls near houses, but not unfrequently con- 
tented with the angle in the branch of a tree, or 
of a growth of ivy. They lay four or five eggs at 
a time, and have three or four families in the 
course of the summer. They feed their young 
long after their little ones are fully able to fly 
and féed themselves. I have seen a bird carry 
nineteen large mouthfuls of boiled rice to a young 
one seated on a tree in my garden, with no longer 
pause between than was necessary to enable the 
parent bird to fly down from the little tree to the 
ground and back. 

One evening I took Trotsey out of his cage, and 
set him down on the table by my side while I put 
in a new perch for him. It did not occupy me 
two minutes ; but when I looked for him to put 
him back into his house, he was gone. He could 
not fly, but he could run very fast, and hop and 
flutter from place to place, and I not unfrequently 
found him on my arm or shoulder, when I thought 
he was far away. My first thought, therefor 
was to examine my own dress, which I did, an 
called in a servant to see whether he was on my 
head or elsewhere on me. We both shook my 
dress, and examined it in vain, and then proceeded 
to search the room over for the poor little truant, 
but still to no purpose. Trotsey could neither 
be seen nor h and I gave up my search for 
the time, in much fear, however, that he might 
be got into some crevice of the sofa, and be sat on, 
or trodden on as he moved about on the dark 


t. 
three times was the quest renewed and aban- 
doned, after the curtains had been well shaken, 
and every chair and other article of furniture 
moved and examined, without any good result. 

More than an hour had passed, and Trotsey, 
who was for ever turning up when he was not 
wanted, remained in strict seclusion. 

The hour arrived for our family prayers, and 
the servants came in, each stepping as if the floor 
was strewn with eggs. I just opened the 
Bible, and was going to begin, at I happened 
to put my hand back, and felt under my left 
shoulder a small lump. I had on a kind of loose 
jacket, and there, seated on the band of my dress 
under the jacket, and fast asleep, was the little 
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soft, warm ball of feathers; and there he must | 
have been, riding about on my back, like the 
baby of an Indian squaw, during the whole search, 
and I had to draw him out in the sight of the 
assembled household, biting and scolding at hav- 
ing his sweet sleep broken up, much to the dis- 
turbance of the gravity of all parties. 

Sparrows are said to have the largest heads, 
and to be the most clever birds of any of the 
English small birds, and really my experience 
with Trot would make me believe that this state- 
ment is correct. He is as mischievous as a mag- 
pie, that is, in proportion to his size, and he seems 
to have a clear recollection of where the things 
with which he likes to meddle are kept, and to 
go to look for them. He has wonderful strength, 
and carries my pens, &c., about, and tugs at the 
black beads on my dress with power beyond what 
I should have thought possible from his size. The 
Hon. Davies Barrington states that a sparrow 
which he had educated by a linnet, attained the 
linnet’s note with an admixture of that of the 
goldfinch, which he had also heard sing, and be- 
came quite a fine singer ; and others state similar 
things. Trot as yet has certainly not shown any 
fine vocal powers. He utters a variety of cries, a 
harsh, scolding, single note when hungry ; a dif- 
ferent one when he answers my call; and a low, 
rather pathetic one when very sleepy, or when he 
is often opposed in anything he desires much to 
do ; but I do not think he will ever sing, though 
he daily hears his foster-father, Jem, trilling the 
most beautiful and prolonged song ; and his young 
friend, Darling, also sings very sweetly, though 
as yet in lower tones than his father. 

But I must close my paper, yet not without 
telling those of my readers who care to hear, what 
is the present state of my bird family. 

Jem and Prim are rejoicing in the possession of 
their third family, consisting of four as fine, 
strong little birds as I ever saw, now about four 
or five days old: all are yellow, and promise to 
be fine birds. Pet has gone to be the pet of a 
be besana and sing to him. Darling lives with 

is owner in her cottage for the present. Good 
Brownie came to a end. e dashed out 
of his cage through the opening whence the 
tray had been removed for cleaning, and out 
of the window, and in an instant was secured and 
devoured by a cat. He was much regretted, but 
it was better he should be despatched at once, 
than have gone wandering about till cold or hunger 
killed him, 

Trot is still at once my pleasure and my plague. 
He goes in and out of the window at will, pecks 
his own food, and has been promoted to a larger 
cage, with glasses of seed and water; but the 
door is left open, and he goes in and out by day, 
and sleeps there at night. He has not in the 
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and arms, snatches a few bits of bread or a 


few seeds, and then runs up again as fast as he 
can go, and renews his play with my dress or 
hair, or else falls asleep on the back of my neck, 
or on my head. 

I have a pet cat, but she takes no notice of 
him, nor of the canaries; and J have often seen 
her sitting on one side the window while their 
cages occupied the other, and the little hen sitti 
with perfect unconcern on her nest, and the coc 
going about his business of collecting food, within 
a foot of her, none of the y being in the 
least degree excited or flurried by the presence of 
the other. I do not, however, let her come into 
the room when Trot is loose ; but when that is the 
case, I shut the door of the room when I leave it, 
and put him into his cage when she enters, fearing 
that an unlucky pat might be given, and my play- 
thing laid low. I expect and hope that Trot will 
stay with me all the winter, and that, when spring 
comes, he will go out and marry, and have child: 
ren, which I hope he will bring to see me. 


A NAME IN THE SAND. 


AtorE I walked the ocean strand; 

A pearly shell was in my hand: 

I stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name—the bales day. 

As onward from the spot I pea 

One lingering look behind I cast, 

A wave came rolling high and fasts 
And washed my lines away. 


And so, methought, ’twill shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me: 
A wave of dark oblivion’s sea 
Will sweep across the place 
Where I have trod the sandy shore | 
Of time, and been to be no more, 
Of me—my day—the name I bore, 
To leave nor track nor trace. 


And yet with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the waters in his hands, 
I know the lasting record stards, 
Inscribed against my name, 
Of all this mortal part has wrought, 
Of all this thinking soul has thought, 
And from these fleeting moments caught 
For glory, or for shame. 
GOLDU. 
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See eo es a 
(Dalsx’8 FIRST VIEW OF THE 8£a.] 
day in preparing for her visitors. Her papa and 
DAISY’S FORTUN E. Daisy Girton wore expected by an evening train, 


By the Author of ‘Dora Sztwyn,” ‘ Exnesr | 20d A ates was as much excited as if grander 
ILTON,’”” &c. eople were coming. 

ee le True, there wil nothing remarkable in the 
anticipated meeting with her father; but she was 
CHAPTER VII.—TuHE New SIsTERS. very eager to see “ Daisy,” that she might satisfy 
THE drawing-room window was thrown wide open, | her natural curiosity about her, and that she 
and the soft rush of the waves as they rolled in | might also be able to decide whether they were 
upon the beach made very pleasant music in | likely to be real friends. 
W inifred’s ear, and seemed to hush her restless | This last item was a very important one, because, 
little thoughts into comparative quietness. She | as Daisy and she were to be intimate companions, 
had been, in her small way, unusually busy all ! it was desirable, if they were to get on comfortable 


B. tgnagh. --.ian, 
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together, that there should be some agreement in 
their tastes and habits. 

‘‘T hope she will love me,” said Winifred to 
herself. ‘‘I think she will, for almost everybody 
thet I know is kindto me I gs deed it is be- 
cause I am so lame and weak. But then Daisy 
must be rather clever, J fancy, from what mamma 
says, and I have not learnt much these last two 
or three years: besides, papa often tells me that 
I am childish for my age ;—not that he finds fault 
with me for that ; indeed, he says that he prefers 
ay and wants to oad me his own simple little 

inifred as long as he can. But perhaps Daisy 
will look down upon me when she finds out how 
ignorant I am about many things, and how little 


I can do. 

‘* Still, if she is like her name,” said Winifred, 
continuing her meditations, ‘‘she will not be 
oud, nor conceited ; the daisy is a modest, good 
ttle flower, willing to give pleasure to everybody ; 
so I may just as well suppose that our Daisy will 
be kind and good-tempered as suppose anything 
that is disagreeable. 

‘Yes, I shall settle it, quite settle it in my 
own mind, that we are to be real, fast friends, not 
only while we are children, but also when we are 
grownup. [ don’t think grown-up people, in 
general, care so much about one another as little 
girls do about their friends; at least, not the people 
that I know. Mamma calls Mrs. Burnet her 
friend, but if she does not see her for a fortnight 
she never seems to mind; and when Mrs. Burnet 
was obliged to go with Mr. Burnet into Devon- 
shire for the winter, neither she nor mamma 
fretted at being so long away from each other; 
and they wrote such a few letters, not more than 
three or four, I believe, in all the six months. 

‘‘But if Daisy and I become friends, I shall 
want her to be always with me; we must have 
dresses alike ;—not at first, because she will of 
course wear mourning; we must read the same 
books, and learn the same lessons ; and whatever 

s given to us we must share together. And in 
a few years time——” 

But at this point Winifred’s thoughts grew 
confused and indistinct, and melted away into a 
real dream, not more fanciful, perhaps, than her 
waking thoughts. The slight bustle of the day 
had wearied her, and now the atillness of the 
evening, and the murmur of the sea, lulled her 
into a gentle sleep, from which she was presently 
aconsed by the noise of footsteps and the hasty 
opening of the door. She was conscious, before 
she had unclosed her eyes, that some one was 
standing beside her, and at the same moment she 
heard her papa’s voice exclaiming, — 

‘¢What! asleep, Winifred ? k up! here is 
Daisy. Is this the way you receive visitors ?” 

At her father’s playful words Winnie looked 

aecllys and met Daisy’s wistful glance fixed 
fail upon her. She needed no other bidding than 
the impulse of her own kind little heart to put 
her hand instantly into that of Daisy’s, and to 


give her one of the warmest of kisses, ‘‘I am 30 
glad to see you!” she exclaimed, in a tone that 
corresponded with the kiss, 

Daisy’s heart was won immediately. In the 
pleasant surprise of Winifred’s cordial greeting 
she forgot all Mrs. Denham’s well-meant warnings 
of the probable caprice and ill-temper of the young 
invalid, and she instinctively felt that Winifred 
would be as a sister to her, and that she should 
love her dearly. She scarcely said anything in 
reply, but Winifred read in her honest dark eyes 
an answer that quite satisfied her. 

All this passed in a minute or two, and then 
aunt Lucy welcomed the orphan stranger in a 
more practical fashion, by helping her to take off 
her things, and by energetically ringing the bell 
for the freshly cooked soles that were to form 
one dish for the evening repast, Mr. Raymond 
rarely having a meal without some kind of fish 
when he was at the sea-side. Aunt Lucy’s first 
care, when friends arrived from a distance, was to 
satisfy their appetites ; and by the abundance of 
her provisions, and by her pressing invitations to 
peviare of them, it was evidently her opinion that 

er guests had narrowly escaped from starvation 
on their journey. 

When the tea-supper, as Winifred called it, 
was over, Mr. Raymond asked Daisy if she would 
not like to have a run down to the beach, that 
she might look at the water before she slept. 
Aunt Lucy’s house was at some distance from the 
cliff, nor was there the least glimpse of the ocean 
from any of its windows. Sut ini inter- 
posed, and begged that Daisy might stay till the 
morrow, when she could go with her. 

‘*T want to be with Daisy, papa, when she has 
her first peep at the sea, because I shall know so 
much better than if she told me afterwards what 
she really thinks of it. You won’t mind waiting 
till to-morrow, will you, Daisy ?” 

*$Oh no,” said Daisy; ‘it would be nicer to 
go together.” 

‘Yes, and it is getting dusk now, and the sea 
looks best in the sunshine.” 

‘*T enjoy looking at it in the moonlight,” said 
aunt Lucy ; ‘‘it gives one the idea of such perfect 
repose and tranquillity.” 

‘* But it seems so cold and lonely then,” said 
Winifred. ‘‘It is ever so much brighter in the 
daytime, and it makes you feel happier ; at least, 
it makes me feel so.”’ 

‘* Winnie likes bright things,” said her father, 


ae ing at aunt Lucy. “She is not old enough 
yet to be melancholy.” : 


“Do people ow melancholy, then, as they 
grow older?” asked Winifred, gravely. 

‘*Some people do, Winnie; aunt Lucy, for 
instance.” 

‘Aunt Lucy? Oh no, papa!’ exclaimed 
Winifred, with a merry laugh; “auntie is always 
cheerful.” 

So Winifred es and so thought man 
persons beaides Winifred ; and aunt Lucy’s bri 


ag 
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ways and never-failing good humour certainly 
warranted the supposition. And yet for all that 
aunt Lucy had a secret trouble, which no one 
knew of but herself, hidden at the very bottom of 
her heart, and or'v looked at and sighed over 
when she was quite alone. At other times it was 
locked up, and the key carefully guarded, lest it 
should by any mischance become visible to her 
COWinifred and Daisy made rapid gress i 
ed and Daisy made rapid pro in 
their friendship that evening. Liters girls who 
are not specially shy are seldom long together 
without getane eorene uy at home with each 
other; and as Mr. Raymond and aunt Lucy were 
conversing on several subjects interesting only to 
themselves, the two children by the window had 
ample opportunity for improving their acquaint- 
ance. There was much to say and much to hear 
on both sides, but Winifred was the chief s er, 
abd because she considered it her duty as 
ostess to entertain her visitor, and partly because 
she was desirous to avoid asking Daisy any ques- 
tions which might tend to remind her of her 
recent loss. So Winifred talked more than usual, 
and told Daisy about her brother Frank—her onl 
brother—who was away at school, and who samed: 
according to his little sister’s account of him, to 
be marvellously clever and good, for he had 
gained so many prizes during the last year or 
two; and he was so generous that he would give 
away the last penny that he had if anybody 
wanted it. 

‘¢T think I should like your brother,’ said 
Daisy, ‘‘though I am not generally fond of boys, 
they are so rough and mischievous.” 

‘¢Oh, Frank is full of fun and nonsense,” said 
Winifred ; ‘ boys, I believe, always are; but he 
is very gentle and kind as well, and he carries me 
up and down stairs as carefully as even papa does.” 

‘¢ Ts he at all like you ?” 

“ Not a bit ; he is much nicer looking, and has 
rosy cheeks and wavy hair. Oh, he is such a 
dear, darling brother !” 

‘¢He only comes home, I suppose, for the 
holidays ?” 

‘*No; but he writes to me sometimes, and such 
amusing letters. You shall see his last one, I 
have it up-stairs; and it has got such a splendid 
ship, drawn and painted by himself, at the top of 
the sheet.” 

‘¢ A ship?” 

‘*T forgot you did not know that Frank means 
to be a sailor.” 

‘¢Then he will have to go away from you?” 

‘Yes; I am sorry for that, but you see he 
could not always stay at home.” 

‘*Not if he were to help your papa in the 
Business ?”’ 

**Oh, Frank cannot bear a shop, least of all a 
chemist’s. He says it would be miserable to be 
cooped up like a bird in a cage; and that he 
should be sure to poison somebody by giving them 
the wrong drug in mistake.” 


‘* He need not do that if he were careful.” 

‘* Ah, but he isn’t careful,”’ said Winifred, “and 
he does not even try to be careful. He says that 
sailors are never thoughtful nor precise.” 

‘* What a pity he wants to be a sailor !”’ 

‘*He would not be a common sailor,” said 
Winifred, declining the pity 3 ‘She would be a 
midshipman, you know, like Prince Alfred.” 

“Yes, of course that is much better,” said Daisy ; 
‘*but I was not thinking of that kind of thing.” 

‘¢ What then ?” 

‘*T was wondering how you could like him to 
go to sea; he might be drowned,” she added, in 
a lower tone. 

‘‘That is just what I told him once,” said 
Winifred, in the matter-of-fact way in which we 
so often speak of the most terrible events ; ‘‘ but 
he said that he was quite as safe on the sea as on 
the land.” 

Daisy could not deny this. Winifred’s brother, 
she allowed, was as likely to be blown up on a 
railway as to be shipwrecked; only in the former 
case, she argued, you would have the satisfaction 
of knowing what became of him. 

‘¢And we should be sure to hear if his vessel 
was lost.” 

‘* But you would not be sure when it happened, 
nor how ; there would be nobody to tell you any- 
thing about him.” 

‘*Some of the sailors might escape, and come 
back to England,” said Winifred, intent upon 
defending her view of the subject. 

“Yes, they might, ” gaid Daisy, doubtfully ; 
“ or they might not.’ 

“Well, it would perhaps be better if they 
didn’t,”” replied Winifred; “because then, you 
see, I should have so much the less to fret over. 
I wish you liked sailors better, Daisy.” 

‘*T ought to like them, for the only uncle I 
had on mamma’s side—not that I ever really had 
him, for he died before I was born—was so deter- 
mined to be a sailor, that he ran away from home 
when he was quite a boy, and went to sea.” 

‘¢ And was he drowned ?” 

‘*Not for the first two or three voyages; but 
the last time that he sailed, the vessel went down, 
it was supposed, in a terrible storm, and was 
never heard of any more.” 

‘* That was very bad,” said Winifred, 

‘* And the worst of it was, that he had never 
seen his father and mother since the day he ran 
off,” said Daisy. 

‘‘ How was that ?”’ 

‘* He was angry with them because they always 
refused to let him be a sailor, so he said he would 
not come home again, unless they sent for him, 
till he had got to be a captain, or a commander— 
something very grand, I believe.” 

‘**So he never came home at all, poor fellow !” 
said Winifred, the pity being now upon her side. 
‘* But it will be different with Frank,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ because papa is quite willing for him te 
go to sea if he wishes todo so.” 


§2 
‘‘Your papa is kinder than my grandfather 


was, 
‘* Oh, papa is always kind to us,” said Winifred. 
Daisy fally believed this, and as she glanced 


towards Mr. Raymond she thought what a happy 
little girl Winifred was, pa cloar es er 
lameness, in having so good a father. And she 
was herself happy in the feeling that Winifred’s 
home was henceforth to be her home, and that 
Winifred’s ts had promised to take care of 
her, And Wini inifred, too, was such a dear little 
thing, and seemed so good and so loving, that 
Daisy, who had never had a sister, was peed aera 
to value her more highly than perhaps a girl who 
been brought up in the midst of a large 
family would have done, It would be so nice, she 
thought, to make a pet of Winny, and to get her 
everything she wanted, so as to prevent her, if 
possible, from feeling her misfortune ; for Daisy, 
strong both in mind and in body, and early 
accustomed to manage for herself, looked upon 
Winifred as much the younger of the two, and 
was ready to be her protector and helper. 
<* Good night, sister Daisy,” said Winifred, 
ily, as they separated that evening; ‘‘ will you 
ve me for your — ” ae : 
my heart,” said Daisy, promptly. 
Aud both children went to bed the chat fa 
the happier through their newly acquired posses- 
sions, 


CHarrer VIII.—Daisy’s First Prep at 
THE SEA. 


THE next day was very fine, and although the 
weather was exceedingly warm, the fresh air that 
came in through the window would have told 
any one accustomed to the sea-side that it had 
travelled over the salt water. Even Daisy, though 
5 pape of the reason, felt herself invigorated as 

e stood on the balcony where the keen breezes 
met her, fluttering the crape trimmings of her 
frock, and ones, ® back her curls without the 
least ceremony. Her pale cheeks and slightly 
wearied manner showed that she needed the tonic 
they were bringing her. For a child of any sensi- 
tiveness cannot lose home and mother, as she 
had done, without being affected by it ; and though 
Daisy had good health and oS yet the pai 
scenes through which she passed, and the 
sadness which she could not help feeling at times, 
pas her more depressed than was natural to 

er. 

But companionship with Winifred, and the 
bracing sea air, were just the remedies that suited 
her; and on this, her first morning at the sea- 
side, Daisy’s spirits were already beginning to 
recover their tone. Mr. Raymond congratulated 
her on going down-stairs upon her improved looks; 
and Winifred thought to herself how bright and 
happy her new sister was looking. 

aisy felt, as well as looked, happy. Every- 
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thing was so cheerful and pleasant about her, and 
everybody was so kind to her, that her mother’s 

resence was all that was wanting to complete 

er gladness. Even aunt Lucy, who so 
seriously opposed her entrance into the family, 
treated her with as much tenderness as she showed 
to Winifred, and spared no pains to make her 
comfortable. 

Just like aunt Lucy. She was sometimes very 
vehement in her objections to certain plans, espe- 
cially if her advice were neither asked nor taken 
res them ; but only bring her into contact 
with any human being who the slightest 
claim upon her sympathy, and aunt Lucy could 
no more help lavishing her compassion upon such 
@ person than the sun can help shining. Her 
greatest enemy—supposing she could have had 
one—might have sought her kind aid, and if he 
had y wanted it, would certainly not have 
been disappointed. 

As soon as breakfast was over, the little Piles 
epeer to go down to the beach. Winifred was 

wn in her chair, with Daisy walking on one 
side of her, and her papa on the other ; while 
aunt Lucy sauntered behind, telling them not to 
wait for her, for that if she saw anything very 
tempting in the shops, she should pop in and get 


djit. Daisy thought, although she did not say a0, 


how delightful it must be to buy any small article 
which just struck your fancy, without being forced 
to check yourself by the consideration that you 
could not afford it. She had known, poor child! 
what it was to turn her eyes away from almost 
the absolute necessaries of life, because she had 
not mone ae to procure them. 

A sudden and unexpected bend of the road 
brought the grand old ocean full into Daisy’s 
view. It was neither very calm that morning, 
nor very rough ; the tide was coming in, and the 
white-crested waves were racing one after another 
to the shore, while the sunbeams sparkled on the 
heaving waters, and made the whole scene one of 
air and brightness. 

‘* Here is the sea, Daisy !” exclaimed Winifred, 
eagerly. ‘‘Is it like what you thought it was?” 

**Yes—no—I don’t know,” was Daisy’s not 
very coherent reply, as she gazed on the broad 
expanse before her; then she said, ‘‘It is so 
much larger than I expected it would be.” 

**I never noticed the size of it,” said Winifred ; 
‘but then I don’t remember seeing it for the 
first time; I was only a baby then, and now | 
am so used to it, that I don’t think whether it is 
large or small.” 

** But you know this is only a very small piece 
of the great ocean,” said Mr. Raymond to 


D e 
tho ; but it seems a long way across; we 
cannot see to the other side.” 
_ ‘6 As ool ag you can see is about three miles,” 
e answered. 
‘‘Three miles of water,” said Winifred ; *‘ what 
@ quantity |’ 
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**Very little—scarcely anything, Winifred, 
compared with the whole surrounding our globe.” 

Daisy recollected that in her peography essons 
she had often glibly repeated the length and 
breadth, and the number of square miles contained 
in the ark seas and oceans of our world; but 
the high figures had not conveyed half so clear a 
conception to her mind of the vastness of those 
waters as this tiny portion of them was doing 
now. Mr. Raymond walked away to meet aunt 
Lucy, who was pantingly descending the sloping 
cliff; and Daisy, forgetful of Winifred at her 
side, stood looking in thoughtful amazement at 
the swift-rolling waves before her. 

‘““What are you thinking of, Daisy?” said 
Winifred presently. 

‘*] was thinking how large the world is, and—” 

‘* And what else?’’ questioned Winifred. 

ao great God must be, since He made it 
all, 

Winifred had not expected this remark, but 
she readily agreed to it. 

‘* Yes, of course He must be,” she said; ‘‘He 
is greater than anybody.” 

‘Isn't it wonderful, then, that He should stoop 
down to be our Friend ” said Daisy; ‘‘not only 
the Friend of grown-up people, but our Friend 
too? Isn’t it wonderful?” she repeated, as if 
the new sense of God’s greatness, which a sight 
of the sea had gi en her, made her feel his love 
the more strongly. 

Winifred hesitated. The warmth of Daisy's 
tone rather surprised her. It was not quite 
accordant with her idea of reverence. 

**I don’t think of God exactly in that way,” 
a Wh d ” asked 

ay on’t you?” asked Daisy, gently. 

eT aoe He ves us all that we have,” said 
Winifred, ‘‘and that we ought to pray to Him, 
and to do what He tells us hut it seems hardly 
right-—-I mean it seems making too free—to call 
Him our Friend.” 

‘* But if He ts our Friend,” said Daisy, ‘it 
can’t be wrong.” 

**No, I suppose not,’’ said Winifred, slowly ; 
‘* but God is not like one of ourselves, you know, 
He is so much above us,” 

“Yes,” said Daisy, ‘‘ but He loves us more 
than anybody else does,” 

‘* He loves good people, mamma says,” answered. 
Winifred ; ‘‘ but I think they must be very good 
for Him to do that, and 1] am so often not good.” 

“So am I,’’ said Daisy, seriously; ‘‘ but then 
God loves people who are not good, because He 
wants to make them good.” 

How much more Daisy would have said on the 
subject, or how far it would have been intelligible 
to Winifred, is uncertain, for Mr. Raymond and 
aunt Lucy now interrupted the conversation by 
joining them; and the next hour or two was 
spent very pleasantly in talking about various 
things, and in watching the tide and the 
bathers. 


among the Silver pieces,” replie 


ONLY A FARTHING. 


‘* WELL, I never!” exclaimed a Half-sovereigr 
peeping out of the division marked ‘‘Gold”’ in a 
gentleman’s handsome purse, which had just been 
replaced in its owner’s pocket ; ‘‘if that isn’t the 
very height of vulgar audacity !”’ 

**What ever is the matter?’’ inquired a com- 
panion. 

‘*Matter enough,” was the rejoinder; ‘just 
look out here, and you'll soon see for yourself.” 

**T can see that there is a great commotion 
the Sovereign, 
‘but I can’t guess the cause of it.” 

“Why, don’t you see that a dirty, horrid little 
Farthing has actually intruded among them ?”’ 
said the Half-sovereign. ‘‘ Fancy being near a 
Farthing! I feel so thankful that we have a 
place to ourselves,”’ 

‘* Ah, you may well be thankful,” said a Half- 
crown, squeezing up against the side of the purse 
to avoid the obnoxious visitor ; “ I only wish that 
I could get away too. It is bad enough to have 
the Pennies intruding here occasionally; but a 
vere Je Fancy my associating with a Far- 
t af ry {" 

And such a dirty one too !” said the Shillings, 
tumbling over one another in their haste to get 
out of the Farthing’s neighbourhood. 

**QOh, ‘tis beyond endurance !” said the Half- 
crown. 

‘*T wonder how it got in here?” said a Six- 
pence. 

The poor Farthing felt quite disconcerted at 
being made the subject of so many remarks, and 
would gladly have hidden himself in some obscura 
corner, for he felt quite out of his element in such 
grand company. 

**T am very sorry to have incommoded you so 
much,” he said, meekly; ‘‘I will try to take u 
as little room as possible; and I hope you wi 
excuse my manners, for I am not accustomed to. 
such aristocratic society.” 

‘¢ Aristocratic society!” repeated the Half- 
crown, disdainfully; ‘no, indeed, I should think 
not :” but the Shillings looked mollified by the. 
Farthing’s apology, and one of them said, in a. 


conciliatory tone,— ‘ 
‘‘Oh, of course you cannot help being here ;. 
but you see it is very di ble for us to be in 


company with any of the Copper family : we get 
so tarnished by coming in contact with them.” 

‘Yes, of course you do,”’ replied the Farthing, 
‘‘and I will try to keep as far away as possible. 
I can understand your anxiety about hia appear- 
ance, for 1 remember how vexed I felt when my 
bright outside began to be rubbed off.” 

“But you surely don’t mean to say that you 
were ever bright?” exclaimed a new Fourpenny- 
piece, with more candour than politeness, — 

‘‘T have no doubt you think it impossible.” 
said the Farthing, glancing rather regretfully ut 
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his own tarnished ap earance, which formed such 
a contrast to his companion’s shining surface, 
‘‘but I certainly was bright once—so bright, that 
the little boy to whom I was first given used to 
call me his Sovereign, and rubbed me every day, 
to polish me, as he said.” 

**Called you a Sovereign !”” exclaimed all the 
Gold pieces together; ‘‘ what nonsense, to be 
sure !” and one of them added, in one of those 
disagreeable whispers which are always intended 
to be heard, “ What a pity that people should be 
so conceited, when they have so much to be 
ashamed of !”’ 

‘Why, of course it was only a childish fancy,” 
said the Farthing, not noticing this ill-natured 
remark, “but it pleased him, and deceived no- 
body, for no one thought of taking me for any- 
thing but my real worth.” 

‘*T am sure I pity you from my heart,” said a 
Sixpence; ‘‘it must be so wretched to feel that 
you are of so little value, Why, no one would 
care whether you were lost or not.” 

‘* It is disheartening, certainly,”’ said the Far- 
thing ; ‘‘but then you know,”’ i 
fully, ‘‘I cannot alter my lot, so it is best to be 
contented with it, and to do all the good I can. 
And it is astonishing how much the smallest of 
as can do. You know the proverb, ‘Take care 
of the Pence, and the Pounds will take care of 
themselves.’ Now I think that might be applied 
to Farthings also. You have no idea how quickly 
they mount up. If a person were to save a Far- 
thing every day, in thirty years he would have 
more than eleven Pounds.”’ 

‘* Really !” said a Florin; “well, Farthings are 
not to be despised, after all.” 

‘I don’t think anything is to be despised,”’ 
said the Farthing; ‘‘and great honour was once 
bestowed on a Farthing ; I mean in the case of 


the widow’s two mites, which were only worth| 


half a Farthing each. Of course it was the motive 
in giving them that increased their value; still, 
it serves to show that the smallest coin may be 
of use. I remember once I was the means of 
saving a poor family from starvation : it made me 
feel so happy.” 

‘‘How was it? Do tell us about it,” said all 
the Shillings; and even the Half-crown looked 
interested. 

‘*T had been put into a boy’s pocket,” said the 
Farthing, ‘‘and it was well filled, as I think is 
. generally the case with boys’ pockets. Unhappily, ! 
the material of which the pocket was made was 
not sufficiently stout to bear the weight put upon 
it, and a hole was the consequence. The marbles 
began to drop out first, then the knife, and then 
my turn came, and out I went. I wonder my 
owner did not hear the sound of my fall, for 
made noise enough Perhaps he did, and thought 
that, being ‘only a Farthing,’ I was not worth 
stooping for; at all events, he ran on, and I fell 
into the gutter by the side of the pavement. 
There I lay a long time, and I was beginning to 
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think that I should never be of any more use in 
the world, and was lamenting my hard fate, when 
a chifd came by, crying bitterly. Just as he 
passed me, a little girl met him, and asked what 
was the matter. The poor little fellow told her 
that he and his mother and little brothers were 
all starving, and had not a morsel of food in the 
house, or money to buy it. ‘Mother has been 
doing some work for a lady,’ he said, ‘but she 
cannot get the money till it isfinished. Andour last 
candle is burnt out, and she cannot work in the 
dark, so we shall all die!’ and he burst afresh 
into tears. The other child did her best to com- 
fort him, but she was only poor like himself, and 
could give him no help. But just then the lamp- 
lighter came by, and as he lighted the gas it 
shone full upon me as I lay in the mud. In 
an instant the poor boy had seized me, exclaim- 
ing joyfully, ‘It is a Farthing! it will buy a 
candle, and mother can finish her work !’ and he 
darted away to the nearest tallow-chandler’s, cry- 
ing all the way for joy.” 

ere the Farthing paused to take breath, and 


it added cheer-| the Sixpence asked eagerly, ‘‘What became of 


him 3” 

‘‘Why, I could not tell,” said the Farthing, 
‘for I was soon exchanged for a farthing dip, 
and remained in the possession of the shopkeeper ; 
but I hope and believe, from what I afterwards 
heard, that they were all saved from starving.” 

‘*Tell us some more of your adventures,” said 
the Sixpence. 

But just asthe Farthing was about to comply 
with this request, the purse was drawn out by 
its owner, and a childish voice said, ‘‘Oh, papa, 

lease give me the Farthing to put in my money- 

x; may I have it, papa?” and as, of course, 
papa had no objection, a tiny finger and thumb 
took possession of the Farthing. 

‘‘How provoking!” exclaimed the Sixpence 
when the purse was replaced ; ‘‘I wanted to hear 
another story.” 

‘*He really spoke very well, though he was 
‘only a Farthing,’” said the Half-crown ; ‘‘I am 
sorry I was so rude to him.” 

‘*T will never despise a Farthing again,” said 
the Half-sovereign. 


‘‘ Nor I either,” said the Florin. EDA. 


THE FIRST PRINTER. 


THERE is some question what the man’s name was, 
It is, however, pretty nearly decided to have 
been John Guttenburg, who lived in the German 
city, Mayence. At any rate, some years ago a 
beautiful marble statue was placed in one of the 
public squares of that city in honour of him as 
the inventor of printing. 

About 1440 he formed a partnership with 
Faust, a rich man who warmly entered into his 
designs, and gave him the means of improving 
the ides, as it existed in a very rude state in his 
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mind. Letters were cut out of metal, and then cast 
in lead hardened with antimony. It took many 
years to ou the original idea into working order, 
and people have not done improving the art of 
printing even now. 

The first book which they printed was the 
Bible in Latin. They took copies of it to Paris, 
and offered them at sixty crowns; while the 
manuscript copies, that is, those which were 
written with a pens were sold for five hundred. 
The cheap Bibles were in great demand, and the 
price was lowered to thirty crowns. 

But how were they made so fast ? was soon the 
astonished inquiry of the purchasers. For, you 
know, it took a long time to copy the Bible ; and 
why did they all look so wonderfully alike! 
People were both puzzled and frightened. ‘‘Dr. 
Faust is a magician,” some said; ‘‘he isin league 
with the devil.”” Just as if Satan would take to 
printing the Bible ! 

The first English Bible was printed at Cologne 
in 1526, and secretly brought into England. Sts 
arrival caused great alarm among those who 
dreaded the increased circulation of the pure Word 
of Truth. Several severe proclamations were 
issued by King Henry VIII. against all who read 
it, or had it in their possession. Almost the whole 
of the first impression was bought up, and burnt 
at St. Paul’s Cross. 

About eleven or twelve years afterwards King 
Henry changed his opinions, and allowed his sub- 
jects to have the Scriptures in their own language; 

ut so many hindrances were thrown in the way 
of a general circulation, that six hundred copies 
were not wholly sold off for three years in all 
London. 


THE SAILOR BOY. 


SOLUTION OF SECOND PICTURE STORY. 
Ir was a small, but pleasant house, that of the widow 


Brown; 

It stood o’erlooking the highway that led into the 
town. 

Once it had been a happy home, but now its joy was 


ed; 

The widow’s son nigh broke her heart; her husband, 
he was dead. 

John ee love his mother dear, a wayward boy 
was he; 

He would not keep to any trade, but said he’d go to 
sea. 

So, as the sun arose one morn, he left the cottage door: 

His bundle held a few poor clothes, his purse a scanty 
store. 

But recat aa yards he’d gone his flight had been 
espied ; 

The widow and her little Kate were by the wanderer’s 

side. 

In kind and earnest tones they spoke, entreating him 
to stay ; 

Unheeded were their loving words; John turned in 
haste away: 

And all that ciay, and all the next, he wandered up 
and down. 
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At length he thought his toil repald—he reached ® 
seaport town ; : 
And, Seale on the shore, rejoiced; for just before 
m lay 
A oe ship, with sails close-reefed, at anchor in 
the bay. 
“Well, now,” thought John, “I’ve gained the sea; 
I’m pretty sure of this; 
To ger = such a ship as that would be the height of 
iss!” 
So pac to the pier he went, where sailors lounged 
about, 
And many ships were coming in, while some were 
going out. 
He talked to several seamen there. One said, “That 
craft you see, 
ys at anchor in the bay, belongs to Captain 
eigh. 


He wants a hearty lad like you,” he added, with a 
smile; 

** But would you be content to have no payment for a 
while?” 

“Yes,” said the boy; “I want no pay if o’er the seas 
I roam ; 

fiir for this very purpose that I left my cottage 

ome.” 


So John, directed by the men, to Captain Leigh 


applied, 
And ere two days had passed away was on the ocean 


wide. 
See how the ship, with canvas spread, glides o’er the 
waters bright; 
The noonday sun is shining, and the land is out of 


sight. 

And thus she sailed for many days. At length the 
clear blue sk 

Was chara with heavy clouds, while thunder rolled 
on hi 

‘Stand frm, my men!” the captain cried. Alas! 
his words were vain ; 

The lightning flashed, the thunder pealed,—he never 
spoke again. 

The vessel struck upon the rocks, high rose the angry 


WAYO; 
The captain and his hearty crew there found a watery 


ave. 
Poor foolish John was sinking too, his heart grew sick 
with fear, 
But still he struggled with the foam, for land was 
very near, 
And happily a floating spar came just within his reach, 
He grasped it, and a kindly wave soon threw him on 
the beach. 
Morning arose; her beams of light danced o’er the 
ocean’s breast; 
The angry winds had ceased to blow, the waters were 
at rest. 
On yonder rock the sailor boy looks for a rising mast, 
For he has found he is upon a desert island cast. 


Lonely and sad, he hopes some ship his signal will © 


discern, 
And day by day to that same spot his trembling feet 
t 


return. 

But when he found ’twas all in vain, at last his post 
he left; 

From the horizon turned his eyes, and long and 
sorely wept. 

At length he found he must attend to hunger’s loud 


requests, 
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And went, as he had done before, to search the sea- 
birds’ nests. 

And their eggs were his only food, until he spied one 
d 


ay 
A herd of goats, bounding along in wild and mirthful 


play. 

He at no time, but laid his snares, like him of 
ancient farae, 

Although I doubt poor Julin had heard of Crusoe’s 
glorious name. 

‘Then as the weather colder grew, a little hut he 
reared, 

And, dressed in skins of the wild goats, strange and 
uncouth appeared. 

And da hie fe and inonths, and years sped on, till youth 

assed away 

The bloom had faded from his cheek, his hair was 
turning grey. 

One ve the desolate old man was wandering by the 
shore, 

Oh! how he wished before he died to sce his home 
once more! 

‘Tis all in vain,” he said, and sighed, gazing across 
the sea; | 

“ Here all alone I live, I die, and none will bury me.” | 

But, Bhan he spoke the words, oh! what did = 


ae ee a 


A dark a glides along afar where ocean shincs | 
hke gold. 

“Oh! can it be?—my eyes are dim, my heart beats : 
wild and fast; 

Am I deceived ? Oh! no, ’tis true; I see the vessel’s | 
mast!” | 

Tn haste he signals, and the ship now sends her boats 
to land ; | 

Then, joy of joys, he grasps again a fellow-creature’s | 
hand! | 


Oh! could it be the same dear home where he a 
s childhood played ; 

rom which, so many years ago, his wandering feet 

had strayed ? , ‘ PICTURE STORIES. 

las! alas' “‘ime’s withering hand had made it deso- 

- late, ‘i | No. IV. 
uld that b ir, but left it to it 

ses Pee bi iieial: cic) Bae ia eee oer Te great dif-culty in deciding upon the 
The ola) oh heard his sister dwelt a hundred miles | hest solutions, so many good ones have reached us. 
Judging by the hundreds of letters which have come, 


He did Aa ask the neighbours where his widowed ithe plan of these Picture Stories apperrs to interest 


mother lay. our readers; one letter has come from New Yerk, 
He knew within the churcbhyard’s pale her lonely another from Berlin, and another from a dear little 
grave would be; Dutch reader at the Hague. One little girl has sent 


He found her name upon a stone, beside it grew atree { "8 ® picture story of her own making, and she has 
Kate’s loving hands had planted his. The old man | ‘rawn her ten pictures very nicely, Will Erry 8. 


groaned and said, send us her address? 

‘I broke her heart long, long ago: my mother, thou] _ The best solutions, after the one now inserted, of 
art dead. the second story at ae Ee a a 

Yet we cannot the past recall, I know it of atruth; |. 4.8.; E. E.; EK. K E. J. L.; 

Vl spend th t of d .| R. Ls E. M.: sy. Bs A. P.; H. R. W.; G. W,; 
ego AyS AH WATHING CAre T, Vir A. B. GY. TAM. OS: B.S; 
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How bitter would your feelings be, if, tossed by | by not viving names in full. 
ocean’s wave, The best solution of story No. 3 will be given in 


You haply reached your native jana: but found a, the May magazine. + 
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‘WILLIE TALKING WITH PAPKER.] 


WILLIE OLIVER: | ‘*Well, I had nothing to do with this. But 

; ou look after him, mother, and he’ll be no worse. 

A STORY OF THE NESTERTON SCHOOL BOYS. | He’s one of those that think no end of every little 

By the Author of *Soip1 a ailment.” 
ee And Hugh, having obeyed Dr. Carey’s orders, 
aaeaeaata bier awh earner "i sa 
, ‘‘T wonder what right you have to say that?” 
CHAPTER XJ.—WILLIE's Cross. muttered Mrs. Heniaaai as she busied herself 
‘‘HERE, Mrs. Henderson, Dr. Carey says you are | with Willie. 

to put this Oliver to bed,” said Hugh, at thedoor| It might be a little thing to Hugh Vernon, but 

of the housekeeper’s room; “and it’s the best | it was not so to Willie Oliver. Delicate from his 

place for such silly fellows.” birth, and watched over with the most tender 

‘*Why, what have you been doing to him, | care, the sudden shock of the cold water bath 
Master Vernon ? he’s as white as a sheet!” said | was almost more than he could bear. 

Mrs. Henderson, as she received the dripping) But not old Peggie herself could have cared 

Willie. ‘‘ You'll be killing one another some of for him more tenderly now than did Mrs. Hen- 

these days; for you be that careless, you young derson. Her heart warmed towards the little 

gentlemen are, that you don’t mind a bit what desolate stranger; and with muttered scoldings 

you do.” ' over his heartless companions, she took him, half 
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fainting, to his bed; and giving him somethin 
hot pra bade him lie still aa sleep. 

But sleep did not visit Willie then; he tossed 
restlessly from side to side, longing, oh how in- 
tensely ! for his own dear home, and a kind, 
soothing word from his loving father. 

By and by the door of the room was pushed 
softly open, and two boys stole in on tiptoe— 
Cecil Vernon and Saunders. 

‘*T say, Oliver,” said the former, ‘‘ you're all 
right again now, aren’t you? Old mother Hen- 
derson wanted to frighten us by telling us you 
were ill; but we knew better than that.” 

‘‘T don’t know,” said Willie, in a weary tone, 
as if he did not care to be troubled. 

‘*But, Oliver,’’ said both the boys, eagerly, 
“we want you to promise not to say anything to 
Dr. Carey about it; he thinks you went in your- 
self, and you will let him think so, won’t you?” 

“Why,” said Willie, opening his blue eyes 
wide, *‘he could never be angry with you when 
he told you to do it.” 

‘*Oh, that was all mon. It was only a bit 
ofa lark. Dr. Carey had nothing to do with it, 
of course; and he would. be precious angry if he 
got to know.” 

‘‘Then it was not true?” and there was a 
world of sorrow in the boy’s eyes as he looked 
into the faces of his two companions, ‘‘QOh, Cecil 
Vernon, I did not think you would tell me what 
was not true.” 

Cecil moved uneasily. 

‘©You need not make such a fuss about that ; 
you must never think of believing all one tells 
you at school—nobody does—you will get finely 
taken in if you do. But I want your promise, 
Oliver, not to tell Dr. Carey. If you do, the 
whole school will be against you: sneaks are per- 
secuted always; I warn you of that.” 

Willie was silent for a minute. . 

‘*T shall tell the truth,’’ he said at last; ‘‘but 
I shall not tell unless I am asked.” 

‘‘Bother the truth,” exclaimed Cecil, impa- 
tiently ; ‘‘why can’t you say at once that you 
went in of yourself? Dr. Carey would believe 
you then, and it would be all ri tt, ” 

‘¢No, it would not be all right ;” and Willie’s 
face grew grave and serious. ‘‘Dr. Carey might 
never find it out, but God would know; and 
papa has always taught me to hate anything like 
a lie or deceit: you know what it says in the 
Bible about it.” 

Saunders burst into a loud laugh. 

‘Come, don’t ‘talk Jike that; we don’t want 
any preaching here.” 

Bat Cecil was silent : pers vee memory of 
his mother and her gentle teachi g kept him so, 
In a minute he took Saunders by the arm, 
saying, — 

‘¢Come away, we shall make nothing of him ;” 
and the two boys left the room together. 

It was a relief to Willie when they went, and 
yet their words troubled him. It was his first 


actual contact with the crooked ways of the 
world. He had known in theory that all were 
not like his father, that all boys had not been 
brought up with the careful training he had had ; 
but until now he had always been with those 
whom he could thoroughly trust and depend 
upon, and he had hoped it would have been so 
still, at least with his father’s friends, the Ver- 
nons; but Cecil had been the one to open his 
eyes to the evil around him. 

Poor Willie was feverish and unwell, and what 
might not have troubled him in health was a 
great burden to him now. And the tears stole 
from under his closed eyelids as he thought, what 
if they should make him untrue too! What 
would his father say if his boy went back to him 
untrustworthy as these his companions ? 

But by and by came the thought, they could 
not make him so unless he too were willing. 
Then he remembered his little Bible, and getting 
up, he took it from his drawer, and stole back to 
bed with it ;—his own Bible, that his mother had 
given him, with his name in her writing; and 
then a later date, and a text in his father’s hand, 
‘* My son, give Me thine heart.” 

Eagerly and bombing y Willie turned over 
its leaves to find some comfort ; and he came upon 
the text, ‘‘If any man will come after Me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, 
and follow Me.”’ 

“Take up his cross!” Must Willie, weak, 
trembling Willie take up his cross! Yes, if he 
would follow Christ; and Willie was conscious 
that he earnestly wished to follow Him. But he 
shrank from the conflict that he saw awaited him 
in his school life. 

And the two or three days during which he was 
too weak and unwell to attend to his lessons 
were dark and cloudy ones to him, 


CHAPTER XII.—Mrs. CAney. 


‘‘ ALFRED, you never deny me anything, you 
must let me have my own way in this.” 

The words were addressed to Dr. Carey on the 
first Saturday evening after the opening of the 
school, and they were spoken by his wife, whom 
we have not yet introduced to the reader. 

Mrs, Carey had been for some years past a 
great invalid, almost entirely confined to two 
rooms, and but rarely able to go out even for a 
short drive. The boys never saw her; and, in 
general, they forgot her very existence. 

But however stern and determined Dr. Care 
was in the schoolroom—and he could be bot 
when occasion required—his brow unbent, and 
he was gentle and tender as a woman whenever 
he entered his wife’s apartments. 

He did not answer her immediately ; and she 
half turned on her sofa to look towards him as 
he stood by the window. 
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‘< Alfred,” she repeated softly, ‘you will let 
me do it ! you will let him come.” 

Dr. Carey came forward then. 

‘‘T ha eae Louisa ; you never have had 
any of the boys here,” 

*‘ There is no rule without an exception,” she 
replied, lightly; ‘‘and Henderson speaks in such 
high terms of Willie Oliver, that I should really 
like to see him.” 

‘* Ah, I expected Henderson was at the bottom 
of it,” returned the doctor, his face relaxing into 
a half-smile; ‘‘she is quite taken with the little 
fellow, which, I must confess, Iam not. Ireally 
think he is what the boys call ‘ rather soft.’” 

‘‘ He is frightened and shy yet, I dare say ; and 
not well either. Then he may come to me to- 
morrow, when you are all at church ?” 

‘< You always have your own way, my dear,” 
replied Dr. Carey, as he bent down and kissed 
her; ‘‘but I am not sure that it is altogether 
judicious in the present instance; I fear it will 
ereate some jealousy against the boy.” 

Pi grave, sad expression stole over Mrs, Carey’s 


‘*I do think I might be of use to this little 
fellow. And I have so few opportunities of doing 
good, that I must make the most of them,” she 
said, spontly- 

“You do that always, my darling,” was her 
husband's fond reply. 

And so the matter was settled. 

Accordingly, the next day, when Dr. Carey and 
his troop of boys had set off to church, Mrs. 
Henderson came bustling into the schoolroom, 
where Willie was sitting alone, still looking wan 
and white. The two had grown very good friends 
during Willie’s short illness. 

‘*Now, my dear Master Willie, Ihave a treat 
for you to-day. You are not to stay here by 
yourself ; you are to come with me to Mra. 


Carey. 

But Willie shrank back as if he did not think 
it at alla treat. He did not like strangers, and 
he had never even heard of Mrs, Carey. 

‘‘ Why, she is the sweetest lady that ever lived, 
bless her! You need not bea bit afraid of her. 
And she’s very ill, Master Willie, and you’ll may 
be be a bit of comfort for her.” 

Willie hesitated no more; if he was wanted, 
he must go. And when he saw Mrs. Carey’s kind 
face, with its pleasant smile, he was not sorry 
that she had sent for him. 

She put her arm round him and drew him to her. 

‘* Well, Willie, you and I are left at home to- 
day; so we must try and help one another. I 
have not been at church for a long, long time ; 
you were there, I dare say, last Sunday ?” 

Willie said ‘*Yes;’’ and straightway there 
came before his mind’s eye the fittle country 
church, and Mr. Oliver preaching to the simple 

i people, in plain, earnest words, that even 
Willie could understand; and the tears came 
into his eyes, which he turned away to hide. 
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But Mrs. Carey drew his head on to her 
shoulder, saying, — 

** Poor little oy ! so you feel lonely and sad 
away from your home and papa ?” 

illie broke down quite then, and sobbed 
bitterly for a few minutes; but he quickly con- 
trolled himself, as he looked up into eyes that 
were full of love for him; and he and ; 
Carey understood and loved each other. 

illie drew a low chair to the side of the 
sofa, and with his hand in that of his new friend, 
began to talk quite confidentially about his life 
at home, Mrs. Carey drew him on to speak of 
the dim recollections of his lost mother; but it 
was not so much of her that Willie cared to talk, 
as of his father. Mr. Oliver had been father, 
mother, everything to his boy; and Willie’s 
earnest wish was that he might grow up worthy 
of such a parent. 

But at last he talked himself into silence; and - 
he lay with his head on Mrs, Carey’s cushion, 
and her hand softly stroked his he She was 
thinking of one who, two years ago, had been just 
such another as Willie—her own boy, who had 
been the light of his home, and cheered many an 
hour of her wearisome illness. But God’s voice 
had called him, and the mother’s heart had had 
to yield up her only child. She had given him 
up submissively; and since then her own rest 

seemed nearer, her own hope of heaven . 
brighter, because one of her nearest and dearest 
had entered there, 

But Willie’s voice roused her from her sad 
thoughts. 

‘* Mrs. Carey,” he said, half hesitatingly, ‘‘ you 
are so good and so kind that perhaps you will 
help me.” 

“Most willingly, dear, if I can.” 

**Oh, you can, I am sure,’’ replied Willie, 
confidently. ‘‘I have so wanted to ask papa 
about it. 

But Willie did not say what it was that he 
wanted help about. Mrs. Carey waited a minute, 
and then she said gently, ‘*‘ Well, Willie, what is 
it?” 

‘*T want to be good, and I don’t know how,” 
exclaimed the boy, with a half-choked sob, as his 
head went down upon his hands. 

‘‘There is but one way, Willie dear; to love 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and to follow in his steps.” 

‘*Yes, but I found something in the Bible two 
or three days ago which has troubled me ever 
since,” 

Mrs, Carey put out her hand, and taking a 
Bible from a little table near her, gave it to 
Willie, saying, ‘‘ Find me what you mean, dear.”’ 

Willie rapidly turned over the leaves, and soon 
found the verse that had lain heavy on his mind. 

‘“‘If any man will come after Me, let him deny 
ae and take up his cross daily, and follow 

e. 9 

‘*Mrs. Carey, must I bear the cross?’’ he 
asked, earnestly. 
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‘6 Yes, dear child; all His followers must bear 
it in some form or other. But, Willie, His yoke 
is easy, His burden is light. To know that the 
cross is of His appointing robs it of more than 
half its bitterness, Those who will be Christ's 
servants must expect trouble because they are 
His. He loves them too well to let everything go 
smoothly. But you need not fear, my darling. 
He himself says, ‘Fear not; I am with thee.’ 
And if we have Him, Willie, nothing can harm 
us. And the rest of heaven will all the 
sweeter for the trials and conflicts of life,” 

Mrs. Carey’s eyes glistened as she spoke. She 
had been speaking as much to her own heart as to 
Willie; for her own cross often lay with a heavy 
burden upon her. 

‘*But,” said Willie, thoughtfully, ‘‘ how can I 
deny myself daily ?’’ 

‘‘There are many ways, dear; many little 

which we can give up for the sake of 
others; many small matters where it woald be 
wrong to yield, and yet where we feel inclined to 
transgress; Jesus sees and knows them all. But 
what He wants in us, and what by His grace alone 
we can do, is to yield our will entirely to His, in 
little things as well as in great ones. He would 
have us— 


* Careful lees to serve Him much 
Than to please Him perfectly.’ 


Little Willie, will you so follow Christ ?” 

Willie did not answer immediately. There was 
a minute or two of thoughtful silence, durin 
which he was looking forward at the trials an 
troubles of school life. But he raised his head 
by and by, with an earnest purpose on his face. 

‘* Yes, I will try to follow Jesus, Mrs. Carey. 
I do love Him alittle, and I want to please Him.” 

‘‘Then He is quite willing to help you, Willie, 
to Le His faithful soldier and servant to your life’s 
en 9? 

‘* And may I come to talk to you sometimes?” 
he asked, timidly, ‘‘I don’t think any one else 
here cares about it.” 

‘Yes, dear, whenever you can. There will 
always be a corner by my sofa, and a warm wel- 
come in my heart for you, Willie, You and I 
will help each other.”’ 

‘6T can’t help you,” he said. 

**Oh yes, you can. Thinking of and talking 
to 7” will make my days pass more pleasantly ; 
and they are often very weary ones, Willie. But 

ou must go back to the schoolroom now. I 
ear voices outside; the others have come back.” 

Willie rose immediately, and putting his arms 
round Mrs. Carey, kissed her, and thanked her 
warmly, and then went away. 

As the door closed behind him Mrs. Carey 
sighed. Covering her face with her hands, she 
breathed an earnest thanksgiving that her 
heavenly Father had sent her work to do for Him 
in her life of weariness and pain—a lamb of the 
Saviour’s fold to help in his journey heavenwards. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—WYILLIz’s TROUBLES. 


WHEN dinner was over, Willie stole away from 
his companions. He wanted to be alone to think 
over what Mrs, Carey had been saying to him, 
for there was no doing that in the schoolroom 
amid the noisy talking of its numerous occupants, 
and there was no being alone in the house; so he 
took his Bible and went out through the back 
garden door into the playground. 

It was a sweet, pleasant afternoon, and Willie 
felt the air refreshing after being indoors all the 
morning. He quickly found a quiet, shady nook 
under a tree—not down by the river, Willie had 
a dread of the water now—and he settled himself 
to read and think ; and a nice, quiet time he had 
of it for an hour. He determined to come there 
whenever he could. 

But at length his pleasant solitude was inter- 
rupted 2 the sound of voices; and as they came 
nearer, Willie could not help hearing what was 
said. The first words he could distinguish were 
Cecil’s, 

‘¢You don’t mean to tell us that for a fact, 
Merridale !” 

“J do, then. Oliver was closeted with Mrs. 
Carey all the time we were at church this 
morning.” 

‘*¢Qh, come now, Merridale, don’t lay it on 
too strong,” put in Parker; ‘‘ who ever heard of 
the fellows being with Mrs. Carey? Why, we 
hardly ever hear her mentioned, much less see 


er. 

‘6 Well, Oliver has; for Mother Henderson told 
me so herself. And if that’s going to be the 
order of things, a good deal will come to the 
Doctor’s ears that has no business to do.” 

‘* Let me catch Oliver at that sort of game, and 
he won't hear the last of it in a hurry,” said 
Cecil; ‘‘but what fancy can Mrs, Carey have 
taken to him, I wonder ?” 

‘6 Birds of a feather, you know, Vernon; I dare 
say they are both soft together. Mrs. Carey can’t 
have much gumption, or she would not be the 
cipher she is in the house,” 

‘*Come, I say, Merridale,” said Jack Parker, 
‘‘you don’t know anything about Mrs. Carey, so 
you should not say that.’ 

‘*J suppose you will be in for it next Sunday,” 
was the scornful reply. 

Willie listened m fear and trembling. He 
hoped the three boys would turn before they 
came in sight of him, and he crouched further 
under the tree, for he felt as if he could not bear 
much teasing just then. He had been going over 
many things in his ala nee many of his good 


father’s words, and not a few good resolutions had 
he made there all alone. And his heart was soft 
and tender. 


But the boys came leisurely on, and in a minute 
or two they saw him. Cecil was the first to 
speak, 
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‘Well, Mr. Oliver Cromwell, had you a plea- | him a bit of your mind. He is very provoking, 
sant morning ?” but if you gave him a few more speeches like that, 


‘**Yes,”’ said Willie, without raising his eyes 
frem his book. 

«* And how many stories did you tell Mrs. Carey 
about us poor fellows? You were abusing us 
right and left, I’ll warrant me.” : _. 

‘IT never mentioned you,” replied Willie, 
quietly as before. 

‘‘It’s well you didn’t; for let me tell you, 
Oliver, if anything comes round to Dr. Carey’s 
ears, we shall know whom we have to thank for 
it; and you will have the whole school down upon 
you.” ; 

Willie said nothing this time, but still kept 
his eyes upon his book. Cecil laid his hand on 
his shoulder to enforce his words, and in so doing 
glanced down at the page. eke 

‘*You are reading that to curry favour in high 
quarters, I su san it is a pity Dr. Carey can- 
not see you,” he 
could pat into his tones. 

Willie looked up then, with a white face and 
trembling lips. 

“Cecil Vernon, you are a very wicked boy!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Papa told me the Vernons 
would be good and 
in the school. What harm have I done you, that 
you should be always teasing me? You are a 
wicked, bad boy, and I don’t care who hears me 
say it.” 

‘‘That’s it,” said Cecil, mockingly, ‘‘ that’s 
how good little fellows like you ought to behave; 
only if that is what you learn out of the Bible, 
I don't think it is teaching I should care 
about.” 

“Come, I say, Cec,” put in Parker, ‘‘ you are 
really too hard upon Oliver. Come on, and leave 
him.”’ 


And Cecil said no more, but passed on with his 

companions. 

But Willie’s pleasant thoughts were quite 
one. He threw himself on the grass, sobbing 
itterly. But he was grieving, not for Cecil’s 

words, but for what he himself had said. He 
had been making such good resolutions just 
before, and then on the very first provocation he 
had given way like this. This was not following 
Jesus, this was not taking up his cross: what 
should he do if he was always going to be like 
this 


? 

An hour later he was still sitting there, with 
a quiet, sober look upon his face, and his Bible 
open upon his knee, when Jack Parker came 
back to him. 

‘What, Oliver, here yet?” he said, as he 
threw himself down beside him. ‘‘ And you have 
been crying,” he added, looking at Willie’s tear- 
stained face. : 

Willie's tears had nearly started again. 

‘*T am so sorry for what I said to Cecil.” 

‘‘ Rubbish | nonsense! I am sure he deserved 
it all, and more. I was very glad you did tell 


said, with all the contempt he| y 


ind, but you are the worst | kn 


he would soon leave you alone.” 

**Do you ‘think he would?” asked Willie, 
eagerly ; but before Parker could reply, he went 
on, ‘‘ No, it was not right. I was angry, or I 
should not have spoken so.” 

‘** Angry ! of course you were! who wouldn't 
be angry? A little chaffing is all very well, but 
Cec has carried it a great deal too far; and it isa 
babes: to me you have kept your temper so well, 

ver,” 

**Don’t,' don’t say that, ae it was my 
cross, and I just threw it down in anger and 
would not carry it. Oh, I am so sorry.” 

Parker did not answer, but he looked some- 
what curiously at the young boy beside him. At 
last he said, — 

‘* You are training for your father’s profession, 
ight you, Oliver ? going to be a clergyman, aren’t 

ou ?’ 
*“Not that I know of; why?” replied Willie, 
with a look of surprise. 

“Oh, I thought you seemed so well up in this 
sort of thing,” was the answer, and Parker 
touched the Bible which still lay on Willie's 


ee, 
rs A shade of thought passed over the boy’s 
ce. 

‘* But every one reads the Bible, Parker,” he 
said, after a minute; ‘‘ Jesus says to usall, ‘Follow 
Me;° and how can we follow Him unless we find 
his footsteps here ?” ; 

‘‘There is not much following at Beech 
Grove,” said Parker, quickly. 

‘‘Then I am all the more sorry that I have 
failed this afternoon,” replied Willie, looking 
away into the distance. ‘‘ Jesus Christ was meek 
and gentle; I have not been that.” 

ain there was a pause, during which Parker 
was looking at him. 

‘* A strange fellow you are,” he thought to him- 
self, but the respect which he had felt for Willie 
since the first day of their ig Leo had grown 
wonderfully during the last half-hour. 

“ You're a queer chap to come to a place like 
Beech Grove,”’ he said aloud. “ But I'll tell you 
what, Oliver, you come to me, and I’ll settle Ces 
Vernon for you.” 

‘* Will you?” said Willie, eagerly; “‘may I 
come to you? Oh, I did so want some one to 
help me.” 

** Well, I'll help you: only you'll find these 
strange notions you've got hold of won’t work.” 

But Willie thought spcpa gir bs He had been 
reading over and over again the Bible words, 
‘* Fear thou not; for I am with thee: be not dis- 
mayed; for Iam thy God: I will strengthen thee; 
yea, I will help thee ; yea, I will uphold thee with 
the right hand of My righteousness.” 

. Only keep firm hold of that strong right hand, 
and there was no fear of falling, even for poor 
weak Willie, 
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A TALK ABOUT CEILINGS, 


‘ST HOPE that you feel in a walking humour 
to-day, for I want you to ascend with me a very 
high mountain.” 

Indeed, I fear the weather looks scarcely suf- 
ficiently propitious for such a laborious expedi- 
tion. What part of the room do you liken to a 
mountain f 

‘¢Why, Mount Ceiling, to be sure. I am afraid 
I cannot tell you how many feet it is above the 
level of the sea, but if you will glance upward 
you will see that its summit is covered with per- 
petual snow.” ; 

I will begin my account of ceilings, then, with 
those which Solomon had constructed for the 
temple. They were formed first with planks of 
cedar-wood, which was covered on the inside with 
fir tree, and overlaid with fine gold, and orna- 
mented with raised palm trees and chains. 

The prophet Jeremiah denounces a woe against 
Jehoiakim, king of Judah, because he had built 
‘his house by unrighteousness, and his chambers 
by wrong ;” compelli fie subjects to construct 
him a wide house and large chambers, to cut out 
windows, ceil it with cedar and paint it with ver- 
milion, without giving them any payment for 
their work. Because Jehoiakim’s eyes and heart 
are but for his covetousness, the Lord pronounces 
that the rite of burial shall be denied him. ‘‘ He 
shall be buried with the burial of an ass, drawn 
and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem.” 
‘Shalt thou reign,”’ inquires the prophet, ‘‘ be- 
eause thou closest thyself in cedar?” The true way 
to insure a long and prosperous reign would have 
been to follow in the steps of his father, the good 
king Josiah, who ‘‘did judgment and justice, and 
then it was well with him.” A finely ceiled house 


seems, indeed, to have been a great proof of luxury 


among the Jews. Haggai, when reproving the 
people for their negligencein rebuilding the temple, 
commences in this manner :—‘‘ Is it time for you, 


O ye, to dwell in your ceiled houses, and this 


house lie waste ?”” 
Now I must ask you to make an abrupt transi- 


tion from the time of Haggai to that of our Henry 
the Eighth. It seems to have been quite a whim 
of that monarch’s to have his initials entwined 
with those of his wife of the time being, carved 
on the ceiling and walls of his palaces. Even 

ueenship of Anne of Cleves is 
Phis manner, as the date 1540 


the very short 
perpetuated in 
within the medallions still remaining 


lions themselves consist of the initials H. A. 


garnished with true lovers’ knots. Katharine of 
Arragon’s device, a pomegranate with the motto 
‘Not for my crown,” frequently appears alone in 
the ancient part of Hampton Court, and may be 
noticed especially on the richly ornamented ceiling 
Katharine adopted 
home of her child- 


of Cardinal Wolsey’s oe 
this device from t e 


on the 
ceiling royal of St. James’s testifies. The medal- 
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hood, which abounded in pomegranates. The 
crown of that fruit is thrown away as worthless, 
hence the motto which poor Katharine found a 
too appropriate one, 

In an ancient mansion at Lethington, now 
known by the name of Lennox Woe, belonging to 
Lord Blantyre, a room is shown in which Mary 
of Modena, queen of James II., slept whilst on 
her journey te Scotland in 1679. ‘‘The ceiling 
is richly embossed with the coronet and cipher 
of the royal guest.” 

After Charles the Second’s death, the ceiling of 
the room in which Queen Katharine received her 
visits of condolence was covered with black, as 
well as the walls and the floor. The light of day 
was excluded, and tapers kept pe Queen 
Katharine herself reclined throughout the day on 
a mourning bed. 

The famous Star Chamber in Westminster 
Palace, once so dreaded, obtained its name, says 
the historian Stowe, from its ceilings being decked 
with gilt stars. 

Some of the ceilings in the new palace of West- 
minster are exceedingly rich in decoration. The 
surface of that in the Prince’s Chamber is painted 
a dark blue. ‘‘ Within the compartments are 
shields containing alternately the arms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and around them are en- 
riched quatrefoil borders, with fleur-de-lis and 
coronals.”” The sculpture of this ceiling is very 
varied, and the colours vivid. 

The ceiling of the House of Lords is flat, and 
is divided into many compartments filled with 
different carved devices and symbols, all of which 
are gilded. Immediately over the throne is the 
royal monogram, crowned and interlaced by 4 
cord. The massive beams which support the 
ceiling present almost the appearance of solid 
gold, so richly are they gild The ceiling in 
the House of Commons is more plainly decorated 
(at least so far as regards colour) than the House 
of Lords, but no less an amount of thought and 
labour has been expended on its delicate carvings : 
‘‘the prevailing colour of the whole is rich oak, 
eens to a slight extent by the decorated 
panels.’ 

Now before our Talk about Ceilings conducts 
us into distant countries, I will give you an his- 
torical anecdote. In former times, during the 
minority of an infant sovereign, his subjects were 
not contented to leave him in the obscurity fitted 
for his tender years, but insisted on his appearing 
before them on state occasions, and bearing his 
proper part in the ceremonial. Although in the 
year 1571 the little King James VI. of Scotland 
was only four years old, it was arranged that he 
was to open Parliament in person. The lords 
and burgesses were assembled in the great hall of 
Stirling Castle, and the little king having been 
duly taught to repeat by heart a short ass 
was carried in by his trusty guardian the Earl of 
Mar, and seated on the throne at the upper end of 
the apartment, Even at that tender age it is said 
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that James displayed the germ of some of those 
qualities for which he was afterwards distinguished. 
“‘ He possessed a prodigious memory, an insatiable 
curiosity, and a queer talent for observation, 
saying unaccountable things, and showing a droll 
kind of wit as soon as he could stn From 
his elevated position now he glanced up and down 
the hall (a noble Gothic room 120 feet in et; 
watching curiously all that was taking place. 
What especially attracted his attention was a hole 
in the roof, caused by a slate having slipped off, 
or, a8 others say, it was in the canopy of the 
throne itself. The time having arrived for James 
to deliver his speech, he recited it with most be- 
coming gravity and correctness; but after having 
uttered the concluding words, he made the fol- 
lowing unexpected addition, in his broad Scottish 
brogue, —‘‘ There is ane hole in this parliament.” 
In our days such a quaint remark would have 
excited only a burst of merriment, but the parlia- 
_ment there assembled heard it with horror and 
dismay. They fully believed that a spirit of pro- 
phecy had come upon the babe before them, and 
that his words predicted some great misfortune 
to one of their members. In the violent death of 
the Duke of Lennox, that same year, they saw 
but the fulfilment of their forebodings. 

‘SWhat strange times those must have been, 
when so many grave lords and burgesses could 
assemble with such form to be addressed by a 
tiny child!” 

We will now travel to some other parts of the 
world, and inspect the ceilings we find there. 

The rooms in the planters’ houses in Brazil are 
seldom built with separate ceilings. The roof is 
the common covering of all, and so slight and low 
are the partitions between them, that each word 

ken, and even the breathings of the persons in 
the next room, may be distinctly heard. 

In very hot countries, such as India and China, 
a machine called a punkah is fastened to the 
ceilings of houses belenging to Europeans. This 
is a frame, from eight to ten feet long and three 
feet high, covered with Indian cloth. A rope 
communicates with the next room through a hole 
in the wall, like a bell-pull. Hore a servant sits 
and moves it incessantly up and down to cause a 
pleasant draught. Were he to cease but for a 
second, Europeans would find it a difficult matter 
te breathe. 

The Chinese themselves are fond of hanging 
lamps and lanterns all over their ceilings. In the 
house belonging to Mandarin Howqua, a Chinese 
nobleman, visited by Madame Ida Pfeifferin 1846, 
these lamps and lanterns were formed of ‘glass, 
transparent horn, and coloured gauze, or paper 
ornamented with glass beads, fringes, and 
tassels,” There were other lamps also on the walls, 
so that the apartment must, she says, when 
lighted up “‘present a very fairy-like appear- 
ance 9 


The Chinese likewise decorate the ceilings of 


their large flower-boats in the same manner. 


These boats are not formed like ours, but have a 
regular wooden house built upon them, so that 
they must look very like Noah’s arks. The 
interior forms a very handsome apartment, the 
walls of which are ornamented with mirrors and 
silk hangings; and the ceiling hung all over with 
glass chandeliers, coloured paper lanterns, and 
lovely little baskets of fresh flowers. These 
larve boats are used as places of amusement ; but 
muany families in China live altogether in vessels 
built in the same manner, but more plainly 
furnished. Travellers say that the immense 
number of boats on the Canton river (some thou- 
sands) presents a most abe cee especially 
at festival times, when all the lanterns are illu- 
minated. The large stationary vessels are 
arranged in rows, forming regular streets, down 
which the smaller ones pass up and down like 
carriages in a town. 

The Turks usually display much taste in the 
ornamentation of their ceilings. That belonging 
to the morning-room of the Sultana’s summer 
palace in 1836 “was of a deep purple colour, 
ribbed and studded with gold stars. The ceiling 
of the saloon, dome-shaped, was magnificently 
painted, and ea by forty porphyry pillars 
with gilt se bay 3.” 

Miss Pardoe once passed the night while visiting 
Constantinople in a room whose ceiling was 
strangely ornamented. It was lined with canvas, 
on which was painted in oils a large tree in full 
leaf. The canvas was so loosely mounted on a 
light frame that the least air made it flutter, 
which was intended to give the tree the appear- 
ance of reality; but as ‘‘the branches were so 
badly painted that they looked like boa con- 
strictors, and each leaf was as large and black as 
the crown of a man’s hat,” this ingenious device 
had scarcely the wished-for effect. 

The enormous edifice of St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople was originally a Christian church, 
but is now desecrated into aMahommedan mosque. 
Its dome is 185 French feet from the ground, and 
appears on looking up to extend almost higher 
than the eye can reach. fFermerly the dome 
itself was adorned with beautiful minute mosaics, 
but the Turks on obtaining possession of it covered 
it with a coating of whitewash ; so that it is only 
in parts where the whitewash has got scraped off 
that the original design can be perceived. Un- 
fortunately, also, the inferior Imams attached to 
the mosque make a trade of selling the fragments 
of gilt and coloured mosaics which they can tear 
down from the walls. Two mighty cherubim 
once were visible beneath the dome; but these 
have been partially effaced by a daubing of colour, 
which causes them to appear in the distance like 
huge shapeless masses of shadow. Notwith- 
standing these attempts to destroy its beauty, 
however, the dome of St. Sophia is still said on 

eat festivals to present a magnificent spectacle. 

o far as the eye can reach bd dikes circles of 
light (appearing asif suspended in mid-air) mark 
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its form, while beneath devices of every shape/I never saw him again. A neighbour's little 


and colour are formed by lamps of various hues. 
The mosque of Sultan Achmet, though less 


vast than St. Sophia, is said to impress with a| home. 
i Colossal marble; upper window into a woo 


of awe. 


still greater feeli 


page: boy came in on an errand, and seeing a young 
ird hopping about, took him up, and carried him 
hence he let my bad pet fly from a high 

at the opposite side of 


pillars five or six feet in circumference, wreathed|the road from his home, and I have never seen 


with lamps to their very summit, sup 
dome, and the number of lights suspended from 
the roof give the whole edifice the appearance of 
& space overhung with stars. A. 0. B 


“TROT,” THE PET SPARROW. 
A BEQUEL TO “ MY CANARIES ” 


CoNCLUSION. 


Auas for my hopes of keeping Trot all the 
winter, and having his children brought to me as 
playthings! After the foregoing account of him 
was written, he began to go Feely out of the 
window, and to roost out at night, but still coming 
down on my head or hand whenever he chose, 
either as I walked about the garden or sat in the 
window. One Monday evening, as I sat there, he 
flew in, took a good meal, caressed me for a 
moment, and dashed offagain to his roost, among 
the branches of a climbing rose-tree, over the walls 
close to the window. He had been full of spirit 
all day, and very little in the house. Between 
five and six the next morning, I heard him at my 
window. I went and took him in, and fed him, 
and finding him very tired and sleepy, took him 
into my bed; and there, in his us lace on my 
chest, and covered with the bedclot es, he fell 
asleep, and so did I; and Trot and his mistress 
slept together for an hour or more. Then the 
little fellow jumped up much refreshed, and after 
eating again, and playing about the room for a 
little while, went out to his play in the garden. 
But he kept on coming in and out all the morning, 
seldom staying out long together, coming in eve 
few minutes, and running up my arm to my head. 
with the old intimacy that subsisted before he 
began to go so much ont of doors. He was very 
jealous at all times; and that day, when I was 
talking and laughing with my companion, and not 
noticing him as he lay on my chest, he suddenly 
sprang at my fingers, pecking them furiously, 
and both by beak and voice resenting my neglect ; 
and when I humoured him, and was silent, he 
soon fell asleep. At about one o'clock he took 
a good meal, standing on the window-sill, and 
eating crumbs of cake from a little glass plate put 
there for him. He then got on an ear of millet in 
the corner of the window, and feasted on that, 
and then came back merrily to his seat on my 
head. I little ougnt that funny, little feast 
would be the last bit 

receive from me. I was called into the kitchen 


for a few minutes, and knowing that the cat was|the Editor, or through any bookseller. 


there, took my little bird into the garden, and 


rt the/| nor heard of him since ! 


THE OLD FOLKS. 


Rounp by the fire the old folks sit, 
And the grandsire reads in his Bible a bit, 
While the old wife puts by her netting to hear 
The words she has loved for this many a year. 
Then the old cat climbs on the goodman’s knee, 
And asks for a share of his frugal tea, 
Purring away, as her old paws 
Backward and forward she gently draws. 
And then in the twilight the old man’s joy 
Is to tell of the time when he was a boy; 
ages ever ry little ones con a ue 
“ How e got on in those on 0.” 
He tells of the wonders he saw ry Spain = 
That summer before he was courting Jane ; 
And how he gave up his soldiering fife 
When he entered that cot with his blooming wife. 
And a smile lights up the old wife’s eye 
As she thinks of the day so one gone by, 
When the young man said he should always bless 
The day when his Jane had whispered “ Yes.” 
Then up on the settle the children creep, 
And grandfather talks them off to sleep. 

MABRY ¥. TUPPER. 


FIRST A CORNER AND THEN ALL. 
WHEN a sin is let in as a suppliant, it remains in 
asatyrant. The Arabs have a fable of a miller 
who one day was startled by a camel’s nose thrust 
in the window of the room where he was sleeping. 
‘‘It is very cold outside,” said the camel, ‘‘I only 
want to get my nose in.” The nose was let in, 
then the neck, and finally the whole body. Pre- 
ey the miller began to be extremely inconveni- 
enced at the ingsiniye companion he had obtained 
in a room certainly not e enough for both. 
‘*If you are inconvenienced, yu may leave,’’ said 
the camel; ‘‘as for myself, I shall stay where I 
am.’ There are many such camels knocking at 
the human heart. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Go.tpry Hovrs—The April part is now ready, 
price sixpence, containing several chapters of the 
two new stories, besides a large variety of other inte- 
resting matter. Try to gain new subscribers for this 
beautiful magazine. The memoir of Lord Clyde is 
worth all the money. 

Letters for the Editor and Books for Review must 
be addressed thus:—The Rev. Dz. WHITTEMORBR, 
care of Mr. W. Macintosh, Publisher, 24, Paternoster 


of food my Trot would! Row, London. All letters to be prepaid. 


The Canvassing Bills may be had on ie megan to 
ew cor- 
dents are referred to the Editorial Notices ~ 


left him perched on a shrub in front of the window. |“ Sunshine” for May, 1867. | 
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[HARRY GATHERING WILD FLOWERS POR WINNIE.| 


DAISY’S FORTUNE. 


By the Author of ‘‘Dora Sze.wyn,” ‘‘ ERNEST 
WItTon,” &c. 


CHAPTER IX.—A CasTLE IN THE AIR. 
THE two or three days which they spent at the 
sea-side made Daisy and Winifred better acquainted 
with each other than they would have become in 
the same time at Winifred’s home. There is less 


formality observed in a lodging than in one’s own 
house, and persons are necessarily thrown more 
into one another's company than they would be 
if they had their usual duties and occupations to 
attend to. 

The children spent many hours on the beach, 
where Daisy sometimes read aloud out of a story- 
book, while Winifred and aunt Lucy were busy 
with knitting and crochet: but more frequently 
Mr. Raymond and his sister-in-law walked in the 
town, either separately or together, and then 
Winifred and Daisy were left to amuse them- 
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selves as they ee and to chatter about what- 
ever they liked. 

It would not be easy to count up the various 
subjects which passed under their notice; for 
young persons are not so reservéd as their elders, 
and they tell their thoughts as well as their 
doings to each other with perfect freedom. Num- 
berless little incidents in Daisy’s history while 
with her grandmother, then with her parents and 
brothers, and subsequently with her widowed 
mother at Marshville, were related, in return for 
Winifred’s confidences respecting her home life, 
her brothers, and her various acquaintances. 

Winifred justified her communications on this 
latter point by the necessity of Daisy’s learning 
something of the persons whom she would in 
future meet with in her new home. 

¢*‘ Mamma always says I am to talk about things, 
not persons,” she observed ; ‘*but I am obliged 
to tell you a little about our friends, Daisy, or 
else you will be so long in finding out who and 
what they are;.and besides, as you are to be 
my sister, I want you to like everybody that I 

e.” 

Daisy did her best in acquiring and in remember- 
ing this fresh knowledge, but she was not clever 
in the recollection of names, and on this account 
she made so many mistakes, and confused pein: 
so amusingly together, that Winifred laughingly 
said she must, after all, wait till Daisy could sce 
the real parties for herself. 

But although this one topic had to be given 
up, there was no lack of conversation between 
the little girls. Winifred, notwithstanding her 

uiet manner and her serious little face, was a 
orough little chatterbox ; and Daisy’s tongue 
was not one likely to grow stiff for. want of using. 
Though only a year or two older than Winifred, 
she had seen much more than: the latter had of 
the real, matter-of-fact world, with its hardships 
and its difficulties; and she had thus much to tell 
Winifred that was perfectly new to the chemist’s 
little daughter. And after..the first little diffi- 
culty of mentioning her mother had been got. 
over, Daisy seemed rather glad than otherwise to 
eak about her. With bright eyes and glowin 
cheeks she talked of her mamma's kindness an 
never-failing indulgence towards herself, and of 
the patience and cheerfulness with which Mrs. 
Clinton had borne the various small trials which 
poverty brings in its train: and in drawing her 
mamma’s character Daisy unwittingly sketched a 
few bright features in her own. 

**How clever co must be,” said Winifred, 
admiringly, after listening to Daisy’s description 
of the ways in which she had frequently assisted 
her mother—‘‘ how clever you must be, to help 
to make dresses, and to go shopping Ly yourself, 
and to get the tea and the breakfast ready for 
yourmamma!” 

“Oh, it isn’t much when you are used to it,”’ 
said Daisy; ‘‘the only thing I really disliked 
was buying meat at the butcher’s; but I seldom 


had to do that, because Mrs. Denham generally got 
ours for us when she went for her own.” e 

“ Well, now, I think I should have liked that,’” 
said Winifred; ‘‘ because it would be so nice to 
choose the parts I like best. I should always 
have lamb or veal, for instance.’’ 

‘Oh, you could not do that,” said Daisy ; 
‘they are not always in season, you know.” 

‘““Then I would have roast leg of mutton at 
other times, because that is the leanest joint, and 
I cannot eat rh acl can you, Daisy ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Daisy; “but we could not afford 
to buy legs of mutton, Winifred ; they are very 
pele and mamma never had much money to 
spend.” 

‘‘What a pity everybody is not rich!” said 
Winifred, compassionately ; ‘‘it would be a deal 
pleasanter to always have what one wants.” 

Winifred’s “‘ wants ” did not extend beyond a 
new book, or workbox, or toy, or some passing 
gratification. Shé had never risen up only half 
satisfied from a scanty breakfast, nor been obliged 
to dine off bread and butter because there was 
nothing else to be had. Daisy had been brought 
up in a harder school than Winifred, but:she was 
of a sunnier temperament, amd had Jearnt its 
lessons without being injured .by them ; indeed, 
she. would probably..bé the better.ali hor life 
through for the unconscious bengft ‘which she 
had gained frommthem.: .,.2 °° | 

‘* Would not you like to be rich; Daisy ?” 

“Very much,” said Daisy, promptly, “1 
should like tobe rich enough te have a pony- 
carriage, and a dear, littla cettage, with roses and 
honeysuckes twining round:the porch ——” 

‘*And.we must have very large garden,” said 
Winifred, quietly insarting herself. ag a. partner 
in the concern... : 

“Yes, and an orphard,” said, Daisy; ‘‘ because 
we should want plenty of fruit to make into pre 
serves to give to poor people when they are ill.” 

‘Like mamma does a little,”’ said Winifred ; 
“she always sends black eurrant jam to the 
children in her districts when they have sore 
throats.” 

Daisy nodded her head in assent and went on. 

‘‘Then we must have a library full of beauti- 
ful books, and a really good piano, and a harp——” 

‘*A harp?” 

“ Yes, it is not so common as a piano: pianos 
are so very common now-a-days : besides, a lady 
playing ona harp looks so pretty and graceful, 


**It would not do for me,” said Winifred, con- 
tentedly, ‘‘ because I could not manage a harp 
while lying down.”’. | 

‘*Oh, you must get better, of course,” said 
Daisy ; ‘‘or if not, as you work so neatly, you 
should have a sweet little parlour all to yourself, 
set out with the loveliest cushions, and mats, and 
antimacassars, and furnished with two or three 
handsome work-tables filled with a supply of 
wools and silks of every possible sort and colour.” 
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** But I should not want the room all to myself, 
Daisy ; you must sit in it too.” 

‘¢ I should sometimes sit and read to you there, ” 
said Daisy, ‘“‘but I should not do any needle- 
work.” 7 

‘‘ Why, you told me just now how well you 
could do it.’’ 

**So0 I can,” replied Daisy. ‘‘ Dear mamma 
said she never saw a little girl of my age work 
better than I did; but, for all that, I cannot bear 
it, Winifred.” 

*¢ Why not?” 

‘¢ IT hardly know; it is so dreadfally slow, for 
one thing, and then I don’t like, unless I am 
reading a story, to sit still long together, as one 
must do at needlework. So I shall leave all that for 
you, while I manage the house and look after the 
servants.” 

‘*Bu d ladies don’t look after the servants, ”’ 
ie Winifred ; ‘‘they have a housekeeper to do 

+7? 

**We must have one, then, and instead of 
bustling about at home I must drive out in the 
pony-chaise, and visit the schools, and the poor 
peo le, while you receive visitors in your pretty 

ittle drawing-room.” | 

‘* How delightful it all sounds !” said Winifred, 
laying down for a moment the alipeet she was 
working for her papa. ‘‘But oh, Daisy! where 
is all the money to come from?” — 

‘Out of the bank,” said Daisy. 

‘¢But money does not come out of the bank 
unless it has first been put in,’”’ was Winifred’s 
practical suggestion. 

‘ “ Well, somebody must die and leave you an 
immense fortune,’’ said Daisy, by way of evading 
that difficulty. 

‘‘To be sure,” said Winifred ; ‘‘and then we 
should share it between us.” 

- *€Or I tell you what would be better still,” 
said Daisy, ‘‘ My uncle Philip,—I told you I had 
an uncle who ran away from home ?” 

‘* Yes; was his name Philip ?” 

- Philip Deverell; a pretty name, isn’t it?” 
Well, when we are grown up he must come back 
from Australia, or South America, or some other 
of those parce Tey places, bringing heaps 
and heaps of money with him, which he has got 
over there, and which he does not know what in 
the world to do with, and, of course, he will give 
us as much of it as ever we choose to have.” 

‘*But, Daisy, I thought your uncle was 
drowned ?” 

‘¢'Yes, so he was; but, you know, that never 
signifies in a story-book. People always come to 
tif a in whenever they are wanted to do so, and 
therefore we can easily suppose that uncle Philip 
was not really lost on his voyage, but was only 
smuggled away somewhere until it was time for 
me to become a great——” 

‘‘ Heiress 3” 
ae heiress ; that is the proper word, Wini- 
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Thus newt and Winifred, with their romantic 
ideas—and all children have romance enough in 
their composition,—built up their castle in the 
air, and admired it exceedingly, quite indifferent 
about its unsubstantial foundation. And we, 
grown-up reader, older and wiser as we are in 
many respects, often indulge in dreams of the 
future which are as little likely as theirs were to 
turn into sober facts. 


“ Yes, reader, we are children too; 
We make the future bright and fair ; 
With flowers our coming path we strew, 
Nor think of troubles which are gathering there. 


“What shall be on the morrow? Nay, 
Strive not the sealed-up page to read; 
Fulfil the duties of to-day, 
And simply follow where God’s hand shall lead.”* 


CHAPTER X.—THE RETURN Home. 


WHEN aunt Lucy saw how suitable a eompanion. 
Daisy was for her little niece, and how happy 
Winifred already seemed with her, she obliging! 
retracted most of the objections which she had 
entertained to her being received into Mr. Ray-. 
mond’s family, and you might have supposed, 
from the cordiality with which she talked to Mr. 
Raymond about his plans for the little orp 

that the proposition of adopting her had originally - 
been aunt Lucy’s own. I scarcely understan 
how anybody can change their sentiments so. 
rapidly, and veer round in their remarks, like the | 
weathercock, to exactly the opronte direction in 
which they were the minute before. But J am 
not called upon to = these inconsistencies, 
but simply to record them, and I am very glad to. 
do so when the change, like that of aunt Lucy’s, 
is a change for the better. 

It is not every one with such strong prejudices. 
as she had who is as ready to give them up when 
convinced of their unreasonableness. But aunt. 
Lucy did nothing by halves. If she disliked any- 
thing she disliked it thoroughly, and if her aver- 
sion was removed her approbation was corre- 
spondingly strong and unqualified. So now with: 
reference to Daisy, she took the kindest interest 
in all that concerned her, and made her several 
nice presents before she left the sea-side ; presents. 
not, perhaps, of great worth in themselves, but 
that were really valuable to a little girl who had 
so few possessions of her own as Daisy. 

But Daisy herself must be allowed some of the _ 
credit of gaining aunt Lucy’s good opinion. 
There was a frankness and brightness of manner 
about Daisy, a willingness to please and be pleased, 
a forgetfulness of self, and a quickness in attend- 
ing to the wants of others, which won an entrance 
for her into most people’s hearts. You could 
scarcely help liking a child who was so cheerful 
oui? iging, and so grateful for all that was done 

or her. 
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Girls and boys should remember that it is gene- 
rally their own fault if they are not loved by their 
friends, They cannot make themselves pretty or 
clever, but they may, if they will ty, and seek 
for God’s help in trying, become agreeable, patient, 
and self-denying, and these are the qualities 
zon will secure the good-will of those about 
them. 

Mr. Raymond and the two children had a 
pleasant journey home, and a hearty, motherly 
greeting from Mrs. Raymond. A stranger who 
saw the kind way in which she treated both little 
girls might certainly have supposed that they 
were sisters ; and although Daisy missed her own 
mother’s touch and familiar tone, and had to dash 
away a hasty tear as she heard Winifred exclaim, 
‘© Oh, ’ma dear ! it is so nice to be at home again!” 
yet there was such a warm greeting for her as 
well as for Winifred, and Mra, Raymond was such 
an excellent hand at making people comfortable, 
without any ostentatious fuss in doing so, that 
Daisy must have beenavery different girl from what 
she was had she not yielded to the influence of the 
cheerful atmosphere surrounding her. Winifred 
had all her home friends to see or to inquire after, 
from Susan, the old servant who had nursed her 
in infancy, down to Blackie, the large, well-to-do 
cat, who was almost too lazy to bestir himself; 
and she had sundry small presents to give to 
everybody in the house—Blackie excepted—in- 
cluding even Tom, the pea 

‘*T bought this handkerchief for Tom, ’ma, be- 
cause it has a shell pattern all round the border.” 

‘*Poor Tom ! I had coe to tell you about 
s:im,’’ said Mrs. Raymon 

‘© What about him, mamma ?”’ said Winifred. 

And her father looked upinquiringly. He had 
noticed Tom’s absence from the shop, but sup- 
.posed he was out on an errand. 

“He is very ill with scarlet fever,’’ said Mrs. 
‘Raymond, turning to her husband ‘‘ He com- 
:plained, the day after you left, of a sore throat, 
and when Dr. West called in the evening I told 
him of it, and as soon as he had examined Tom’s 
throat he sent him home directly, and told him 
he was to go to bed and not to get up again until 
he gave him leave.” 

‘* Any danger, do R bes think *” 

‘No; Dr. West thinks he is doing as well as 
we can expect, but the case was only just taken in 
time, he says. Tom’s throat had been troubling 
him for some days, but the foolish lad did not 
mention it, lest he should have to take medicine.” 

‘* Boy like,” said Mr. Raymond ; “bringing a 

,greater evil upon himself through avoiding a 
‘lesser one. Have his little sisters caught it?’ 

‘¢No; they were fortunately at their grand- 

smother’s, where they are to remain at present.” 

‘¢ Ts his mother in want of anything 7” 

‘‘Not now,” answered Mrs. Raymond, by which 

‘her husband knew that she had supplied all that 
was necessary. ‘And I told her that you would 
pay Tom his wages as usual until he was better.” 
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“ Quite right, Mary; one could not do less than 
that. But who have you in his place ? n 

“‘Some one that Daisy knows,” said Mrs. Ray- 
mond, smiling at Daisy. ‘‘Mrs. Denham's 
eldest boy.” 

‘*What, Harry Denham?” exclaimed Daisy. 
‘‘T am glad of jthat, because Mrs. Denham so 
much wished to get a place for him.”’ 

So she hea moe. I said - her hat et in 
of course only temporary employment, but that i 
would be a beginning for him, aaa might lead to 
something else.”’ 

“How big is he, mamma?” said Winifred ; 
‘Sas tall as Tom ?” 

‘¢ Quite so, and rather the stouter of the two.” 

“Oh, then he will be able to draw my chair,” 
said Winifred, snowing by her comment the rea- 
son why she had asked the question. 

‘*Yes, Winifred; and he seems a pleasanter 
tempered lad than Tom, though I am not yet sure 
whether he is equally to be depended upon. But 
he is very willing and obliging so far.’’ 

Winifred, being unable to walk out of doors, 
had a low chair, with a reclining, soft-cushioned 
seat, on which she was laid when the weather was 
fine, and drawn gently about for an hour or two. 
The chair was a very easy one, upon springs, and 
Winifred was remarkably light, so that a strong 
ras could wheel it along without any difficulty. 

he was sorry on her own account, as well as 
on his, that Tom was ill, for she had grown quite 
accustomed to him now, and he unde the 
exact pace at which she preferred going, and the 
wey to avoid all rough jerks. Winnie was a very 
orderly, and rather particular young lady, and 
she liked to have everything about her arranged 
after the nicest fashion, and everything done in 
the quietest style; and although she would en- 
dure any discomfort rather than complain of any- 
body, it was.a real trouble to her to bear unneces- 
sary noise, or to put up with arity. So she 
was anxious to see what sort of a boy Harry was. 
Perhaps he would not be over-clean, or he might 
have some unrefined habits about him; and as it 
would be a long time before Tom, if he recovered, 
would be allowed to return to his situation, it 
was of some importance to a sensitive little maiden 
me Winifred to have a pleasant substitute in his 
place. 

Harry came to the parlour door presently with 
a message to his master from the young man who 
had managed the shop in his absence, and Wini- 
fred was quite satisfied with his ap ce. He 
was a fair-haired, genteel-looking oy very well 
mannered for his station in life, and apparently 
more intelligent than most poor lads. 

The next day, when Winifred went out in her 
chair, Harry managed so nicely that Winifred was 
much pleased with him. He took her in quite a 
new direction, across a meadow, and through a 
shady lane; and he climbed up a steep bank to 
gather some wid flowers for her that grew at the 
top. 
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THE DAUGHTER'S LAMENT. 


BY NETTA LEIGH. 


C on morose On, mother, I miss you 
| sadly ! 
x i Why could not you 
es ce 1 longer stay ? 
| = -, I am sorry God sent his 
= angels 


To call you so soon away ; 
I miss you at night and 
morning, 
I miss you at meal-times 
too; 
But I miss you the most on 
Sundays, 
ec I have less to 
oO. 


ora 


ss 
ee Ee 
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I try to comfort our father 
And I make the fire burn 


= bright; 

: ep Wie \— ———- &, A #3 \¥) And pea up the hearth 
‘= HG SN) Vile). aD ea all tidy 

\ WING a bse! WO RTS Se VR) 6=—- Against he comes home at 
s aul OTe night; 


And I mend his shirts and 
his stockings ; 

But often I hear him sigh; 

AndI know, though he does 


a 
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e) not say 80, 

A SAAR Ni S SUNS That he misses you more 
WW ii I do my best for the children, 
i Hi And the little ones cling 

; Nt | \ to me; 
yl) But Harry grows wild and 

AY restless, 
: And says he shall go to 

sea ; 


And Nellie is proud and 
And a sister’s advice she 


spurns; 
= She tosses her head, and tells 
| me 
To mind myown concerns 
Ah, mother, I want your patience, He will give me strength for the duties 
And your wise, yet gentle ways; That daily around me throng; 
I must not be cross with Nellie, He will help me to meet my troubles 
But must win her with words of praise ; With a smile, and even asong ' 


And my little brothers and sisters, 

For their wants I must kindly care ; 
But at times I feel that the burden 

Is more than I well can bear. 


Oh, mother, I miss you sadly, 
And I pine for your looks of love; 
But I know you will not forget us 
In your shining home above! 


I will do what you told me, mother, _ And Jesus, the tender Shepherd, 
When you said you were going to die; Who carried the lambs of old, ; 
I will trust in the loving Saviour, Will bring us at last, dear mother, 


The Friend who is always nigh ; All safe to his heavenly fold. 
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A TALK ABOUT PLATES AND 
DISHES, 


PART FIRST. 


‘‘As our laborious expedition to the top of a 
snowy mountain must have tired us, I am sure, 
suppose we go toa small place next. There is a 
plate of biscuits on the table; shall we travel 
there ?” 

Yes, if you like, our talk shall be about 
plates and dishes. First, we must consider how 
china, porcelain, and earthenware are made. 
They are formed by mixing a hard kind of flint 
stone—ground to a powder—with soft clay, into 
a fine paste, which is well kneaded with the 
hands, moulded into shapes, and then baked for 
a short time. The beauty of china depends greatly 
on the mixture of the paste. For the finer sorts 
much care is taken to blend the materials in 
sacred the proper proper 1one Now the china 
is ready to receive the pattern. The best kinds 
are painted with the hand, and the commoner 
sorts—as this willow pattern plate, for instance, 
—have their pattern transferred on them. 

‘In what way ?” 

Well, the design intended is first engraved 
on a copper plate. Over this a thick blue colour- 
ing is spread, and when a thin paper, well soaped, 
is placed upon it, and passed under a rolling 

ressure, an impression is taken off. This paper 
is then laid on the sed eed baked plate, which, 
being porous or full of minute holes, easily receives 
the tint and pattern. It is then baked again and 


glazed, after which the pattern appears as though. 


painted with a brush. 
‘¢What is the reason that common crockery is. 


usually blue or yellow, and that earthenware jugs. 


and pitchers are a dull brownish red ?” 

The reason is this: the china, as I told’ yon 
before, must be baked after. it has received. the 
pattern. As some colours bear. the heat better 
than others, it follows that those which do so will 
. be most commonly used. Cobalt blue is one of 
these. The dingy red colour of common pottery 
is eaused by the burning alone. The commoner 
‘ kinds of clay usually contain iron, and this, when 

baked in the fire, becomes red. Bricks, which 
you will remember are also formed of clay burned 
in a kiln, are red. 

‘‘If baking turns clay red, how do they make 
white plates ?” 


In order to do so, it is necessary to make sure 


that the clay used contains no iron. This was 
formerly a very difficult undertaking; but now 
a good chemist can make the proper kind of clay 


artificially. Before they anderstood this, however, - 


white ware could only be made in places where 
the clay had no iron. China, being peculiarly 
favoured in this ect, was the first nation that: 
succeeded in manufacturing white porcelain. The 
pottery used by the ancients was always either 
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red or red and black. The oldest specimens now 
preserved are usually ornamented with black 
figures on a red ground, or, less commonly, with 
red figures on a blak ground; but no other 
colours could be used. The Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians seem to have learned, however, a secret of 
rendering their groundwork white by covering it 
with an opaque enamel varnish. In Herculaneum 
and Pompeii another variety of ornamentation has 
been discovered—vases enamelled with light- 
coloured clay on a red ground. The earthenware 
which we have in common use is chiefly manu- 
factured in a district of Staffordshire called ‘‘the 
Potteries.” Delf, or Dutch ware, is baked clay 
or poy covered within and without with a 
thick white or brown glazing. It was first invented 
in 1450. Dutch tiles are made from this material, 
and are often used to line dairies and baths. The 
best china made in England comes from the 
manufactories at Worcester and Derby. <A very 
beautiful kind of china is made in France, called 
the Sévres china, but it is fearfully expensive. 
A single plate, I have heard, costs £20, and vases 
sell from £100 to £1,000. Another very beautiful 
kind is the Dresden china. This has raised figures 
and flowers on its surface, and the colouring is 
very delicate and true to nature. You have, 
perhaps, seen old china vases and tea services, 
but one kind; probably, has never come in your 
way. This is called the dragon china, and is 
very costly, because it is so difficult to procure. 
I think it is very ugly, for it has an enormous 
blue monster sprawling, over it, which is said to 
be intended for the.arms-of the Emperor of China. 

‘*] suppose china obtains its name.-from its 
haying first been made in.that. country. ?” 

It was called so because it was first brought 
into Europe from: China by the Portuguese, but 
the real inventors, I believe, were the ptians, 
The name porcelain is derived from a Portuguese 
word, porceluna, which means a cup ; because the 
chief articles they at first traded in were cups. 
The art of making china is thought to be the 
oldest of all manufactures, In the Old Testament 
frequent allusion is made to the potter's wheel ; 
cad many vases of baked earth have been found 
in very ancient tombs, A number of these, a few 
years ago, were discovered in some tombs supposed 
to have been erected in Pharaoh’s time. Their form 
and inscription further established their origin. 

In China itself, however, porcelain has been 
made from very early times, so early indeed, the 
Chinese themselves say, as B.o, 185. They attri- 
bute the invention to one of their emperors, named. 
Whangti ; but as they ascribe nearly all the other 
useful arts and sciences to the same person, this 
statement at least admits of doubt. If we can 
believe them, Whangti studied astronomy, geo- 
metry, and arithmetic with extraordinary success. 
‘‘He invented kitchen stoves, copper bells, and 
rice pounders, new-fashioned houses for the liv- 
ing, new-fashioned coffins for the dead; he 
colned money, compounded physic, caused boats 
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and bridges to be constructed, and temples 
erected ; introduced waggons; he used the pipe 
and the organ, and invented trumpets to imitate 
the voices of dragons and resemble the thunder 
of the gods; to the fishermen he gave nets, 


weights and measures to the tradespeople, a new |b 


system of farming for the agriculturists, new 
tactics for the soldiers, and introduced covered 
temples of worship, so that people might not ex- 
cuse themselves from attendance in bad weather.” 

‘* He seems to have been rather too clever and 
useful a person ever to have lived.” 

It is more probable that Thao-yn, a porcelain 
manufacturer mentioned by name in the seventh 
century, was the first to make china in that 
country. 

You will be astonished to hear that no china 
or earthenware of ay kind was ever seen in Eng- 
land until Henry VIII.’sreign. Before that time 
all plates and dishes used by great people on 
grand occasions were of gold, silver, or pewter, 
while for every day wooden trenchers were used, 
or, as they were often called, treen dishes—that 
is, dishes made of a tree. 

** It seems very strange that people could have 
managed so long without that which is now sv 
common.” 

The following list of the plate used in Eleanor 
of Castile’s household will show you that in 
palaces at least it was very expensive. ‘‘ Thirty- 
four pitchers of gold and silver, for holding water 
or wine; 10 pala chalices, of the value of £140 to 
£292 each ; 10 cups of silver gilt or silver white, 
some with stands of the same enamelled; more 
than 100 smaller silver cups, value from £4 
to £118 each; also cups of jasper, plates and 
dishes of silver, gold salts, alms-bowls, silver 
hanapers or baskets, cups of benison, with holy 
sentences wrought thereon ; enamelled silver jugs 
adorned with effigies of the king in a surcoat and 
hood, and with two effigies of Queen Eleanor; a 
pair of knives with silver sheaths, enamelled with 
a fork of crystal, and a silver fork handled with 
ebony and ivory.”’ 

‘* What a mixture of grandeur and discomfort 
there seems to have been in the olden time!” 

In Henry V.’s reign, and perhaps earlier, the 
luxury of silver-covered dishes was known. At 
Katherine of Valois’s coronation the captive 
James I. of Scotland was ‘‘ served with messes in 
covered silver dishes.” A. B. O. 


THE POWER OF PRAYER. 


“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.”—Jas, v. 16. 
THE above words, penned by an inspired apos- 
tle, are abundantly verified throughout Biblical 
history, as the following instances will show :— 
Abraham’s servant prayed, and Rebekah ap- 


Jacob prayed, and the angel was conquered. 


| 


Joseph prayed, and he was delivered from 
prison. 

Moses prayed, Amalek was discomfited, and 
Israel triumphant. 

Hannah prayed, and the prophet Samuel was 


orn. 
Joshua prayed, the sun stood still, and victory | 
was his. 

Asa ae hp and Israel gained a victory. 

Hezekiah prayed, and God smote the Assyrians. . 

Elijah prayed, and rain deseended on the earth. « 

So you see that God still sometimes vouchsafes 
an immediate answer, to encourage us in offering 
believing prayer. Here is an incident from 
modern history. 

During the memorable siege of Gibraltar an 
officer was walking one day in his garden, which 
was a very beautiful one, and had been of great 
service to the men (by providing them with 
fresh fruits and vegetables). He thought with 
sorrow how soon everything in it must perish for 
want of water. He was a remarkably devout 
man, and began praying for rain. Suddenly a 
shell from the enemy flew over his head, and 
struck the rock at a few yards’ distance. In- 
stantly a plentiful stream of water gushed forth, 
which sufficed for the entire garrison, and never 
failed them, 


LITTLE SISTER MAY. 


SHE sleeps, and we shall see no more 
The form we loved so well; 

Shall never hear her voice again 
Where once she used to dwell. 

She had the kindest heart and voice 
Of all our circle gay; 

The dearest and the best beloved 
Was little sister May. 


She faded with the summer-time, 
_ When leaves were changing fast, 
And when the sunny days were gone, 
Her little life was past. 
The Saviour took her to his breast, 
She might not with us stay; 
And she is happy and at rest, 
Our little sister May. 


It was far better that she died 
While yet so free from care ; 
Untouched by worldly grief or pride, 
So innocent and fair. 
In robe of righteousness so white, 
Her sins all washed away, 
She sings Christ’s praise with sweet delight, 
Our little sister May. 
Perchance ’twill be our lot to live 
Through many years to come, 
But we will seek ’a grace, and strive 
To reach that glorious home. 
And when we leave our happy band, 
And pass from earth away, 
May we all meet in that bnght land 
ur little sister May. 
FLORELLA. 
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THE DEW DROPS. 


A cHILD—one whe loved the Lord Jesus and 
tried to serve him—saw on a summers morning 
that the dew-drops did not lie and glitter upon 
the flowers, for the angry sun came in its might 
and dried them up, and they were seen no more. 
Soon a rainbow was seen in the clouds, and his 
father told him, ‘‘There are the dew-drops over 
which Thou didst grieve, and they now shine in 
splendour in heaven, and no foot can crush them ; 
and remember, my child, if thou vanishest soon 
from earth, it will be to shine in heaven.” 
R. 


THOMAS TELFORD. 
SoLUTION OF THIRD PicTuRE Story. 


THE son of a shepherd, historians say, 

Who at Eskdale, in Scotland, first saw light of day. 
‘Each evening his mother would under a tree 

Sit and watch for his father with him on her knee, 
And when father came he would take his dear boy, 
And toss him aloft till he crowed out with joy; 
While Turko, the dog, took a share in the fun, 

And the sheep waited patiently till it was done. 
But the shepherd ere long lay ill on his bed, 

And before many weeks had elapsed he was dead ; 
His widow stood by him with grief sore opprest, 
Whilst her child in his cradle was calmly at rest. 
He now her one treasure was left to her yet, 

And ske must do something their living ta get; 

So she took in some washing and worked hard all day, 
And her boy with his top would merrily play. 

But soon he must learn how to read and to spell, 
And cipher and write, and learn grammar as well ; 
So to Westerkirk day school his mother then went, 
While Tom by her side was on learning intent. 
And he ered his book so, that when school was all 


done 
He studied it still whilst the rest were at fun. 
He could not stay long, for his bread he must earn ; 
So he tended the sheep, and yet still he could learn. 
For ’neath some fine tree, whilst the sheep used to 


feed, 
He would sit with a book and attentively read. 
To the stonemason’s trade as apprentice he went, 
When his boyhood in tending the sheep had been 


spent. 

With chise: and hammer he cut the hard stone, 

Then to Edinburgh: he went when “his time” was 
quite done. 

There he stayed for two years; then to London he 
came, 

And began those great works that have given him a 

name. 

The Menai nsion bridge, noble and strong, 

Is one of the works that toTelford belong. 

Many other great works, too, be built ere he died ; 

He knew arg ea and poetry, too, tried. 

But he wrote his own life, so more I'll not say, © 

As many have read it themselves, I dare say. 

He was buried in Westminster Abbey, I ween, 

Where a monument still to his mem’ry is seen. 


JEANIE. 


PICTURE STORIES. 


No. V. 


A BEMARKABLE and true incident is narrated in the 
above pictures; it will pleasantly task the ingenuity 
of our readers to draw out the story. 


The best solution of the April story will be inserted 
in the June Sunshine. We regret that our printing 
arrangements prevent our relieving our friends from 
suspense any earlier. 


Be particular as to your compliance with the rules 
as given in March; and if you wish for a favourable 
notice, take care to send your answers early in the 
monty. Many excellent solutions reach us fur too 
ra in the month to allow us to make any use of 
them. 


now inserted, are the following :-—G. L. V.; E. E.C.; 
G.E.W.; M.E.C.; H. W. W.; B.B.; F G.; A. 
C.H.; L. P.; A.C.; E.G.; MLL P.; C.E.K. W.; 
C.E.P.; M.A.; O.T.S., RB. S., P. BA.; JR. 
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3 d.K.; 8. T. 


Special thanks to those who have forwarded their 
photegraphs with their answers; a very good way of 
showing us their age. 

EDITOR. 
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WILLIE GCLIVER: 
A STORY OF THE NESTERTON SCHOOLBOYS. 
By the Author of ‘‘Sotprer Haro.p.”* 


Cnarrer XIV.—Lire at BEEcH GROVE. 


THE days passed on, and Willie grew accustomed 
to school life. He was not backward for his age, 
and he had been well grounded by his kind and 
patient father, so that he got on very well so 
far as his lessons were concerned. 

And Jack Parker kept his word, and inter- 
posed many a time between him ‘and Cecil’s 
teasing ; so much so that he was ina fair wav 
of gaining the ill-will of the latter. 

‘*I do helieve Jack means to go in for the 
good conduct prize,” he said one day, not to 
Parker, but knowing well that he heard him ; 


‘¢and it isn’t fair, because Hugh means to win it 
this term. He thinks it will be a nice feather 
in his cap for the parents when they come home. 
But there’s no getting Jack even into the tail 
end of a scrape this term. Come, old fellow,” 
he went on, taking hold of Parker’s arm as he 
passed, ‘‘ you are not going to forsake us out und 
out, surely ?”” 

fe] believe your great delight is in breaking 
rules, Cec,’’ said Parker. 

‘¢ Of course it is,’? was the cool reply i ; ‘that 
is what they are made for. It is very well 
making rules ; but Dr. Carey is not so soft as to 
expect them to be kept.” 

illie stood near and heard whatiwas said in 
wondering silence. He had always been tanght 
that obedience was everything, and he would 
have said so if he had had the courage. But 
Willie had grown very shy of expressing his 
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ae since that first Sunday afternoon when 
ecil had given him the name of Puritan. 

Indeed, Willie had drawn very much within 
himself of late. He was always a quiet kind of 
boy, but he had been in the habit of talking 
quite freely and openly to his father. But here 
no one seemed to understand him; and the 
benefit of companionship, from which Mr. Oliver 
had hoped so much, appeared of but a doubtful 
character. 

But Willie had one friend whom he had already 
learnt to love dearly, and who tried, as far as she 
could, to supply the place of the: mother he had 
lost. His low seat by the side of Mrs, Carey’s 
couch of weariness and. was the pleasantest 
place in the house.to Willie; but it was not often 
that he could oceupy, it. Always for an. hour 
on a Sunday afternoon. Mrs, Carey had the boy 
with her; and sometimes in: the week besides, 
but not often, for fear of exciting the jealousy 
of the rest, And had it not been that he was 
the youngest in the school, there would have 
been far more complaint at his being admitted 
where others were denied entrance. 

Dr. Carey did not consider it judicious ; but 
those talks were such a comfort to Willie, and 
the boy was such a pleasure and interest to the 
invalid, that he could not bring himself to forbid 
it. And Willie did not, as Cecil and others 
accused him of doing, tell tales out of school ; 
his troubles were only told in a general way, and 
Mrs, Carey understood. and counselled; and it 
was usually of himself, not of others, that he 
complained.. 

But Willie’s greatest trial of all was when bed- 
time came. Cecil Vernon and Saunders and two 
or three more were his. raom..companions, and. 
Jack Parker was.not among them. They: did 
not tease the boy; to do them. justice,. they. 
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they would return home. Cecil did not much 
care ; he was very happy and contented at school, 
and enjoyed the change. 

But Hugh did long for his parents to come 
home again, and yet it never troubled him to 
think how little he was trying to fulfil their last 
wish, to obey the last command they had given 
him. He and Willie Oliver saw but little of 
each other; they were far removed in age and 
position, and Hugh was too busy with his own 
*“set’”’ to care for the little fellow who had been 
entrusted to him. And yet a kind word now and 
then would have cost Hugh but little, and it 
might have helped Willie wonderfully. | 

Hugh was, as we have seen, almost the head 
of the school; two were above him in age, but 
one in ability. Crawford, the. boy next him in 
age, and but two months his senior, was—we 
might as well speak plainly—a dunce. He had 
been promoted to the sixth form at the beginning 
of the term in consideration of his so soon 
leaving ; yet he knew.no more, ifias much, as a 
well-advanced third. . 

The masters had in vain tried:to instil know- 
ledge into him, The bey either conld not or 
would not learn; Dr. Carey believed the former, 
Mr, Fairburn declared:it: was the latteri: At all 
events, there he was; and there he would'remain, 
a dunce. 

But Crawford declared: there was no need for 
him to apply himself; he should not want to live 
by his brains; he was heir to a-rich'uncle, and 
he should be a.great, mam in'a fow years: without 
the bother of learning. So with these notions I 
at Mr. Fairburn was right: in: bis opinion of 

im. 

The reflection of his rich uncle gave Crawford 
airs among, his companions which did not alto- 
gether please them. He was a broad, thick-set 


usually left him alone. But though he might’ fellow,.but he affected the manners of 9 dandy. 


close his eyes, he could not shut his ears to what 
was going on ; and much passed night after night 
which Willie knew to be wrong, decidedly wrong ; 
but he lav quiet and miserable, not daring to 
sleep until long after the others had sunk into 
dreamless slumber, and then he would steal out 
of bed and kneel down and pray. 

Often and often he almost determined to beg 
Mrs. Carey to ask the master to allow him to 
sleep alone, but that would be weakly yielding, 
not fighting ; and he must bear the cross bravely, 
and not shrink from it. Only he wondered if he 
ought to tell Dr. Carey. 


CHAPTER XV.—CRAWFORD— DUNCE AND For. 


Days passed away, and a month of the term 
had already gone. Hugh and Cecil Vernon had 
heard of the safe arrival of their parents at 
Hieres, and their father had written once or twice 
since. Mr. Melville still lived, but was in such 
& precarious state that it was impossible for them 
to leave him, and it was quite uncertain when 


His hair was- redolent of bear’s grease—we a 
his pardon, the most:refined pomade that coul 
be had for money; and whenever he went out he 
flourished a gold-headed cane. 

There he stands in the schoolroom, in front 
of the fireplace, running his fingers through 
his finely scented. hair, much to the disgust of 
Cecil Vernon and one or two others who are in 
the room. _ 

‘*T do wish some one would kick that booby 
out of the schoo] !” he exclaimed. 

paras you doit, Cec ?”’ suggested Saunders, 

“TI should like to see him try,” said Wooler. 

‘* Yes, but you won’t just yet. I havea better 
plan in my head than that, Give us hold of 
that sheet of paper, Merridale, and I'll fix him.” 

The four boys bent their heads over the desk, 
and much laughing and whispering went on. At 
length Cecil threw down the pen, exclaiming, — 

**Oh, I can’t do it. Jack Parker is a much 
better hand at this sort of thing. Saunders, just 
go and fetch him, will you ?” 

Saunders went, but seon came back. 
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‘‘ He can’t come ; he is busy in‘the class-room.” 
‘* Any of the dons there }”’ asked Cecil. 
‘SNo; only Mason, and Jack, and Oliver 
Cromwell.” 
‘¢Then I'll soon make him come.”’ 
_ Cecil went, and found Parker writing an exer- 


cise. 

** Come, Jack, leave that—I want you to help 
me.” 

‘* What to do? not your lessons ?” 

‘*No; I don’t do lessons out of school hours, 
barre hie But will you come ?”’ 

‘*'What do you want me for?” Parker asked 


again. 

‘¢Why, I’m stuck fast. I was going to draw 
& what-do-you-call-it—caricature of that, dunce, 
Crawford, just as he stands now, if you could 
eed see him ; but I find I can’t do anything fit 
to be seen, and you are such a good hand at that 
sort of thing, Jack; so come along, and help a 
fellow in distress.” 

Parker's eyes sparkled as he closed his book 
and threw down his pen. 

**It will be such fun,’’ Cecil went on. ‘*I 
wish I could pin it to his back; but I am afraid 
that would be a rather dangerous experiment. 
bo Tl fix it somehow, if only you'll make it, 

ac Pi 

Parker laughed heartily. 

‘*It is a rich idea, Cec, if you can only carry 
it out.” | 

‘*Oh, never fear that. And can’t you fancy 
how he will rage and storm when he sees it ! it 
will be a nice bitter pill for him to swallow.” 

Parker looked grave and thoughtful then, as 
with his dry pen he traced the outlines of the 
flower on the cover of his exercise book. Cecil 
stood impatiently waiting. 

**Come, Jack, aren’t you coming? We shall 
not get it done before Dr. Carey comes if we 
don’t look sharp.” 

**T am not going to do it,” was Parker’s reply. 

‘* What in the world has come to you, Jack ? 
you used to be up to all sorts of pranks; and 
now one can hardly get you to do anything. And 
this is just the sort of thing you would like.” 

“T never said I should not like it, Cec.” 

‘‘Then come along, and don’t be so absurd !” 
exclaimed Cecil, almost out of temper. ‘‘I de- 
clare, Jack, if you do go on so sillily I shall quar- 
rel with you outright. I do believe you are 
afraid of Crawford, and of what he will say and 
do when he finds out. 

‘¢ Afraid !’’ and Parker turned round fiercely 
upon him. ‘No one ever yet proved Jack Parker 
a coward ! and I’ll go endl do it, Vernon, if it’s 
only to show you I’m not afraid.” 

‘*That’s right, Jack. I thought I should come 
round you at last.”’ 

Parker threw his exercise book to the other 
side of the room, and his pen after it ; and spran 
up as eaver for the sport as Cecil, now that he h 
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class-room an appealing voice called, ‘‘ Jack !” 
Parker turned and went back to Willie Oliver's 
side. Willie pulled him down and spoke low. 

‘*Don’t go, Jack, please don’t go. I heard it 
ee but it would not be kind. oh, please don’t 

oit.” - 

‘* Nonsense, Oliver !’’ replied Parker, good- 
humouredly; ‘‘you know nothing about it; it’s 
only a bit of a lark.” 

** But would you like it?” persisted Willie. 

**T? no; but I am not such a booby as Craw- 
ford : he deserves it.” 

‘*Don’t, Jack; don’t do it, please,’’ repeated 
the boy. | 

‘Come, Parker, what are you doing ? Do leave 
Oliver Cromwell, and come.’ 

‘lm coming. It’s nothing bad ; you need not 
look so grave about it, Oliver.” 

‘*Tt is not doing as we would be done by,’’ said 
Willie. 

‘Oh, I cannot stop to hear any more;” and 
he went off after Cecik 

Willie did look 2 a as he bent his head over 
his book again. He had been hoping that Jack 
was growing different, beginning to care for the 
things he cared for ; and he felt disappointed that 
it was not so. 

The other boys were quite tired of waiting, and 
were eager for Parker to begin at once. Craw- 
ford was still standing in the same careless, eas 
attitude; and with a Faw strokes of the pen Jac 
dashed off a very fair caricature of his school- 
fellow. 

‘‘That’s capital!” exclaimed Cecil; “ you are 
the very fellow for us, Jack. Now give me the 
pen.” And he wrote at the bottom, ‘‘ Crawford, 
dunce and fop.”’ 

“There! there will be no mistaking it now.” 

‘‘ What are you going to do with it, Cec?” 

‘¢ Tie it to that precious cane of his, and then 
he will be sure to see it. Won't he storm when 
he finds it !’ 

Cecil had but just accomplished his purpose 
when the time came for the commencement of 
the morning lessons, There was no chance of 
Crawford discovering what they had been doing 
until school was over, so the boys had to curb 
their impatience as best they might. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE CARICATURE. 


‘CHERE, you Oliver, bring me my cane,” called 
Crawford, as Willie was leaving the schoolroom ; 
‘Dr. Carey has given me an errand to do for him 
in Nesterton. Bring it, and look quick about it.” 

Willie went to do as he was bidden, and Cecil 
and his companions lingered to witness the scene 
they expected to ensue. 

Willie went for the cane; but when he found 
what was attached to it, he hesitated. Should he 
take that too? or should he untie the string and 


' leave it behind? He was undecided. If Crawford 


made up his miud to it, But before they left the |saw it he would be very angry; and if Willie 
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took upon himself to take off the drawing, he 
would but too surely incur the anger of those who 
had put it there. 

But Willie did not hesitate long. He knew it 
was not a kind nor a right thing to do to irritate 
Crawford by making game of his weak points; 
and he would not be a party to anything of the 
sort. So he took it off and put it into his pocket, 
intending to return it to Cecil; only he was so 
that he should probably offend his only frien 
Parker. 

Cecil and the others were watching eagerly for 
Willie’s return. Willie did not look at them as 
he passed; but his colour rose as he handed 
Crawford his cane. Cecil was highly indi t 
when he saw what Willie had iene and the 
moment Crawford had left the room his wrath 
broke forth. 

‘You little vixen! what have you done with 
our beautiful picture? You have spoilt every bit 
of our sport, you mean little wretch! but you 
shall catch it, that you shall.” 

‘* Don’t be angry, please, Cecil,” pleaded Willie ; 
‘*T have it all safe—here it is. But I could not 
bring the cane with it on; it would have been 
unkind.” 

‘‘Unkind! I'll teach you what it is to be 
unkind. I'll pay you out before long for your 
unkindness to me, you may be sure of that.” 

‘*] thought,” began Willie, but Cecil cut him 
short with— 

‘¢Then you had no business to think. It was 
my affair, not yours; and you had no right to 
meddle with it. If I had thought you would have 
dared to touch the pours, I would have gone for 
the cane myself. Now be off, or I shall not be 
able to keep my hands off you.” 

Parker stood by, but he said no word to defend 
Willie, as usual; and the boy stole away, feeling 
very guilty. He had thought at the time he was 
doing right, but he almost doubted it now. 

For the next two days Parker took no notice 


of him ; and Willie was not one to thrust himself 


upon others, so he was left very much alone. 
And Mrs. Carey was too ill to have him with her 
at all those two days, so there was no one to 
comfort him. But Willie was sure now that he 
had done right ; he had been trying to act as he 
would have wished another to act to him. And 
as he heard nothing of the caricature, he hoped 
the affair had away. 

But the second morning afterwards, when he 
went up with his class to repeat his Latin lesson 
to Dr. Carey, as he gave the book into the master’s 
hand, a paper tumbled out of it, and fluttered to 
the ground. Willie’s cheeks went crimson to see 
the identical drawing lyi ng face uppermost right 
before Dr. Carey’s eyes. He saw it all now, that 
Cecil meant to lay the blame upon him, and how 
could he defend himself f 

‘*Pick that up, Oliver;’ and the master’s 
tones were sterner than any Willie had ever heard 
addressed to himself. 


Tremblingly the boy obeyed, and laid it on the 
master’s desk. The likeness was good enough to 
tell, even without the title at the bottom; and 
Crawford himself had caught a sight of it as it lay 
on the floor. 

‘¢ Did you draw this?” asked Dr. Carey. 

Willie managed to utter a faint No, which did 
not carry much weight to the master’s ears. 

‘¢Then how came it in your book ?” 

“TI do not know,” replied Willie, in rather 
firmer tones. 

‘*T dislike such things exceedingly, and I will 
not have it done. It has been found in your 
book, Oliver, and therefore you are responsible for 
it. I shall give ya twenty lines of Latin to con- 
strue after school hours, instead of going out as 
usual. I particularly dislike such practical jokes ; 
it is both unkind and ungentlemanly.” 

Willie heard his punishment in silence ; he did 
not attempt to defend himself. 

Dr. Carey tore the offending paper across, and 
threw it into the fire, saying as he did so,— 

‘If I ever find any of you doing such a thing 

in, I shall Bitte you much more severely. 
Oh, boys’’—and his tone changed from displeasure 
to one of earnest entreaty,—“ how much happier 
da would all be if you would strive to live in 
ove one towards another! If, instead of trying 
to annoy each other in oy Ee way, you 
would make it your aim to be kind and forbearing, 
Beech Grove would be a different place from what 
it is,” 

There was silence for a minute or two after 
Dr. Carey ceased ing. Then Jack Parker 
moved from his p and walked up to the 
master’s desk. 

‘Tf you please, sir, Oliver did not draw that: 
I did it.” 

“You, Parker; then you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, and I hope you are. But as you have 
voluntaril confessed, and thus saved an innocent 
boy from being blamed, I shall not punish you 
this time. But how came this paper to be in 
Oliver’s book ?” 

‘“‘That I do not know, sir.” 

‘Then some one else must have had a hand in 
it beside you, Parker.” 

Jack was silent; he had come there to confess 
to his own share, but not to implicate others. 

Dr. Carey repeated his question. Then Jack 
answered, — 

‘*T drew it, sir.” 

The master smiled. 

‘Very well; I will not force you to accuse an 
one else. Only, boys, all of you, remember that 
do not approve of this sort of thing, and I will 
not have it. You may go to Ph seat, Parker ;” 
and the lessons were continued. 

Crawford was in a state of suppressed fume al! 
school-time ; and his lessons, always badly done, 
were worse than usual, so that Mr. Fairburn fairly 
lost patience, and turned him back several times. 

But when at length the boys were released, 
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Crawford's rage broke forth upon Jack’s devoted 
head. He stormed and raged even to a greater 
degree than Cecil had expected. How dare a low- 
born fellow like Parker insult his eens, in such 
& manner! and to let it come to Dr. Carey’s know- 
ledge too! He had a great mind to write to his 
uncle, and beg him to remove him to some place 
where he would be more appreciated. But Parker 
took very little notice, and by and by Crawford 
or himself and his injured dignity somewhere 
else. 

‘¢ ‘What has he been saying ?” questioned Cecil, 
coming in as he went out. 

‘Oh, a great deal of rubbish and nonsense; 
but it does not matter to me what he says.” 

‘‘But I say, Jack, what a goose you were to 
tell! I had fixed it so nicely on Oliver Cromwell ; 
why could you not have left him to get out of the 
mess he had brought upon himself ? 

‘* What ! and let him be blamed for what I had 
done! No, never! It was bad enough to do it, 
but it would have been ten times worse to let 
Oliver suffer for it.” 

‘‘ Well, I’m glad you didn’t bring my name 
forward to Dr. Carey, Jack. But I don’t intend 
you to have all the glory of the deed. It was my 
idea, and I mean to claim it. Only, if that 
wretched little Oliver had left it on the stick, it 
would have been a thousand times more fun, and 
not have come to Dr. Carey’s ears either.” 

‘* You are welcome to all my share of the glory, 
Cec,” said Parker, as he walked away. 
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There was a pause, which Willie did not 
venture to break for a few minutes. 

‘**'You are vexed with me, Jack,’’ he said at last. 

‘*With you? nonsense! What should I be 
vexed with you for }” , 

‘* For not bringing Crawford his cane with that 
thing to it. But I conldn’t do it, Jack. I knew 
I should vex you, and I was very sorry; but I 
could not do it.” 

‘*T wasn’t vexed with you, Willie; only with 
myself, for letting Cecil over-persuade me. I did 
not want to do anything wrong or unkind, and I 
knew it was that all the time; but Cec was too 
much for me. I wish I had taken your advice, 
and kept out of it altogether.” 

‘Yes, I wish you had, because, you see, it has 
made Crawford so terribly angry. I wish we 
could love one another, as Dr. Carey said we 
ought,” 

‘*Do you love Cecil Vernon?” asked Jack, 
abruptly, turning round upon him. 

Willie hesitated for a reply. 

‘No; I am afraid I don’t exactly love him, 
but I do think I don’t dislike him so much as I 
did at first. I don’t wish him any harm, and I 
would do him a kindness if I could.” 

‘¢ What, after to-day P”’ 

‘*Oh, yes,” and a bright smile broke over the 
boy’s face; ‘‘that does not make any difference. 
Indeed, I would like, if I could, to do something 
for him, just to show that I forgive him.” 

¢ well you beat all I ever saw, Willie Oliver. 


Cecil was no way ashamed of owning himself |I could no more do that than I could fly. Why, 


the originator of the caricature, but rather boasted 
of it; and his nee was not long in reaching 
Crawford’s ears. But Crawford’s wrath had spent 
itself; at least the outward manifestation of it, 
though it was still burning inwardly. He 
cherished the remembrance of the insult, and 
determined to keep a watch on Cecil Vernon’s 
movements; and he had no doubt he should soon 
find an opportunity of paying him back with 
interest. 

Willie was waiting in the playground for Parker, 
when the latter came out of the schoolroom. He 
wanted to thank him for getting him out of his 
trouble with Dr. Carey; but when they were 
together he did not know how to begin. Jack 
had seemed so different the last two days—not 
noticing him at all; and even now he did not 
speak, though Willie waited, and wanted him to 
say something. 

bat Jack walked on, breaking off the twigs from 
a stick he held in his hand, and throwing them 
away from him. 

At last Willie spoke. 

‘¢ Jack, you were very good this atts oa 

‘‘ What about ?’’ he asked, continuing his oc- 
eupation, and not looking at his companion. 

‘Oh, you know; for saying what you did to 
D 


r. Carey.” 
‘@{ should have been a brute if I had not said it, 
Willie. Iam not quite so bad as that yet, I hope.” 


if Cecil had done such a thing to me I should 
have struck him in the face, and we should have 
had a regular stand-up fight for it.” 

‘*But would that have been right?” asked 
Willie. 

‘* Boys don’t stop to think if a thing is right or 
not. But I don’t grow that it would be particu- 
larly wrong. It would only be what he deserved. 

‘* Well, I hope you won't do it for me, Jack, © 
for I think my way is the best.” 

‘The fellows would call it mean-spirited not to 
resent an injury like that; only you are such a 
little chap, Willie, that it does not so much 
matter.” 

‘Papa says we ought not to think about what 
other people say, but what the Bible says.”’ 

‘Oh, one cannot go by the Bible in every-day 
life, you know.” 

‘‘Then how can we follow Jesus daily if we 
don’t #” said Willie, reverently. 

Jack was silent for some time, and he did not 
care to meet the blue eyes that were raised 
questioningly to his face. 
os You are following Him, Willie?” he said at 

t. 

“T am trying,” was the reply. 

‘Years ago, when my mother died,” Jack 
went on, ‘‘I promised to meet her again; but I 
am a long way off, and don’t seem ever to get any 
nearer.” 
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‘6Oh, Jack !” exclaimed Willie, ‘*have you no 
mother ?” 

‘No; I think that was parthy what made me 
take to you, youugone. But I have no father 
either, Willie. I never knew him. So you see I 
am worse off than you are.”’ 

‘¢-Yes, indeed you are,” said Willie, pressin 
close to him. ‘Oh! I don’t know what I shoul 
do without papa! And haven't you a home, 
Jack ?” 

‘¢ Yes, oh yes, acomfortable home enough with 
my uncle and aunt; but I had almost forgotten 
my mother’s teachings until I met with you, 
Willie. I have been miserable these last two 
days; I have been thinking of her, and I knew 
she would have been grieved. But it wasn’t such 
a bad thing, after all, Willie.” 

‘*No, only you knew it wasn’t right. But I 
know what would make you happy again, Jack, 
if you would only do it,—to tell Crawford you are 
sorry.” 

ox onsense, Oliver! that would be simply 
absurd. I should only be laughed at for my 
pains. Besides, I could not do it; and I am not 
sorry, —not for him, at least.’’ 

Willie did not press it, and Jack thought no 
more about it ; but he and Crawford were not on 
speaking terms for some days. 


WILLIE’S LESSON ABOUT THE 
STARS. 


THERE was once not long ago a little boy named 
Willie, living with his parents by the sea. He 
was generally very happy and good, playing with 
his younger brother on the shore, or learning 
lessons with his mamma. But sometimes he was 
not quite as willing as little boys should be to 
leave his play when the time came for work, and 
his mamma had to call him several times, and, 
would you believe it # had to go herself to fetch 
him at last. 

Sometimes, too, instead of minding his books 
he looked out at the green sea, which lay spark- 
ling so prettily just beyond the garden, and he 
watched his little brother and wished he could 
be playing with him under the shadow of the 
yreat mountain ; for there was a high mountain 
rising a great way up from the sea close by the 
house where Willie lived, and among the rocks at 
the foot there were numbers of little pools filled 
with beautiful orange and red seaweed ; and there 
were shells on the shore which Willie liked to 
pick up for his grandmamma, who lived a long 
wa off. It was a very pleasant place to live in, 
and he ought to have been very good and happy. 

But one bright summer day he wes in sad 
trouble. His mamma thought him quite old 
enough to learn a little about the stars, which 
Willie often said looked so pretty in the sky. So 
she bought @ book and gave him a short sentence 
to learn. This was the sentence :— 
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‘*One of the largest stars in the sky is called 
Jupiter ; it has wonderful belts round it, and four 
moons to shine upon it at night. Another is 
called Saturn, and has a broad ring round, it and 
eight moons. Another is called Mars, and is 
very red and fiery. We live on a star called the 
Earth ; and all little boys and girls know that we 
have one moon to shine upon us in the night.” 

Now this was not avery hard lesson, but Willie 
thought he could not learn it. Two or three days 
his mamma very patiently tried to make him re- 
member it, and promised him that some fine night 
his papa should show him the three stars he was 
learning about, and that when he was older he 
should look through the big telescope which stood 
in the hall, and see these wonderful belts and 
moons, 

Still Willie weuld not learn, and on the third 
day his mamma was obliged to say, “ You are not 
good, Willie, and you do not a Bs learn it, so 
I must leave you here until ydu know that little 
rena hen she went out and shut the 

oor. 

At first Willie cried at being left alone. Then 
he went to the window and watched his brother 
running down to the beach, and stopping to pick 
some blackberries as he ran. Willie thought 
blackberry-picking much more pleasant than 
learning about stars. Then he remembered that 
his ale and mamma had promised them donkeys 
in the evening to go up part of the mountain, and 
he knew quite well that a naughty boy would be 
sure to be left at home. ‘It must be nearl 
evening now, I should think,” he said to himselh 
and he went back to his seat and began to learn 
his lesson; but it was very hot, and Willie was 
cross and tired, so the end of it was that he only 
“a the sentence over once or ici and then 

gan to cry, saying quite angrily that the stars 
had very ugly names indeed, and wore very hateful 
to learn about. He pushed the book away, and 
laid his head down upon the table crying very 
much, and soon he fell fast asleep. 

When he awoke it was dark, and he felt fright- 
ened, but in a moment he saw—or fancied he 
saw—standing close by him what he thought 
must be an angel, for it had white wings and was 
dressed all in white. It had a lovely shining face 
which made quite a bright light all round, and 
shone down even upon the disagreeable lesson 
book. It had very long oo hair, but it was 
not much taller than Willie. 

‘*T am some one you have never seen before,” 
the angel said, in a soft voice; ‘‘and I am goi 
to show you some beautiful things. Are you afrai 
to come with me ?”’ 

**Oh, no!” said Willie; and he slipped off his 
chair, and gave his hand at once to the angel, as 
he still ed her, and wondered whether she 
knew how idle and perverse he had been about 
the stars. He thought she could not know, or 
she certainly would not show him the beautiful 
things. He gave a glance at his lesson book, and 
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then looked up again at the angel, who smiled a 
little, and said, — i 

‘*T knowallaboutit. I wasclose by all thetime.” 

Willie hung his head, but she said no more, and 
in another moment he felt himself taken in her 
arms, and they flew out at the open window. 
Then Willie saw that it was night everywhere ; 
the mountain and sea were in the dark, butin the 
sky were thousands of stars, and the moon just 
rising behind the mountain. Up, up, up they 
flew, and the house where Willie lived soon be- 
came too small to be seen; then he conld not 
find the mountain, however hard he tried. He 
was not afraid; and soon he saw that they were 
very near some of the stars, although most of them 
still looked as far off as ever. 

' Presently he said, ‘‘How Marge some of the 
stars look, and how bright they are !”’ 

‘© We are goix,z to one of them,” said the angel; 
and soon, to Willie’s wonder and delight, they 
stood upon a star. All round in front of him, as 
the angel led him, Willie saw glorious belts of 
very bright light, and then four large moons 
quite near shining too. 

‘*T know,” he said, “this is Jupiter.” 

His companion smiled, took him up in her 
arms again, and away they flew through the cool 
night air to another star. This one had eight 
beautiful moons, and a very broad ring of light, 
which dazzled Willie’s eyes so much that he could 
see nothing else. He tried to find out where- 
abouts his house was, but he could not see any- 
thing of it. 

‘¢This is Saturn,” he said, looking up at the 
angel, and he saw for the first time that her 
wings were not white, but all colours of the rain- 
bow when this wonderful light shone on them, 
and that on her golden hair there rested a crown 
of glittering stars. He was sure she had not worn 
that crown when they started. 

‘¢T do not think you are an angel at all,” he 
said, after looking at her along while. ‘‘ You 
are a fairy. But why had you no crown on when 
we started ?”’ 

“‘No,”’ she said, laughing, “I am not an angel. 
I am the Fairy of the Stars, so I have hair like 
the light of them, and my face shines like them, 
and I wear a crown of them. I did not put it on,” 
she said, touching it, and making Willie afraid 
that she would burn her fingers, ‘‘ because I 
heard you say that the stars were very ugly to 
learn about, and I thought if you saw it at first, 
you might not like to come with me.” 

She spoke very kindly, but Willie felt ashamed. 
Then they flow away to another star, where the 
light was not golden but red; and when they 
stood there safely, Willie began to think that 
he ought not to have been so taken up with the 
belts and the moons he had seen round the others, 
but that he ought to have looked to see what the 
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that there were green trees growing close by, and 
mountains and a beautiful green sea a little way 
off; and he noticed that wherever the ground’ 
was not covered with it looked red. 

‘This is Mars!” he cried out, clapping his 
hands, for he was delighted with the colour of 
the sea, which he thought far prettier than the 
sea near his home. ‘‘I know it is Mars, because 
it is red,’’ he said again. 

The fairy smiled approvingly. 

When Willie had looked at everything he could 
see on the star, he thought about his home, and 
wondered if he could find it from there. But all 
round beyond him there was nothing to be seen 
but dark sky and tiny, tiny stars, So he said, 
‘* Fairy, will you please show me where I live.” 

She pointed to a small star, a long way off, but 
not so far as some, 

‘*Is that where I live *—but where is the moun- 
tain iy cig eae uite astonished. 

‘Look round,” said the fairy, ‘‘Do you see 
the mountain close to us?” 

Willie said, ‘* Yes.” 

“Could you see it from your house when you 
used to look up at the stars ?” 

“No,” answered Willie;” ‘all the stars were 
like tin ee because they were so far off.” 

‘‘ And the star where you live is so far away 
from this one, that it only looks like a tiny speck. 
Do you understand ?” 

Yes, Willie understood ; but althongh he had 
read in the lesson, he disliked that the earth where 
he lived was a star. He had not at all imagined 
that it would look so tiny, and he thought it was 
a pity the stars were not a little closcr together, 
as then he might watch what was going on in 
them from his nursery window at home. 

The fairy took him in her arms again, and flew 
a long way, until they came opposite a moon. 

‘*Is this our moon ?” Willie asked, as he only 
saw one, and when the fairy said Yes, he was tuo 
astonished to ask any more questions just then ; 
for it was not at all like the bright, smooth, round 
thing he had seen shining over the sea so many 
times. Neither was it at all like the pretty star 
he had just left. There were no trees, but only 
very, very high mountains, much higher than the 
one near his home, and many of them had fire 
coming out of the tops of them, like some that 
Willie had learned about in his geography book, 
and which he knew were called volcanoes. There 
was no green sea either, as far as his bright eyes 
could search. 

“It looks far prettier from my home, and it is 
not so big as some of the other stars,” he said. 
“ But are these mountains the dark marks I see 
on it from our house, that make it look like a 
man’s face ?” | 

‘*Yes,” said the fairy; ‘‘and when you look 
through papa’s telescope, you will see the moun- 


stars were made of. This one had no belt, and no | tains.” 


moons, as far as Willie could see, so he looked 


‘*Shall I see the smoke and fire coming.out of 


down at the ground where he stood, and he saw; them ?” he asked. 
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‘*T am afraid not,” answered the fairy ; “ it is 
not large enough.” 

Willie did not understand this, but he said 
nothing, and they flew away down, down, down. 
As they went, he thought of something that puz- 
zled him, and he said, — 

‘*Do tell me whether any people live on the 
stars: I did not see any.” 

‘*T must not tell you that,” answered the fairy. 
‘* When you are up, you must read books 
about it that clever men 
cannot tell pet let il 

By this time they were nearly home again, 
and Willie saw the mountain just below, and the 
moonlight on the sea. He looked up, and found 
that the moon was just as smooth and bright 
again as it used to be. 

‘*T am so sorry to come back,”’ he said, giving 
a little sigh, ‘‘I like to be up there among the 
stars,” 

The fairy looked into his bright longing eyes, 
and said gravely, *‘Some day Willie will go to 
live with God up there among the stars; until 
then he must be good, and not forget that God 
made all these beautiful worlds.” 

‘¢T should like to go now,” said Willie, softly, 
still looking u 

Then the fairy kissed him gently, and put him 
dewn out of her arms, and Willie saw that they 
were standing in the room where his mamma had 
left him. It was all dark, except round about 
where the radiant fairy stood. 

‘‘ Good-bye,”’ she said, nodding at him until the 
crown of stars glittered ten times more than 
before. ‘‘ You will not mind learning about the 
stars now, and you will not think your lesson 
ugly and tiresome, will you?” 

“No, no,’ cried Willie, eagerly, “I shall like 
to learn about them,” and as he saw the fairy 
open her wings to fly, he stretched out his arms 
and asked her to take him. 

‘‘Take me up again,” he begged, but she sailed 
out of the window very siowly, and with her face 
turned towards Willie flew up and up until he 
lost her among the stars. 

Then he awoke, and lifted his head from his 
book, and was much surprised to see the sun 
shining, instead of the moon, and the hard lesson 
open before him. Here were the sea and the 
mountain, and the open window through which 
he certainly thought he had flown out into dark- 
ness with the fairy. 

While he was wondering, his mamma came in 
and asked him if he knew his lesson. Willie 
hesitated, but he remembered telling the names 
of the stars as he stood on them, so he ventured 
to sa pe (ul and repeated the sentence perfectly. 

66 boy,” said his mamma, ‘‘now you can 
have your tea, and go up the mountain on your 
donkey.” 

Then Willie told his dream, and at the end 
said, ‘‘ Did I dream it, mamma, or was it really 
a fairy ae 


ve written; but I|Y 
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**T should thiuk you dreamt it,” said mamma. 

“I don’t,” replied Willie, shaking his head 

with a very wise look, ‘‘I believe it was a real 

fairy. ‘She said she was the Fairy of the Stars.” 
MARY GASTRELL. 


HISTORICAL EXERCISE. 


The initials of the following names will give 
ou the name and surname of one who nobly 
defended his country. 

1. A celebrated hero, who was conspicuous for 

his humanity. 

A famous battle of antiquity. 

A German reformer. 

A Bishop of Worcester who suffered martyr- 
dom in 1554. 

An island celebrated for its springs. , 

. The founder of the University of Oxford. 

A Chancellor of England who was an able 
lawyer and an honest statesman. 

. The first translator of the Old and New Testa- 
ments into English. 

A celebrated Italian painter. 

10. A lost African traveller. 

11, A lake in Switzerland. 

12. One of the largest rivers in America. 

18. A mountain once supposed to be the highest 

in the world. 
14. The original language of Scotland. 


THE HORSE'S FOOT. 


Tur foot of a horse is one of the most ingenious 
and singular pieces of mechanism in the animal 
structure, and scarcely yielding to any in regula- 
rity, and in complexity of parts, and simplicity 
ofdesign. The hoof contains a series of vertical and 
thin lamine of horn, so numerous as to amount 
to about 500, and forming a complete lining to it. 
Into this are fitted as many lamine ese a to 
the coffin bone, which sets are elastic an athe. 
rent. The edge of a quire of paper, inserted leaf 
by leaf into another, will convey a sufficient idea 
of this arrangement. Thus the weight of the 
animal is supported by as many elastic springs as 
there are laminsw in all the feet, amounting to 
about four thousand, distributed in the most se- 
cure manner, since every spring is acted upon in 
an oblique direction. Such is the contrivance for 


the safety of an animal destined to carry greater 
weights than that of its own body, and to carry 


these, also, under the hazard of heavy shocks. 
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ready to be pleased with the new scenes and new 


DAISY’S FORTUNE. companions around her. 


” Had she been left friendless, or placed with 
By the Author sar rie “ ERNEST those who were cold or unkind towards her, she 


would perhaps have brooded more over her loss, 
and would not soon have regained her cheerful- 
ness. 

Caarrer XI.—A TaLk aBour Harry. But in Mr. Raymond’s family, and with Wini- 
In a few weeks Daisy looked as bright and as/| fred for her kind, loving little sister, Daisy's 
merry as if she had never known care or sorrow. | warm heart was not long in filling up some of the 
She was coe paler J light hearted, and, as soon as | vacancy in it which had been caused by the death 
the sharp edge of her grief had worn off, she was ! of her father and mother. 


¢ 
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Some flowers, if transplanted, although they 
may live and grow, do not thrive ; while others 
accommodate themselves to the change, and at 
once strike their roots in the fresh soil. So Daisy 
settled down without any difficulty in her new 
home ; and indeed it had so many more advantages 
than her old one, and was so full of comforts that 
very few orphan children are as well off as she 


was. 

But Daisy did not forget either her parents or 
any old friends. She often thought of her mamma, 
but whenever she thought of her it was more with 
the idea of separation than of loss. It seemed to 
the little girl as if her mother had only gone from 
her for a time; gone to a beautiful country, where 
she was very happy and had many dearly loved ones 
around her, and where she was waiting for Daisy 
one day to come to her. The few descriptions in 
the Bible of heaven were very familiar to Daisy, 
and she loved to repeat them over to herself, and 
to feel that she knew something of the bright 
home in which her father and mother now dwelt. 

For it was still as living, rather than as dead, 
that Daisy had them in her memory. They were 
away from her, it is true, but then so they would 
have been if they had emigrated to Australia; and, 
to the child’s simple faith, heaven was quite as 
near as Australia. 

Nor did the improbability of an early re-union 
fill Daisy’s mind with that chilling blank which 
we older people understand so well ; for the young 
live almost entirely in the present, and the future 
is, in their apprehension, so far off, that a longer or 
a shorter portion of it appears to them nearly the 
same thing. Thus Daisy’s thoughts of her mother 
had more ‘brichtnoss than sadness about them. 

Daisy sometimes went to see her kind friend, 
Mrs. Denham ; for Mrs. Denham had been very 
kind to both Daisy and her mother at a time when 
they had no one else to care for them, and Daisy 
gratefully recollected this. It was not in her 
power to return Mrs. Denham’s kindness, but 
she could call now and then and tell her how she 
was getting on, and she knew that it pleased her 
to hear about the new home, and to have a chat 
with her about the past. The good woman was 
very fond of Daisy, and always made her so wel- 
come, and had so much to say to her, that the 
difficulty was for the little girl to get away from 
her house within a reasonable time. And now 
that her boy was at Mr. Raymond’s, she had 
to talk about him, and to inquire whether he was 
giving satisfaction to his master, 

‘*T am so thankful Harry has got into such a 
good place,” she said more than once; ‘‘and 
though, of course, I shouldn’t wish my boy to 
stand in the way of the lad that’s ill, still, there 
is no harm in hoping that, if the other does not 

et well enough to come back, Mr. Raymond will 
eep Harry on.” 

‘‘Oh, I am sure Mr. Raymond will do that,” 
said Daisy, ‘‘if Harry only makes haste on his 
errands and is truthful.” 


**Yes, I know Mr. Raymond is very particular 
about his speaking the truth, and so he ought to 
be, for a regular story-teller does a deal of mis- 
chief; but I did think Mr. Raymond made rather 
too much fuss about Harry’s just saying yes when 
he was asked if he had left Mr. Cook’s medicine 
as he went home, because, though he did not leave 
it then, yet he took it afore breakfast the next 
morning, and it was not particularly wanted 
either.” 

Daisy hesitated. She could not join in defend- 
ing Harry, and she did not like to find fault with 
him to his mother. 

‘* No, it was of no consequence about the 
medicine, Mrs. Denham ; but then Mr. Raymond 
said Harry did not know that, and he could not 
trust him at any time unless he could trust him 
at all times.” 

“‘Very true, Miss Daisy, and I’m sure his 
father and me has always set him the best of 
examples in this respect, for we can’t either of us 
abide story-tellers; but Harry is very timid, 
’specially for a boy; and I don’t deny that if any- 
body is too sharp with him, and he gets a bit 
eri that he mayn’t always keep to the exact 
truth.” : 

‘* But he should try to do it, Mrs. Denham. I 
know it is difficult sometimes, but then grandma 
used to say that it was really easier than the 
trouble of being found out afterwards.” 

‘So it is,” said Mrs, Denham, ‘‘and I’ve often 
told Harry so myself. I do hope he will be par- 
ticular now, for I’m so glad to have got him into 
Mr. Raymond’s employ ; it will be such a good 
recommendation for him anywhere else, if he 
should not stop there.” 

‘*Yes, it seems & nice place,” said Daisy. 

‘‘And so respectable,” said Harry’s mother. 
‘“‘If he doesn’t behave himself, you may depend 
upon it that it wont be for want of my talking to 
him. I says to him only this morning, Harry, 
says I, just you mind and tell none of your lies to 
Mr. Raymond, for he wont put up with them, nor 
anybody else either; and if ie lose your character, 
how do you expect you will ever get your living; 
and I'm sure your father wont have you at home 
again. 

‘‘ Besides, it is wrong, sinful I mean, to sa 
what is not true,” said Daisy, who felt, child as 
she was, that Mrs. Denham scarcely looked at 
Harry’s fault from a sufficiently grave point of 
view. 

‘‘Of course it is,” was the h response, 
“and Harry knows that as ala T do : I’ve 
reminded him times without number of that 


| dreadful story about Ananias and Sapphira—it 


used to make me shudder when I was a girl—but 
he hears it as comfortably as possible, and never 
seems none the better for it. 1 wish you would 
speak to him when you have an opportunity, 
Miss Daisy.” 

‘“*T'! what could I say ?” 

“*Oh, you know what to say a great deal better 
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than I can tell you, Miss Daisy. And Harry 
thinks so much of you and Miss Winifred, that he 
would be likely to mind your advice.” 

‘* Winifred likes Harry very much. He wheels 
her chair, when she goes.out, so carefully, and he 
is always ready to do whatever she wants.” 

‘* He'll do anything for a kind word, will Harry ; 
and Miss Winifred is uncommonly kind to him.” 

‘‘She is kind to everybody,” said Daisy. 

**No doubt of it; I’ve never spoken to her, but 
one look at her sweet little face is enough to tell you 
what she is. My Harry says to me the other day, 
mother, he says, Miss Winifred is almost like an 
angel for goodness.” 

Daisy was pleased to hear her new sister praised. 
‘* Winifred is very patient and good tempered, 
Mrs. Denham; I love her dearly, and we are s0 
happy together.”’ 

- Isn't that nice, now! And to think what a 
wrong opinion I formed of her before you went 
there, and how I tried to prejudice you against 


‘Oh, no, you didn’t do that,” said Daisy. 
“*'You were only afraid that I might expect too 
much from her, and so be disappointed.” 

‘¢Ah, I was over careful, wasn’t I? but that 
is just like me. I’m always trying to put things 
right for other folks, forgetting that there’s One 
above who can make them straight far sooner than 
X can. And He’s already done that for you, Miss 

aisy.” 
; ss Yes, everybody is so very kind to me,” said 
aisy. 

‘* What a comfort it is to have such a Friend to 
manage for us! Don’t forget that, dear. You've 
got a nice home, and good friends now, but, as our 
minister said last Sunday, the skein of life may 
soon: get into a tangle—I’m pretty sure he bor- 
rowed that idea from his wife—and if, by-and-by, 
troubles should come, Miss Daisy, and things 
should seem twisted one with the other, you must 
just wait until He undoes them, and helps you to 
go on comfortably again. That’s what I’ve always 
endeavoured to do; and, oh, it does lighten one’s 
heart so to have such a Spe Pe 1 
3 **I wish Mrs. Raymond talked as you do,” said 

aisy. 

Mis. Denham knew what Daisy meant. The 
little girl did not hear in her new home any 
remarks which showed that its inmates loved the 
Saviour and sought to serve Him. This was her 
answer to Daisy :— 

“‘ What is natural to one person is not natural 
to another, Miss Daisy ; and you must not expect 
everybody to rattle on after my fashion. Indeed, 
I’m not sure that so much talk about religion is 
always desirable. You remember in the ay der 
Progress that Talkative was not admitted into 
the Celestial city.” 

‘$s Must not one speak about the Bible, or about 
Jesus then ?” 

‘*Yes, dear, sometimes. There is a time to 
speak, and there is a time to keep silence, and we 


need to know the one from the other. _We must 
ask for wisdom in this as in other things.” 

‘*And after all,” continued Mrs. Denham, as 
Daisy made no reply, ‘‘after all, it is not so much 
what one says as what one does, which speaks the 
loudest ; and I’ve often observed that those who 
opened their lips the seldomest, were those whose 
lives shone the brightest.” 

Mrs. Denham was a happy combination in her- 
self of the ‘‘talking” and the ‘‘doing.” Fond 
as she was of a chat, and ever ready for it, there 
was not perhaps anybody in Marshville who strove 
more earnestly than she did to do justly, to walk 
humbly, and to med herself for the sake of help: 
ing those in need. She was rough and uneducated ; 
but others besides Daisy liked to hear her warm- 
hearted utterances on the subject nearest to her 
heart; and in so far as she understood it, it was 
her daily endeavour to follow the example which 
our Saviour left behind Him. 

But notwithstanding this she had failed, as so 
many mothers do fail, in the up-bringing of her 
children. She contented herself with telling them 
their duty ; she did not kindly, but firmly enforce 
it. Her husband was disposed to be more strict 
than she was in the management of their family, — 
and it was through her allowing Harry to screen 
himself at times from the merited anger of his 
father, by little eqnivocations, that the boy had 
era slipped into the habit of direct false- 

ood. And his mother did not sufficiently con- 
sider that such a habit is not like some other 
childish ones, which we naturally outgrow with 
our years, but that the longer that it is indulged 
in, the more difficult it is to overcome it. Nay, 
there is but little hope, without God’s grace, that 
an habitual story-teller will ever learn to adhere 
to the simple truth. 

On the whole, Harry seemed to be _fotting on 
very well in his place. At least his little mistress 
was quite satisfied with him, and she could not 
help praising him for the steady way in which he 
drew her chair, and his prompt attention to all 
her requests. 

‘‘ New brooms sweep clean,” said Mr. Raymond. 

‘* Now, papa, that is not fair,’ said Winifred, 
‘*How can a new broom help being new? and 
_ it better to ‘sweep clean’ than to ‘ sweep 

? 9 99 

‘Yes, it is, Winnie, I am glad Harry suits 
you so well, and if he goes on as he has begun he 
shall not be a loser by it in the end.” 

Harry was not a loser by it now, for he seldom 
drew Winifred out for a morning airing without 
sharing some of the nice things which Daisy and 
she carried with them for their lunch. And 
Daisy, aware that he was very backward with his 
learning, asked Winifred if she did not think they 
might give him some reading and writing lessons, 
when his errands were finished, and when he was 
not wanted in the shop. Winnie was delighted 
with the suggestion, and easily obtained her 
father and mother’s consent to the plan. They 
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were so thoroughly kind themselves, that they 
were glad to encourage the same disposition in 
their child ; besides, it must have been something 
very unfit indeed for Winnie to do which they 
could have had the heart to deny her. Harry, 
therefore, was promoted to the dignity of being 
Winifred and Daisy’s private pupil; but though 
he accepted with professed gratitude their offer to 
teach him, he was evidently very sceptical as to 
the benefit of it. 

“Don’t you want to get on in the world, 
Harry?” said Daisy, vexed at his indifference. 

‘¢ Yes, miss, but father isn’t any scholar, and 
he’s always done very well at his trade.” 

‘‘But he might have done better, Harry, if he 
had known more,” replied Winifred, gently. 

‘‘He might, miss,” said Harry, in a tone which 
left it uncertain whether his answer was one of 
acquiescence or of doubt, so Winifred gave over 

ing to convince him of the advantage of learn- 
ing all that he could, consoling herself with the 
thought that he would find it out for himself 
some day. 


CHAPTER XII.—TuHE LOVE oF CHRIST. 


Very soon after this conversation of Duisy’s with 
Mrs. Denham, Harry was again detected by his 
master in a falsehood. He had broken one of the 
small bottles which stood on the counter, but 
declared that he had not done so, until he found 
_ the proofs were too strong against him for him to 

ersist in his denial. His master was very much 
Sispleased with him ; forif Mr. Raymond enter- 
tained a strong opinion upon any point, it was 
upon that of truthfulness, and Harry accordingly 
had warning to leave. 

Daisy was very sorry for him; she could not 
blame Mr. Raymond, for he was not likely, after 
what he had previously said, to keep such a lad 
in his service; but she and Winnie had some 
earnest consultations about it, the result of which 
was, that Winifred agreed to use all the influence 
she had with her papa in order to persuade him 
not to send Harry away this time. Winifred 
knew that her father seldom refused her anything 
which she wanted, and she rarely took advantage 
of his excessive kindness; but on this occasion 
she did not hesitate to ask, as a favour to herself, 
that Harry might be forgiven. 

It was some time before she could get her papa 
to grant her request, but at length he promised 
that he would ‘‘once more” overlook Harry’s 
fault ; and I think he was not very sorry in his | 
own mind to have this excuse for giving the bo: 
a further trial. Harry suited him well in most 
respects, and then Mr. Raymond had so muci 
esteem for his mother that he was unwilling io 
cause her the pain which she could not but feel .f 
her boy lost his situation. So, after giving Harry 
what he called ‘‘a good talking to”’—which pro- 
duced about as much impression as such things 
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and Daisy had begged so hard that he might 


remain, he was to be allowed to stay for the 
present ; but that if he were ever again guilty of a 
falsehood he would be sent off directly. 

Harry looked very quiet and subdued when he 
came, as usual, to draw Winifred out in her chair. 
Daisy went with them, and at the end of a long 
lane, they turned aside into a field, and rested a 
little while under the shade of a tree. Winifred 
thought this was a opportunity of just 
alluding to the past, and of telling Harry how 
glad she was that he was not going to leave 
them. 

‘‘ Harry,” she said to him very 
you will never tell a raed again.’ 

But Harry, instead of meekly promising that 
he would not again offend upon that point, was 
disposed to excuse himself. Both his master and 
his mother had already spoken to him so strongly 
of his fault, that he was for that very reason 
inclined to make light of it. 

‘*T don’t often do it, Miss Winifred,” he said, 
in an aggrieved tone, ‘‘and I shouldn’t this time, 
only master taxed me so sharp and sudden like 
about breaking that ’ere bottle, that I hardly 
knew what I said.” 

‘*But, Harry, it was as easy to say yes, as no.”’ 

‘* Not with master down on you like that, it 
wasn’t, miss; and, after all, it was only a six- 
penny bottle!” 

‘* But the story was just as bad, Harry. Think, 
too, of Adam and Eve. It was only their taking 
the forbidden fruit which made God so angry that 
he turned them out of Paradise, and let trouble, 
all kinds of trouble, come into the world.” 

This was a long speech for Winifred, but she 
was intent upon doing Harry good. 

‘Yes, I know, miss,” was his rejoinder’; ‘* but 
it always seems to me very hard that just eati 
an apple should have been punished like that.” 

It was the old objection which both children 
and grown persons have started thousands of 
times. Winifred herself had often been greatly 
perpiexce by it, and she did not exactly know 

ow to answer Harry, although she felt rather 
shocked by the blunt way in which he expressed 
his opinion. 

But Daisy relieved her of her difficulty by turn- 
ing Harry’s thoughts in a different direction. 
Perhaps Daisy was not troubled about the conse- 
quences of our first parents’ sin, or perhaps she 
wisely avoided subjects that were beyond her 
comprehension. At all events, this was what she 
said to Harry, — 

‘¢ Never mind now about Adam and Eve. You 
cust think of what Jesus has done for us: He 
died, you know, to save us from our sins.” 

‘¢' Yes, miss, to be sure He did.”’ 

The words came from Harry’s lips, but not 
try ear aad p25 

o you love Jesus, Harry ?” 
The idea of his loving sets which Daisy 


gently, “I hope 


usually do—he told him that, as both Winifred seemed to think so natural, was so strange to 
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Harry, that his reply to her question was given | me, and I am sure she was right, because it says 


very slowly. 

‘¢T—J don’t know, miss.” 

‘““Well, Harry, Jesus loves you. And if you 
usk Him to forgive you your sins, He will do it 
directly, and then you will feel so happy, and 
you will try to please Him by being a good boy, 
and by speaking the truth.” 

Harry was silent. 

‘‘You will try to please Him, won’t you, 
Harry ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, miss,” said Harry, less glibly, but more 
seriously than usual. 

‘‘Don’t forget how He loves you, Harry, and 
how He wants you to be like Him. And you 
can’t be like Him unless you are truthful, because 
Jesus is all truth. Whatever He says to anybody 
is every word of it true. 


If you are thinking, dear reader, that Daisy’s| us 


remarks were second-hand remarks, I mean, re- 
marks which, having heard from some one else, 
she now repeated to Harry, he are quite correct. 
For Daisy, when a very little girl, had been 
instructed in this way by her pious grandmother, 
and had thus herself already learnt the lesson 
which she was trying to make plain to Harry. 

Daisy’s grandmother had sought to make reli- 
gion attractive to her little granddaughter. She 
taught her to see in it ‘‘that cheerfulness and 
that gladsomeness which a child loves, and in 
which real religion always consists.” She told 
her, not that God was an angry Judge, but that 
He was her Father, and that He loved her better 
than any one else loved her, and that she might 
therefore open her heart to Him, and tell Him 
everything that concerned her, or troubled her. 
The Saviour who took little children up in His 
arms, and blessed them so tenderly, was shown to 
be her own Saviour, who died for her, and who 
wanted her to trust in Him ; and she was directed 
to go to Him as fearlessly and as confidingly as a 
little lamb runs to its kind shepherd for pro- 
tection. So that Daisy’s first thoughts about 
religion were pleasant, happy thoughts; and they 
led her, as you have seen, to try and win H 
ite the right way, instead of driving him into it 
by fear. 

"But Winifred was by no means sure that Daisy 
had acted wisely ; and when they were at home 
again, and by themselves, she said to her, — 

‘Do you think, Daisy, that you ought to have 
told Harry, when he had been saying what was 
not true, that Jesus loved him ?” 

‘Yes, because Jesus docs love him,” answered 
Daisy. 

‘¢ Not when he isn’t good,” objected Winifred. 

‘‘Oh, Winnie, if Jesus only loved those who 
are good, when would He love anybody? because 
nobody is good to begin with.” 

‘¢ But they must first try to be good.” 

‘‘No, they must believe that Jesus loves them, 
and try to be good afterwards,” said Daisy ; 
‘that is what grandmamma always used to tell 


just the same in the Bible.” 

**Does it? Where ?” 

‘¢T will show you,” said Daisy, reaching Wini- 
fred’s little Bible from the shelf, on which it 
generally remained, except on Sundays, from one 
week’s end to another. ‘‘ Look here, Winnie ;”’ 
and she found, and read to her, two or three such 
verses as these :— 

‘‘This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners.” 

‘*God so loved the world that He gave His 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
a might not perish, but have everlasting 

e. 99 

‘*But God commendeth his love toward us in 
that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 


‘Not that we loved God, but that He loved 
us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.” 

And she finished with that touching verse, in 
that most touching of all stories, ‘* But when he 
was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and 
had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, 
and kissed him.” 

‘*T did not know there were just such texts as. 
those in the Bible,” said Winifred ; ‘‘ I suppose 
I have read them before, but I never noticed 
them. Will you put a mark in at the place for 
me, Daisy.” 

There are many men and women in the world, 
besides little children, who, with the Bible in 
their possession, are yet, like Winifred, really 
ignorant of the sweet promises and assurances of 
d’s love to sinners which it contains, 


CHAPTER XIII.—FRANK. 


‘©T wisH the holidays were come!” said Wini- 
fred, more than once to Daisy, ‘‘I want you fe. 
see Frank.” 
And Daisy’s reply always was, ‘‘ Yes, I should 
much like to see him.” 

ut the holidays did not come any the faster: 
for Winifred’s wishes, and she was obliged to wait: 
for them as patiently as she could. 

It happened, however, and in a way Wingfield: 
little expected, that Frank returned from school 
some time before the holidays. 

One afternoon Daisy was sitting by herself in 
the pleasant little parlour where Mrs. Raymond: 
was breakfasting hen first introduced to the: 
reader. Winifred was out with her mamma. 
They were paying a brief visit to an invalid friend 
who was very partial to Winifred ; and Daisy 
would have accompanied them, but she had a 
cold and slight cough, which made it more 
prudent to stay at home. I do not think she at 
all minded being left alone, for she was reading 
a new story-book ; and Daisy was so excessively 
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fond of a pretty tale that she could not have had | copying his frankness; ‘‘but then I am not 
@ greater treat than this. Daisy liked graver| much used to boys.” 


reading sometimes, and would pore over solemn- 
looking volumes, which Winifred protested were 
only fit for old people ; but, at the same time, it 
must be confessed that her chief enjoyment was 
to be found in a delightful and romantic story. 
And this was the enjoyment in which she was 
indulging on this particular afternoon. 

Daisy was sitting in a large easy chair by the 
fire—for the weather, though not cold, was suffi- 
ciently autumn-like to warrant the extravagance 
of a fire to those who could afford one—when the 
parlour door was burst open with a suddenness 
and a force which no girl would have used, and 
the next moment a pale, thin, bright-eyed boy 
rushed into the room. 

‘* Hallo! where’s ma and Winnie?’ he ex- 
claimed, stopping short in his noisy career at the 
sight of a stranger. 

Daisy was taken by surprise, and the colour 
deepened in her cheeks, but she said directly, — 

‘‘ They are both out, but they will soon be back 
again. You are Winifred’s brother, I think ?” 
she added pleasantly. 

‘*Yes,” he said; ‘‘and you are Winifred’s new 
sister, I suppose? so we ought to be very glad to 
see each other.”” And he came up to Daisy and 
shook hands with her, with an easy politeness, 
which she had not expected from his recent pro- 
ceedings. 

‘“*‘IT am very glad to see you,” said Daisy, 
‘*for I have heard so much of you from your 
sister.” 

‘*T am sorry for that,” he said, with extreme 
gravity. 

‘* Why ?” inquired Daisy. 

‘¢ Because my little sister is so imaginative in 
her descriptions, that I am afraid I shall disap- 
point your expectations. Winifred thinks that 
all her geese are swans.” 

‘‘It is not very flattering to call yourself a 
goose !” 

“ I beg your pardon,” he said, ** J did not call 
myself so; it is you that have done that.” 

‘I! oh, no, indeed,” said Daisy ; ‘“‘ that would 
have been very rude.” 

‘¢No, it wouldn’t,” he said; ‘brothers and 
sisters may say anything they like to one 
another.” 

Daisy shook her head. 
she answered. 

‘*Oh, yes, as rude as they please. 
having relations that you can speak 
mind to them without any ceremony. Daisy,”’ 
he said, abruptly, ‘‘I think you are very pretty 
—much prettier than a real daisy.”’ 

Daisy was both annoyed and amused. 

‘‘That is speaking without any ceremony, I 
suppose,” she said, smilingly. 

‘* To be sure it is,” he answered. 
now, what you think of me ?” 

‘*I think you are rather odd,” said Daisy, 


‘IT wonder, 


‘*Not rude things,” | 


‘‘ Well, you’ve just hit the right nail on the 
head; everybody calls me odd,” he said, in a 
pleased tone, as if proud of the title, ‘and what 
everybody says must be true.” 

Daisy was at a loss how to talk to so strange a 
companion. 

‘© You have not asked me how I got here,”’ he 
continued. 

‘* By the train, I suppose,” said Daisy. 

**Oh, but I meant, how I got away from that 
horrid old school.” 

Daisy waited for further information ; it would 
not have astonished her to hear that he had run 
away from it. 

‘*It was the scarlet fever that packed me off 
home ; wasn’t it lucky ?” 

‘* You have not had the fever ?” said Daisy. 

‘*No, but three or four of the little chaps are 
down with it; so old Greenham was frightened 
out of his wits, and hurried the rest of us off, 
without a moment’s warning.” 

** Are the other boys very ill ?” 

‘* As bad as they can be.” 

‘* How did they catch the fever ?” 

** Don’t know, and don’t care either,” he said ; 
but his tone was not quite so reckless as his 
yt a ‘‘T’m thankful they have got it, that’s 

Daisy looked properly reproachful. 

on don’t really mean you are glad that they 
are ill.” 

‘*'Yes, I do,” he said, enjoying her consterna- 
tion. ‘‘ What does it signify to me whether they 
live or die, so long as I have an extra holiday ?” 

Just then the cook came up to ask whether 
Master Frank would have some dinner, or 
whether he would wait until tea was ready. 


THE FRENCH MISER. | 

* Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, 

he also shall cry himself, but shall not be heard.”— 
Prov. xxi. 13. 

A FRENCHMAN, who was a Farmer-general of the 

Taxes, had amassed an immense fortune by op- 


pressing the poor. The Government at length 


called upon him for a considerable sum, but he 
pleaded poverty. Fearing that some of his neigh- 
bours would testify to his wealth, he determined 
to conceal it. He therefore dug a vault beneath 


It’s one use | his wine-cellar, where he deposited his gold. He 
out your! went down to it by a ladder, and fastened it by a 


springelock. One day, while he was in the vault, 
the door closed, and the lock fastened him in. 
In vain were his cries for help. There he rerrained 
till worn ont by horror of mind and starvation 
of body, and he perished in the very midst of his 
heaps of gold! His miserable fate was not known 
until years afterwards, when his house having 
been sold, his bones were discovered in the vault 
with his treasures. 
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COTTAGE CHILDREN. 


OvER the doorsill the little feet leap, 
Through the oak-wicket the merry eyes peep; 
Frisky as kittens, the long summer day 

Near their good mother the little ones play. 


Pussy is with them, hugged lovingly tight, 
Pussy so patient, and silky, and white, 
Knowingly watching the labour and fun 

Of setting mud pies to bake brown in the sun. 


And there is the pond of yesterday’s rain, 

Where walnut-shell boats put to sea once again, 

And a damp ditch close by, where a crooked pin tries, 
At the end of a string, of the frogs to make prize. 
And there is the cart from a wooden box made, 

And a nice piece of deal is a capital pee 

For beginning the task which all children have tried 
Of digging a hole to the earth’s other side. 


And there are the sparrows, that will fly away 
Ere the salt can be fetched that would charm them to 


stay; 
And the pert little robin that, when the snow falls, 
For crumbs at each cot on his daily round calls. 


But to-day it is summer, and, busy as bees, 

The children run off to the shade of the trees, 

And twine themselves wreaths of the leaves and the 
flowers, 

As they bask in the light of their lives’ golden hours. 


Then down to the shore, when the water is low, 

To paddle for seaweeds the little ones go, 

And into the poem their chubby hands dip 

For the cross little crabs that their fingers will nip. 


And oh! there are wonderful things to be found 

In the playthings of nature that circle them round ; 
And they build themselves castles of soft silver sand, 
That are sure, till the tide overwhelms them, to stand. 


But the twilight is deepening, and homeward once 
more ; 

The little pink feet turn away from the shore, 

And, clasped once again to the good mother’s breast, 

Contented and happy the little ones rest. 


Then calm on their pillows the little ones sleep, 
While the angels that guard them a loving watch 
keep ; 
And oh! but the home, be it palace or cot, 
Is poor at the best where the children are not. 
MABRY FRANCES TUPPER. 


USE OF SNOW WATER. 


AT Damascus snowis kept for sale in the bazaars, 
brought from the neighbouring mountains of Anti- 
Lebanon, and is used, like ice with us, for the 
purpose of cooling the arrack, sherbet, and other 
drinks of the inhabitants. I found the use of 
some such mixture, in a hot day, both agreeable 
and refreshing. In this practice of the East, 
which was not unknown among the Greeks and 
Romans, of mingling snow with their drinks, we 
have an illustration of Prov. xxv. 13 :—‘‘ As the 
cold of snow in the time of harvest’’ (when the 
heat is felt most oppressively, owing to the la- 
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bour and the season of the year), “so is a faithful 
messenger tothem that send him ; for he refresheth 
the soul of his master.” The prompt return of 
the messenger with good tidings, relieving the 
minds of those who are waiting in suspense, cheers 
and refreshes their spirits, like a cooling draught 
in the heat of summer. 


A SPIRITUAL APPETITE. 


IF you want to get a spiritual appetite, walk 
often in the green pastures and by the still 
waters of God’s promises to his people. 


JOHN KNOX. 


FIRST SOLUTION OF FOURTH PICTURE STORY. 


Joun Knox, the renowned Scotch reformer, was 
born in Haddingtonshire in the year 1505. It 
was his wont always to occupy a special chair at 
the head of a table by the window, where he 
spent many hours of his useful life in reading his 
‘*Bible.” One particular day, without being able to 
assign any reason for it, he would neither sit in his 
accustomed chair or permit any one else to do so; 
calling his wife and child to him, he told them of 
his strange presentiment, and warned them not to 
sit there. That evening the old chair was vacant ; 
and while John was sitting reading to his wife and 
child, others were forming plans to take his life. 
In a quiet place just outside the town, with only 
the light of the young moon, two men of different 
stations in life were aera talking. ‘‘Sce here, 
Ben Jones,” says one; ‘‘I will give you this bag 
of money if you will take this gun and go and 
shoot John Knox, the fanatic, through the win- 
dow; he always sits there with his back to it.” 
And he shook the bag of money, and Ben could 
hear it pleasantly chinking, and he thought how 
happy he should be if he could get it. A few 
hours later the miserable man was standing a 
little way from his intended victim’s house load- 
ing his gun; even the light of the young moon 
made him start. After looking cautiously around 
to see that no one was in sight, he levelled his 
gun over his shoulder; bang, bang, was heard, 
and the bullet flies through the window. “He is 
not worth much now,” thinks the miserable man, 
and rejoicing with savage glee at his success, and 
the thought of the money, he darts down the 
street. Within the house all was confusion and 
terror as the ball whizzed through the window, 
striking down the empty chair, and whirling 
down the candlestick. As soon as their terror 
was abating, they looked at the smashed window 
and chair which was lying down. His next 
impulse was to gather his wife and child around 
him, and he knelt by the chair to return thanks 
to Him who had so miraculously and mercifully 
spared and protected him and his. 
Swansea. CAROLINE E. G. W. (aged 14 
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THE OLD ARM-CHATR. 


SECOND SOLUTION OF FOURTH PICTURE STORY. 


IT was drawing near the hour of evening prayer, 
and Mr. Langley sat in his pretty parlour, select- 
ing from the Bible a chapter to read that night. 
He was sitting in an old-fashioned arm-chair 
immediately in front of the window, for it was a 
fancy of his always to occupy that seat at prayer- 
time; but on this particular evening the thought 
suddenly seized him that he would not do so this 
night. He could not account for the impulse, but 
he resolved to obey it. Just then his wife and 
child came in, and he rose and told them what he 
had been thinking of. She raised her hand in 
half remonstrance, for she liked to see him in his 
accustomed place, but he wasserious. He did not, 
however, remove the chair, but taking another sat 
down and commenced reading, his wife standing 
behind him, and his little boy in front. 

Now let us turn to another scene. As it hap- 
pened, a gang of thieves had made up their 
minds to attack and plunder Mr. Langley’s house 
that night, and had met together to consult 


as to the best way of obtaining an entrance. | 


A man, in the village, named Ellis, had a most 
violent hatred of Mr. Langley,—he having once 
detected him in doing something wrong, and Ellis 
had been heard, by one of the thieves, to say, 
‘‘that for twenty pounds he would not mind doing 
for him.” They accordingly agreed that this one 
should goand seek Ellis, and offer him the money 
if he would help them. The thief had not gone 
far before he met Ellis, and he instantly anfol 
to him his mission. Ellis said that he could help | 
them very considerably, for nothing was easier 
than to shoot the gentleman through the window 
where he always sat, and they, in the confusion, 
might conveniently get in and rob the house. He 
then took the bribe and the gun which the thief 
offered him, and set off on his dreadful errand, 
the moon shining on him as he went towards the 
house. He went up to the window, paused for 
one moment, but only for one, and then raised the 
gun. Crash ! bang ! the window was smashed, and 
away he ran as fast as his legs would carry him. 
Now let us look within. All was, indeed, con- 
fusion, but the intended victim had escaped | 
unhurt. The window was smashed, the chair 
thrown down, and the candle was knocked off 
the table, but he was safe, and that was his first 
thought as, calling his wife and child to the 
broken window, he said, solemnly, ‘‘My dear 


* wife, never say it was fancy which led me to 
‘ change my seat this night. Oh, no, dear ones; 


it was providence, and to it I owe my preservation | 
from a sudden and dreadful death.” And then re- 
placing the old arm-chair, he knelt down, and 
together they gave thanks to God for His great 
mercy to them that night. 


East Ham. ALICE B. (aged 16). 
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PICTURE STORIES. 
No. VI. 


WE insert the two best solutions of the fourth story. 
Only one has guessed the name of the hero. Epira(C. 


| has, however,frightly conjectured that the owner of the 


chair refused to sit in it on a certain night through a 
“presentiment.” Axicra E. S. makes the man vacate 
the chair for fear of “any harm coming to it.” Anna 
C. B. says that, “moved by a strange feeling, the man 
quitted the arm-chair.” GzorGE L. V. says he did 
so “through a dream.” We now give the initials of 
other friends who have noticed that the good man did 
not, as usual, sit in his arm-chair, but who do not 
assign ‘the true reason for his changed purpose.— 
A. F. I. W.—W. W.—A. J. W.—E. A.S.—M. T, N.— 
A. G. R.—F. B. The next initials are of those who 
send the best answers with the exception of not no- 
ticing the change of seat :—J. B.—A. P.—S, E. M.— 
Robertina—L. P.—E. E. C.—S. E. A.—E. M. 8. RB. 
C. E. P.—H. S.—E. B.—Brighteyes—M. E. P.— 
S.J. D—T, H. R.—A. M‘K.—B. M. H.—E. K.— 
L. B.—J. C, P.—J. F. M.—M. C.—B. B. 
EDITOR. 
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[WILLIE AT WILKIN’S COTTAGE. | 


; Only once was this allowed, as the boys were 
WILLIE OLIVER: apt to grow very wild over it; but Dr. Carey had 
A STORY OF THE NESTERTON SCHOOL BOYS. | given permission for it to take place the following 


By the Author of ‘‘SonprzR HaRoL.”’ oe and great excitement accordingly pre- 
vauied. 


es days hanes every ae ea was 
seized upon to tear up paper for the chase. Old 
Carrer XVII.—Tux Paper Fox-Cnase. | exercise and copy hooks. were pressed into the 
BEECH GROVE was in a state of great excitement. | service, and Mrs. Henderson provided an enormous 
Once during the term the boys were allowed to | bag to contain it. Great sport was expected this 
have what they called a ‘‘ paper fex-chase.” Two | time, for Grimston and Cecil Vernon, two of the 
of the swiftest runners were chosen for foxes, and: most azile boys in the school, had been chosen 
were provided with a large bag of paper, which | for foxes; and, as Cecil expressed it, ‘‘they were 
they scattered as they went for scent; the rest; up to a dodge or two.” 
acted as dogs; and the run was often miles away; On the Friday morning, Parker came to Cecil 
from Nesterton. Sometimes the foxes were caught ; with a very grave face. 
far from home ; sometimes, if they were fleet and} ‘‘Cec, do you know what you have done?” 
expert, they managed to reach coveragain without; ‘‘ What’s up now?” was the characteristic 
the dogs having come up to them. ' rejoinder. 
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‘You've put me into a fine mess, that’s all.” But Willie unconsciously helped in the decision. 
‘What about?” asked Cecil, busily going on| The lesson hour was over, and the boys rushed 
with his employment. out for a run in the playground before prayers, 


“Why, you’ve torn up my last exercise book. | Jack missed his little friend, and went hack to 
I had just finished it, and left it here to dry, and | the schoolroom to look for him. He found him 
it is gone.” at his desk with his slate before him. 
‘* Never care! you need not cry over it, Jack.” | ‘‘ Why, Willie, I thought you did those sums 
‘*Don’t be silly, Vernon!” replied Jack, im-/|this afternoon ; weren’t they right ?”’ 
patiently ; ‘Sof course you nevercare for anything.| ‘I don’t know; Mr. Fairburn was too busy to 
But I should like to know what I am to do when | look at them ; and somehow they are all rubbed 
Fairburn asks for it.” out, so I must do them over again.” 
‘¢Tell him it ‘’as ’appened a haccident,’ after; ‘‘Who told you?” 
the fashion of mother Anderson.” ““No one; but you knowI could not show an 
‘**But I do wish you had been careful, Cecil.” | empty slate to-morrow morning.”’ 
‘*You should not have left it there, Jack; you} ‘‘ But wouldn’t you like to be out of doors 
have yourself to blame for it; all spoil is lawful | now?” 
for the fox-chase.” ‘* Of course,”’ replied Willie, rather surprised at 
And Parker said no more, for he felt he had | the question; ‘but papa always tells me I must 
been rather careless not to put it away. do what I ought first, what I like afterwards.” 
But when Mr. Fairburn called for his Latin} ‘‘I am afraid the liking comes first with most 
exercise, he had nothing to show. of us,’’ replied Jack. 
‘You lave never written it, then, Parker?” | Willie said no more; he did not wish to talk, 
asked the master, in a tone of displeasure. but bent in earnest attention over his slate. Jack 
‘*Yes, Mr. Fairburn, Ihave; but itis torn up, stood beside him for a minute or two; perhaps 
unfortunately.” admiring the firm perseverance with which Willie 
‘‘That excuse will not avail with me. You| pursued his lessons. 
must bring that exercise to me correctly written] For a minute or two Jack stood there, and then 
before you go to bed to-night, or you stay at home | he went and brought a clean new exercise book, 
to-morrow.” and sitting down by Willie, began to write out 
‘Oh, Mr. Fairburn!” began Jack; but he was|the exercise, as Mr. Fairburn had bidden him. 
stopped with— No word passed between them for the next half 
‘¢ Not another word. You can please yourself;| hour. At the end of it, Jack closed his book and 
either write it over again, or stay at home. I have | threw it with a loud report upon the desk.”’ 
no proof of its having ever been written.” ‘¢Hurrah ! I have finished it! I shall not stay 
Parker went to his seat looking very much out | at home to-morrow for anybody !” 
of humour. He did not feel at all inclined to| Willie Jooked up inquiringly. 
write it over again ; still less did he wish to lose} ‘‘ Aye, Willie, my boy,” 5 ack answered to the 
the morrow’s enjoyment. He was vexed with| look, ‘‘if it had not been for you I should have 
Cecil and with himself; for he had taken great | shirked this altogether. But I am glad I didn’t; 
pains with that particular lesson, and it was rather | I am very glad I did not.” 
a difficult one. And Jack felt still more pleased when he took 
“You see what trouble you have got me into, | it to Mr. Fairburn just after prayers, and met the. 
Cec,” he said. master’s approving look. 
‘‘Why, you are surely not going to be sucha| ‘‘ Very well, and very neatly done, Parker. I 
goose as to write it over again.” was afraid this morning you meant to leave it; 
‘‘What else would you have me do? stay at|and it would have been a pity to lose to-morrow’s 
home? or go to Dr. Carey and tell him I have/ sport, would it not !”’ 
done it; much good that would do, certainly.” Saturday morning rose clear and bright and 
‘‘No good at all, you know that, Jack. No};|cloudless; and the August day bade fair to be a 
you let the old thing alone, and trust to me to/| hot one, but that did not matter to the young 


get you safely to the fox-chase to-morrow.” people of Beech Grove; so long as it was dry 
‘*QOh, as for that matter, I could manage that | overhead, hot or cold made no difference. 
quite as well myself, if I chose to do so.” The morning lessons were got through as quickly 


And Parker felt very much inclined to follow |as possible—every one was diligent to-day—no 
Cecil’s advice and ‘let the old thing alone.” He| whispering, no sauntering; proving that when 
knew he could very well elude observation and | there was a sufficient motive, the studies could be 
get away on the morrow if he wished, and he/ done speedily and well. 
almost determined to do so; at least, he had not} Dinner followed immediately, so as to give a3 
begun to rewrite his exercise when tea-time came. | long an afternoon as possible; and then the 1m- 

Willie knew nothing of the matter, and Jack | portant business began. 

did not care that he should know; for if he| As the boys left the dining-room, Dr. Carey 
ilecided, as it seemed probable he would decide, | put his hand on Willie’s head. 
he would rather Willie were kept in ignorance. **Do, you think you can bear this long rut, 
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Oliver?” he said; ‘‘you are only a little fellow, 
but you would not like to stay at home, I sup- 
pose,’’ he added, with a smile. 

Willie looked up with an answering smile, but 
he only said, ‘‘ No, sir.” 

‘Where is Vernon ?” said the doctor, turning 
round. 

Hugh had passed out among the foremost, but 
he came back again. 

‘¢ Vernon, you must look after this little boy; 
he is in your charge, remember. Don’t let him 
over-exert himself; and bring him back if the run 
takes you too far away.” 

Hugh did not answer, but he looked anything 
but pleased; and as Dr. Carey turned away, he 
muttered, — 

‘* All the sport will be spoiled, then. I don’t 
care a bit for it, if I am to have you tied to me, 
Oliver.” 

‘‘Oh, Hugh, I won’t be any trouble; you need 
not mind me. I dare say I shall be with Parker.” 

‘‘No, you will stay with me, if you please! 
didn’t you hear Dr. Carey say you were to do so? 
If I am to have the charge of you, I don’t want 
Parker bothering about.” 

Willie sighed. The day of pleasure to others 
was not likely to be one of much to him; nor to 
Hugh either, for the matter of that, if he took the 
work assigned him in such a spirit. 


Carrer X VIII.—‘* Most Haste, Least SPEED.” 


GrimsTon and Cecil, armed with their bag, set off 
at full speed. A start of a field’s length was given 
them, and then the dogs followed with hue and 
cry. Over hedge and ditch, wherever the paper 
trail led them, there the dogs followed. 

Hugh Vernon kept Willie with him at the 
commencement of the chase, but he soon found 
that if he were to accommodate his speed to that 
of the little boy, there would be no sport at all 
for him; he should stand a chance of being last, 
where, with his long legs, he ought to be first. 
So, with the exclamation, ‘‘Oh, I can’t be bothered 
with you any longer!” he left Willie to himself, 
and set off as quickly as possible after his com- 
panions. 

The rule of the game was to follow the scent 
exactly in all its turnings and windings, but Hugh 
was so far behind the rest that he determined to 
break it for once ; and where the foxes had skirted 
the edge of a field, he ran across it, expecting to 
come upon the trail again at the opposite corner. 

But Hugh met with an obstacle he had not 
calculated upon. 

At that corner of the field stood a tiny cottage. 
The foxes and dogs had gone far past it, but Hugh 
found that, unless he retraced his steps across the 
field and followed the scent exactly, as he ought 
to have done at first, he must go right through 
the cottage garden. 


Now Hugh was in no mood for turning back, 
so he dashed on—through the first hedge—and 
then he paused for a moment to look about him. 
Nothing was to be seen or heard; the cottage 
might be empty, for the only sign of life within 
was the tiny wreath of smoke curling from the 
chimney. Hugh went on swiftly, hoping to get 
by unobserved; but he was still to verify the 
truth of the proverb, ‘‘ Most haste, least speed ;” 
for, in getting through the last hedge, dividing 
the garden from the next field, he stumbled and 
fell, rolling down the bank into the bottom of a 
deep ditch. Fortunately there was no water in 
it ; the hot August sunshine had dried up all the 
moisture, so that Hugh was really no worse. 

He lay still a minute, and then scrambled out 
again; but as he raised himself, something under- 
neath him uttered a faint cry of pain. In con- 
siderable alarm, Hugh looked to see what it was. 
There at his feet lay a lump of feathers, which 
slowly moved and resolved itself into a chicken. 
It had been asleep at the hedge bottom, and Hugh 
had trampled on it. 

The poor thing was not dead, but there seemed 
small chance of its life. Hugh lifted it on to the 
bank, and the poor creature opened its eyes, and 
fluttered its broken wings. Hugh did not know 
what to do; he was very sorry, but all the sorrow 
in the world would not mend the poor chicken. 

The most straightforward course would have 
been to go boldly to the cottage and confess to 
the accident; but this would take time, and 
Hugh was already far behind his companions; 
and besides, after all, it was only one chicken; no 
doubt they had plenty more, so it did not much 
signify, and no one would ever know that he had 
done it. 

So he left the poor thing there in its agony, and 
went on. 

But he was still to have another interruption. 
He had not gone many paces when the tones of a 
familiar voice startled him, by calling,— 

‘Hallo, Hugh Vernon ! you pass a fellow with- 
out so much as a look.” 

‘Hugh paused then, and turning in the direction 
of the voice, saw a youth about his own age perched 
on the top of a stile. 

‘* Why, Ned, it’s never you?” 

‘*It is me, though ; myself, and no other.” 

‘Why, when did you come home ?” 

‘‘ Last night ; I’m returned on my father’s hands 
like a bad shilling, Vernon ; can’t make nothing 
at all of me in yonder country,’’ replied the other, 
with a laugh. ‘* What are you doing?” he added. 

** Having a fox-chase.” 

‘Why, foxes and dogs have passed half an 
hour ago nearly ; you'll never come up with them. 
Where’s the use of running yourself to death in 
such a hot day as this? I wouldn't.” 

*‘Tt’s fun; not to be so far behindhand as I 
am, I don’t mean that. But I should have been 
one of the first, if it had not been for a tiresome 
little fellow who could not run.” 
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‘‘ Well, never mind the chase. Stop here with 
me; it’s a deal pleasanter than running yourself 
to pieces; we will have a good talk, and you can 
catch them up as they ceme back.” 

Hugh hesitated. The suggestion was pleasant 
sorte ; for Hugh did not care to be last among 
the dogs, if he could not be first. But then, if 
the foxes should not return that way, as it was a 
shies chance they did, he would be in a fix; and, 

sides, he was rather too near the cottage, if any 
one should come out and find the chicken. 

No, he would not yield to his friend's persua- 
sions. He was trying for the good conduct prize ; 
and if Dr. sina Ca be by any means get to 
know, it might hinder his chance of it. So he 
turned to Ned with a resolute answer. 

‘* No, I can’t stop; I must follow the rest ;” 
and he turned away. 

‘*You are not poing to forsake an old mate, 
surely,” Ned called after him. 

But Hugh ran on unheeding, and in so doing 
he thought he was doing very right indeed. An 
so he was in one sense, 

Ned Clayton was not a companion his parents 
would have chosen for him ; indeed, though they 
had not absolutely forbidden them having any 
intercourse, Hugh knew well what their wishes 
were on the subject. Ned was the son of a small 
shopkeeper, far below Hugh Vernon in position, 
and not very desirable in other respects, not having 
been trained with that care and attention that 
Hugh had been; but Hugh had contrived to 
make an acquaintance, and what he called, a 
friendship with him. But much to Mr. Vernon’s 
satisfaction, Ned had been sent from home to 
learn a useful business, and he had not therefore 
thought it necessary to caution Hugh about him. 

But here he was at Nesterton again, ready to 
draw Hugh into the old intimacy. 

And Hugh inwardly a planded himself that he 
had not been so drawn that afternoon. He might 
so easily have stayed with Ned, and no one be 
any the wiser; but then, if Dr. Carey had known 
it by any means, there would, as Hugh lucidly 
expressed it to himself, ‘‘ have been a row.” But 
there was no fear now, he thought; his mother 
need not have been afraid for him; he was quite 
well able to take care of himself, and keep himself 
out of harm’s way. And so, with a very com- 
plaisant ane ugh ran on after the rest, and 
in a little while came up with the hindermost of 
them. And he had succeededin resisting temptation. 

Yes, but how? was it in such a way that the 
iar baer would prove easier next time ? 

Alas! Hugh’s motives were none of the purest. 
He had not turned from Ned’s company because 
by so doing he was following the wishes of his 
satay No, the fear of being found out was the 

ottom of it, and that might not be strong enough 
to deter him another time. There was no real 
desire in Hugh’s heart to do the right thing, re- 
aadipaig of consequences; and therefore we can 
ut echo his mother’s words :—‘‘I fear for you.”’ 


Caarrer XIX.—Rourr anv rrs MASTER. 


WILLIE, meanwhile, when left to himself, had 
kept Hugh in sight as far as possible; he cou'd 
not run so fast as the elder boy, and ke was 
growing rather tired already ; but still he kept on, 
and came in due time to the cottage, as Hugh 
had done. 

But Willie found a way out which Hugh in his 

er haste missed. Close by the garden- 
hedge was a small gate, which took him into the 
next field without going into the garden at all. 
But by this time Hugh was out of sight; not a 
creature was visible; and Willie turned round 
bewildered, not knowing which way to go; for, in 
following Hugh, he had altogether missed the 
paper track. 

n looking round for something to guide him, 
he spied, almost at his feet, the poor chicken that 
Hugh had left in its misery. Willie stoo 
down ; he thought the poor thing was dead ; but 
as he gently touched it, the creature moved and 
fluttered a little. ‘Willie had a tender heart, and 
could not bear to see anything in pain; and he 
moaned over it, and pitied it sadly, wondering 
what had happened to it. He thought surely no 
one could have been so cruel as knowingly to 
leave it there in its pain. 

Willie had once had a robin for a pet that had 
been found with a broken leg; he remembered 
how his papa had set it, and he thought if he had 
some pieces of stick he could manage to set this 
chicken’s leg and wing. So he looked about at 
the bottom of the hedge, and soon found some 
ca ae that would answer his purpose very 
we 

Very gently and tenderly did he set to 
work ; and so busy was he that he heard nothing 
till he was startled by gruff tones calling 
out,— 

‘* Hallo, you young rascal! what are you about! 
leave off there | or 1’ll teach you to be meddling 
with other folks’ property.” 

But Willie was not frightened ; he knew he was 
not doing anything wrong ; 80 he only looked up, 
and said, — 

‘‘T am not doing any harm. I am trying to 
help this P ied chicken, that’s all.” 

he old man opened the gate and came towards 
him. He was avery old man, Willie thought; 
nearly bent double, and supporting his feeble steps 
with a stick. 

‘So, you’ve been up to some mischief, 1’ll 
warrant me; I know what boys is! What! our 
poor, poor chicken, our one pet wasn’t safe from 
you, you rascal! you deserve what you'll get!” 
and he raised his stick and laid it pretty sharply 
across Willie’s shoulders. 

The boy started up with burning checks. 

‘*T didn’t do it! I would no more have hurt 
it than you would. I found it here, and was 
trying to help it.’ 

The old man’s cross look relaxed. 
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‘‘Well, well! may be you didu’t; I don’t!a strange cottage. 


know ; some one has, for certain. And what my 
poor Willie will do without Ruff, I can’t tell.” 

‘* Have you a Willie?” asked the boy, with 
sadden interest. 

6 Aye! py like grandson. And this was his 
pet ; a neighbour gave him it when it was a small 
wee thing, and Willie has tamed it, and made it 


so fond of him, that the little thing was like a|he h 


friend to him. That made it get killed, nodoubt; 
it was too fearless like to get out of the way of 
danger. Poor Ruff! poor tiny Ruff!’ and the 
old man stoo down with a tenderness one 
would hardly have thought him capable of. 

‘*But it isn’t dead!” said Willie, eagerly; 

ti I do think I 
et me.” 
nay; it is killed ; see, its back 
is broken! Poor thing! better put it out of its 
misery at once ; it will be kinder. 

And the old man hit it a smart blow on the 
head with his stick ; and poor Ruff, the chicken, 
had ended its brief life. Willie shed real tears 
over it. 

‘*Oh, I am so sorry! if we only could have 
saved it!” 

‘¢ Well, I don’t think you hurt it, any how; 
but whoever did it, it was downright cruel! Just 
the only live thing we have about the a ; and 
it was just beginning to give my little lad a fresh 
egg to his breakfast every morning.” 

‘sWhat would it be worth?” Willie asked, 

tly. ‘I mean how much money?” 

‘¢ Why, may be it would have fetched half-a- 
crown in the market: but a half-sovereign—nay, 
a whole one—could not supply its place to my 
Willie.” | 

‘‘This is the 28th of August,” said Willie, 
counting on his fingers; ‘‘in three more days it 
will be the lst of September; I shall have half-a- 
crown of my own then. I get kalf-a-crown on 
the first of every month, and I will bring it to 
you as soon as ever I can.” 

‘s Will yout” replied the old man, with an 
amused look. ‘‘ you may say so now, but 

ou will soon forget me and my chicken ; that is, 
if you didn’t kill it; and I don’t think you did, 
for you look an honest little chap.” 

‘* Indeed I didn’t,’’ said Willie, earnestly ; ‘‘and 
I’ll be sure not to forget. Only, if you don’t get 
it for a few days, you must not ind, please ; for, 
you see, I am at school, and I can’t go about just 
as I like.” 

The old man did not speak for a minute or two; 
he took up the chicken, and carried it to a tiny 
outhouse. Willie followed him to the gate, but no 
ide ; and soon the old man came back to 

m 

‘‘May be you'll come in and see my Willie ; 
he’ll be rare and glad of some one to talk to, I 
can tell you.” 

Willie hesitated. He did not know whether 
Dr. Carey would altogether like him going into 


-*gee, it moves still! oh, 
sculd cure it, if you would 
‘* Nay, my 


Yet he felt very tired, and 
moreover did not at all know the way home 
in. 

A quick, querulous voice ceming through the 
open door decided him. 
‘Grandfather, what are you doing? are you 

never coming back ?” 

‘* Aye, aye, lad,” was the old man’s answer, as 
urried as fast as his limbs could him 
along the little path to the cottage, Willie closely 
following. 

It was a poor, tiny place for any one to call 
home; only one room, and that of the meanest. 
Willie had known two or three poor cottages in 
his native village, but none so bad as this. You 
went down a step into it, instead of up. In one 
corner stood the bed, partly shaded from public 
gaze by its curtain of blue check; the room was 
open to the rafters, and fastened to them were 
various odd shelves and nails for the reception of 
the household utensils, and the few clothes of the 
old man and his grandson. | 

But Willie had no time for more than a glance, 
for its one occupant soon claimed his attention. 

Sitting in a chair by the fire, though the da 
was 80 hot and sultry, was a little boy, with suc 
an old, old face! so worn and weary with the 
sufferings of his seven years. For Willie’s name- 
sake was a cripple, unable to move from that 


chair, aa by slow painful steps, clinging to 
anything, he could with difficulty make the 


circuit of the cottage room; his only change 
was when his grandfather carried him in his 
arms into the little garden, to feel the fresh air 
and sunshine. 

‘*Who are you?” said the child, with blunt 
directness, looking straight at Willie. 

His grandfather answered. 

‘A young gentleman who has come to see you, 
Willie, to cheer you a bit.” 

‘* Willie Oliver,” the owner of the name supple- 
mented to the communication. 

Ocala interest sprang to the face of the poor 

Willie! are you Willie, too?” 

“Yes; a namesake of yours, you see.” 

Bat Willie Harris soon turned to the old man. 

‘“‘Grandfather, where is Rufff I have been 
wanting her all the afternoon. What have you 
done with her ?” 

‘Oh, she'll be here by and bye,” replied the 
old man, in a soothing, evasive tone; “gone a 
foraging, belike, as she often does.” 

“No; don't tell him what is not true, please,” 
said Willie Oliver, earnestly; then taking the 
hand of the other, he went on,—‘‘ Poor Ruff is 
oe Willie. I am very sorry, if you cared for 

er.” | 
-For a minute little Willie stared bewildered ; 
and then he turned upon his dfather with 
such a torrent of passion and abuse, that Willie 
Oliver stood almost aghast with amazement, 
‘*You have killed it!” burst from the boy; 
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‘‘the one thing I loved best in all the world ! 
The only one that loved me! But I always knew 
you had a spite against it, I did! cruel, cruel 
grandfather !”’ 

The old man took no notice, only shrugged his 
shoulders with a kind of amused air, as if he were 
accustomed to such treatment. 

But Willie took the hand of the poor boy, and 
said, gently,— 

‘¢Hush, Willie! your dfather and I found 
the poor thing almost dead; it had an acci- 
dent of some sort, and it could not live. I am 
very sorry, but it is not the only thing that loves 
you; you have your grandfather left, Willie.” 

The poor boy looked earnestly into the child 
face bending over him, so full of pity and com- 
passion ; and he dropped his own on to his folded 
arms, and sank into a sullen silence. 

The old man began to talk in a low tone to his 
visitor. 

‘*Poor lad ! he'll feel it a bit for a day or two, 
but he’ll soon get over it. I can’t be hard on 
ieee the sake of his mother—she was my only 


‘¢ And do you and the little boy live here all 
alone?” Willie asked. 

‘‘ Aye, we do the best we can; but it is often 
hard work to live, I do assure ye, for I am almost 
past work now ; I can do nothing but break stones 
on the road, and not always that. But it'll be 
worse still now Ruff is gone, for she was a bit of 
srr ard for my poor lad when I was away.” 

‘‘] do think it is something like the story of 
the little ewe-lamb in the Bible.” 

“Kha ! what ¢” 

*¢Don’t you remember it ?”’ 

“No, I don’t just think on; you tell it.” 

And Willie told, in his own simple language, 
the story of the poor man’s one little jamb that 
“lay in his bosom, and was unto him as a 
daughter.” 

hen he had finished, he found little Willie 
Harris looking at him with earnest eyes. 

‘s Where is that from ?’”’ he asked. 

‘*From the Bible; and there are a great many 
prettier stories than that.” 

‘¢T should like well to hear ’em.” 

*“¢ You must read them for yourself, Willie.” 

But the sed shook his head, and said that he 
could not read. 

‘* What a pity!” exclaimed Willie. 

‘¢ Aye, he’s had no schooling, poor lad!” said 
the old man; ‘‘couldn’t go, you see.” 

‘*T could if you carried me there, grandfather.” 

‘* Nonsense, lad, I carry you! I’ve enough to 
do to carry myself, nowadays.” 

‘Well, if 1 can, I’ll come again, and read or 
tell you some more stories, Willie. But doesn’t 
Mr. Bailey come and see you sometimes ?” 

The old man snook his head. 
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‘* Well, I must go now,” said Willie; ‘*I am 
nicely rested, thank you.” 

‘*You'll come again,” said the little boy, 
eagerly. 

‘*Yes, ifI can; but I am at school, at Beech 
Grove.”’ 

“Oh, you be one of Dr. Carey’s boys. Well, if 
you want Beech Grove, I can show you a deal 
nearer way back than you came.” 

And the old man pointed out a way across the 
fields which would soon bring him in sight of the 
familiar beech trees, not more than a mile distant 
that way. 

Willie thanked him, and bade him good-bye. 

** And you'll not forget Nat Wilkins and his 
grandson?” the old man said. 

‘**No, nor the half-crown,” was Willie’s reply, 
as he ran off towards his home, 


NELLY’S QUESTION. 


“ MoTHER,” said little Nelly, 
‘‘ Why do the lilies fade? 
They were fresh and pure as the snowdrift 
When I found them in the glade; 
But now their leaves are withered, 
And the flowers all brown and dry: 
Why do they bloom so sweetly, 
And then so quickly die?” 


Then said the gentle mother, 
_ As she rauaed her trustful eye, 
“ Darling, ’tis God who makes them, 
Tis He who lets them die : 
And though we weep and wonder, 
We must not question why.” 


“ Mother,” again said Nelly, 
“When little Freddy died, 

And we laid him in the churchyard 
Close by aunt Mary’s side, 

wet bie think that God was looking 
hen the sorrow made us cry ? 

Do you think He really loved us 
When He let Freddy die?” 


Then spake the mother bravely, 
Though grief was in her heart, 
“Darling, the great, good Father 
Acts ever a loving part; 
He is so much wiser than we are 
That his ways we cannot trace; 
Yet must we ever love Him, 
And trust his boundless grace. 
To us enough of knowledge 
In his blest word is given, 
And all that is now mysterious 
We shall understand in heaven. 
M. E. SHIPLEY. 


NEGLECT OF RELIGION. 
HE who neglects religion prepares for himself a 


‘*No, no; we don’t belong to Mr. Bailey; and| bitter draught and a meal of wormwood ; a night- 
the other parson don’t care about the poor, I|cap of thorns and a bed of briars; a life of vexation 


reckon,’’ 


and a death of sorrow. 
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A TALK ABOUT PLATES AND 
DISHES. 


PART SECOND. 


The first mention of porcelain or china is in 
a letter from the surveyor of the customs at 
Southampton to Cromwell, announcing the arrival 
of a present of various novelties for Henry VIII. 
Among these are ‘‘three potts of earthe payntiel, 
called Porseland.” 

I should fancy it was some time before earthen- 
ware was used as commonly as it is now by all 
classes. In Charles I.’s time the poorer people 
seem still to have eaten off treendishes. Among 
the Sie Peat brought by the English people 
against Henrietta Maria’s French attendants was 
the following, that her confessor for penances 
made her spin, eat her meat out of treen dishes, 
wait at table, and serve her own servants. 

A writer in James I.’s reign seems to marvel 
much at the opulence and well-being displayed 
by the farmers of the time. ‘‘There is no stock 
of people in the whole world,” he says, ‘‘ where 
men of all conditions live so peaceably and so 

lentifully, yea, and so safely also, as in England. 
he houses of farmers are often furnished with a 
rnish of pewter on the cupboard, three or four 
eather beds, with as many coverlets and carpets 
of tapestry, a silver salt (salt cellar), a bowl for 
wine, and a dozen spoons to furnish out the suit. 

‘We should not think this now such luxurious 
furniture for a farmhouse.” 

No; but some time before the greatest nobles 
in the land would have considered themselves to 
have attained to the height of luxury had they 
been as well off. 

Magnificent dishes seem to have been used in 
Scotland on grand occasions, to judge from the 
bill of fare of, a banquet given in Edinburgh to 
James II. and Mary of Modena, when Duke and 
Duchess of York. The dishes were garnished 
with gold fringe, the salmon pasties were gilded, 
and thats was “a large turkie ay all over gilded 
rubby (ruby).” A large ham also with a button 
of gold, a large salmon pie gilded, and a potalizie 

ie. What this dish was composed of is unintel- 
igible to us, but it was decorated like most of 
the others with gold fringe. There were several 
other dishes. A Florentin, with a gilded cover, 
the Italian name being probably out of compli- 
ment to the duchess ; ashrimp py with vermiliane 
colour; three trotter pies gilt; diet pies; a la mode 
teirts panterits, &c., &c. A formidable list of 
breakage is recorded to have taken place on this 
occasion, “39 glass trenchers at one fell swoop, 
12 jelly glasses, and 16 stalked glass plates, and 
8 fine crystal glasses.” 

‘*T should fear there had been a little too much 
wine drunk at that grand banquet.” 

In the olden times the guests were apt to eat 

‘nd drink too much at these rare feasts. We 


may infer that they did the former from the | 1598, 


enormous number of dishes often provided for 
each person. At the marriage feast of Henry 
the Third’s brother there were thirty thousand 
dishes provided. It was at that time the custom 
for kings to be attended at table by their physi- 
cian, to advise them what they ought to eat. 

‘* A very wise precaution I should think, under 
the circumstances.” 

These feasts became so enormous in Edward II.’s 
reign, that he issued a proclamation prohibiting 
the people of his realm from having more than 
two courses at dinner. It commences thus,— 
“Whereas by the outrageous and excessive multi- 
tude of meats and dishes which the great men of 
our kingdom have used, and still use, in their 
castles, many great evils have come upon our 
kingdom, the health of our subjects has been in- 
jured, their goods consumed,” &c. 

Philip IV. of France, who was very fond of 
enacting laws of the kind, went so far as to regu- 
late the exact number of dishes which each person 
might have for dinner and supper: one dish of 
soup and two of meat were allowed for each meal. 
His subjects tried to evade the law by putting 
two or more different kinds of meat in each dish, 
but Philip, on discovering this, made another ex- 
pressly forbidding it. | 

‘* Well, I should say that it was a very fair 
allowance, and that they had no real excuse for 
grumbling. At what time of day were these 
meals taken ?” 

People then usually dined at the early hour of 
half-past eleven in the morning, and took supper 
at four or five in the afternoon. It seems to me 
that they answered very much to a meat luncheon 
and late dinner with us. I must not forget to 
tell you a very strange custom connected with 
ve which prevailed in France in this reign. 

t was thought a mark of politeness to eat off 
your next neighbour’s rae a gentleman who 
neglected to eat out of the lady’s plate who sat 
ey him would have been set sown as a regular 

ear, 

‘* How strangely the rules of politeness alter !” 

Notwithstanding these laws in both England 
and France, the custom of having a large number 
of dishes at great feasts continued down to much 
later times. Queen Elizabeth, while making a 
tour through her dominions, was entertained by 
the mayor of Sandwich with a goodly banquet of 
a hundred and fifty dishes. When Anne of Den- 
mark’s brother came to England, to stand sponsor 
for James the First’s child, he had twenty dishes 
of meat allowed for every meal. At a festival 
given to the Knights of the Garter in Charles the 
Second’s reign, each knight had forty dishes to 
his mess, 

‘““It is to be hoped that the unfortunate crea- 
tures were not expected to eat of every dish.” 

The following account of the ceremonies ob- 
served in laying Queen Elizabeth’s dinner, written 
by Hentyner, a German, who visited England in 

amuse you. 
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‘*While she was still at prayers (one Sunday 
morning) we saw her table set out with the 
following solemnity: A gentleman entered the 
room, bearing a rod, and along with him another, 
who had a table-cloth, which, after they had both 
kneeled three times with the utmost veneration, 
he spread upon the table, and after kneeling again 
they both retired, with the same ceremonies per- 
formed by the first. At last came an unmarri 
lady (we were told she was a countess), and along 
with er a married one, bearing a tasting-knife ; 
the former was dressed in white silk, who, when 
she had prostrated herself three times in the most 
graceful manner, approached the table, and rubbed 
the plates with bread and salt, with as much awe 
as if the queen had been present. When they 
had waited there a little while, the yeomen of 
the guard entered, bare-headed, clothed in scarlet, 
with a golden rose upon their backs, bringing in 
at each turn a course of twenty-four dishes, 
served in plate, most of it gilt. These dishes 
were received by a gentleman, in the same order 
they were brought, and placed upon the table, 
while the lady-taster gave to each of the guard 
a mouthful to eat of the particular dish he had 
brought.” 

** Why was this done ?” 

‘‘For fear of poison. During the time that 
this guard, which consists of the tallest and 
stoutest men that can be found in all Eng- 
land, being carefully selected for this service, 
were bringing dinner, twelve trumpets and 
two kettle-drums made tho hall ring for half- 
an-hour together. At the end of all this 
ceremonial, a number of unmarried ladies ap- 
peared, who, with particular solemnity, lifted 
the meat off the table, and conveyed it into the 
queen’s inner and more private chamber, where, 
after she had chosen for herself, the rest goes 
to the ladies of the court. . . The queen dines 
and sups alone, with very few attendants; and 
it is very seldom that anybody, foreigner or 
native, is admitted at that time, and then only 
at the intercession of somebody in power.” _. 

‘*T should fear that the meat would get rather 
cold before it reached the queen as all these cere- 
monies had to be gone through first. But why 
was she 80 afraid of being poisoned ?”’ 

In those times kings and grand people had 
always tasters, as they were called, whose business 
it was to take a mouthful of each dish of which 
they themselves ate. 

The raised crust of a pie was at this time known 
by the strange name of a coffin. Lord North one 
day much annoyed the Queen, by replying to her 
inquiry, what the dish was that he was carrying, 
“ Madam, it is a coffin.” “And are you such a 
fool,” said she, “as to give a pie such a name ?” 
Her ule pete from this speech how 
much she dreaded the idea of death, and carefully 
avoided any allusion to it for the future. 

Now I must end this long talk with an anecdote 
about a particular dish. William IIL was in 
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private life always an ill-natured and i]]-mannered 
man, and had ‘‘ neither in great things or small,” 
says Lady Marlborough, ‘‘the manners of a gen- 
tleman.’” One day, in the beginning of his reign, 
when the Princess of Denmark happened to be 
dining with him and the queen, a plate of green 
peas, the first seen that year, was just in front of 
the princess. The king perceiving it, drew it 
towards himself, and, without offering any to his 
guests, or making the slightest apology for his 
conduct, quietly devoured the whole. The 
princess Anne confessed, when she went home, 
‘*that she had so much mind for the peas that 
she was afraid to look at them, and yet could 
hardly keep her eyes off them.” 

**T should not have thought that a king could 
have behaved so rudely.” — 


THE GRASS OF THE OVEN. 


In crossing Lebanon, we stopped one day for 
refreshment near a rivulet flowing toward the 
east. As I was sitting there I observed a peasant 
of the country digging up, with a sort of pickaxe, 
the clumps of shrubs and coarse grass, which grow 
in the thin soil spread over the rocks. He was 
eas them to carry home, in order to burn 
them as fuel. I had seen heaps of the same ma- 
terial piled up near the limekilns in the vicinity 
of Urtas; and I frequently saw troops of donkeys 
returning from the fields loaded with bundles of 
such fuel. The scarcity of wood in the East is 
very great, and the people are ebliged to resort to 
the use of almost everything that is capable of 
being burnt, in order to procure the means of 
warming their houses in winter, and of preparing 
their daily food. They not only cut down, for 
this purpose, the shrubs and 5 Aa kinds of 
s, but gather the common withered 
itself, and the wild flowers of which the fields dis- 
play so rich a profusion. It is from this source 
that the Saviour derives the beautiful illustration 
which He employs for the purpose of repressing 
an undue solicitude on the part of his followers 
respecting the wants of the present life :—‘‘ Con- 
sider the lilies of the field how they grow; they 
toil not, neither do they spin. And yet I say 
unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God 
so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall He not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith?’ 
Matt. vi. 28—30. 
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‘[parsy’ 8 ALARM. “] 
voice in the parlour, she had come up almost 
DAISY’S FORTUNE. immediately, partly to learn the reason of his un- 
- expected arrival, and partly to offer her welcome 
By the Author of ‘Dora Sztwyy,” “ERNEST | to him in the substantial shape of good things to 
WILTon,” &c. eat. 

Phillis knew enough of boys, and of girls too, 
to be aware that there is an open avenue to their 
CHAPTER XIV.—Merry HeEarrs. affections through their appetites ; and certainly 

Pui.us was an old servant who had lived in Mr. | Frank and his sister, if they did not care for Phillis 
Raymond's family before Frank and Winifred's|upon any other ground, fully appreciated her 

birth, so that she was almost as fond of the chil- | worth in providing for their comfort. 
dren as if they were her own. Hearing Frank’s| ‘‘Ha! old Phillis, is that you?” said Frank, 
H 
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springing towards her, and pretending to make a| Dai 


to share in her joy at, Frank’s return that 


rush at her head as if he were about to snatch off| she fully regarded Daisy as her sister. 


her cap—one of his favourite modes of assault in 

bygone days—but allowing himself to be captured 

in the attempt, and quietly submitting to what 

he termed a friendly hug from his faithful old 

nurse. ‘* Why, Phillis,” he continued, ‘‘I thought 
ou would have been dead and buried long ago ; 
ow long do you mean to live?” 

‘‘Hush, Master Frank, don’t jest about such 
things. Will you like to have some dimer? Or 
will you wait for an early tea?” 

“ Wait, Phillis! Why, I am as hungry as a 
bear ; in fact, I am just upon the point of starva- 
tion.”’ ; 

‘You don’t look as if you had been starved, 
Master Harry.” ‘ 

‘You ought te know better than to be deceived 
by looks, Phillis, Feel my pulse, how low'it is ! 
Why, l’ve-had nothing since breakfast, axcept 
some sandwiches, which they crammed into m 

ocket, and a few-tarts and apples, which I hought 
before I got into the train.” | 

Phillis smiled... 

‘¢ Then I will. bring up some cold meat on a 

” ' 4 
x Yes, andthe cheese, Phillis; and some 
pickles, if you hava any; and is there not.any pie 
or pudding?’’ 

‘¢ There is some sago-pudding, but it is cold.” 

‘¢ Never mind, it will be better than nothing ; 
and I dare say there are some preserves that I can 
eat with it, in the sideboard. MNow-make haste, 
there’s a dear old soul.” i. 

When the tray came in,. Daisy politely turned 
her chair towards the window, that she might not 
seem to be noticing Frank, atid she. took up her 
book again to relieve him from the obligation of 
talking.to-her.. She might have spared herself 
thistroubla, for Frank had not a particle of shy- 


ness.about him; and as to his having e meal in. 


silence whe there was anybody to speak to, the 
idea-was perfectly absurd. All the while he was 


at hig dinnes he rattled away in his off-hand style, |. 


saying a-variety of the oddest things, but inter- 
spersing them with-such sensible remarks, that 
Daisy: wondered: how a boy who could. talk so 
rationally}could also allow himself to-talk so fool- 


ishly. ; : 

Yot she liked him; he was so bright and so 
evidently good-tempered ; and though he was so 
full of nonsense, there was nothing vulgar’ about 
him. He kept her fully amused with an account 
of his school-life till nis mamma and sister re- 
turned home, when, of course, his attention was 
transferred to them ; and Daisy could ‘not help 
feeling for a moment as if it were rather hard that 
she should be shut out from all those sweet rela- 
tionships which make home so happy. But this 
was only a passing feeling ; for Daisy thought of 
the Father in heaven, who was always near her 
and with her, and that thought comforted her. 


‘¢ What do you think of him, Daisy ?” was her 
eager inquiry when Frank left the room. He 
went to meet his father, who was out on business. 

‘* Ho is not at all what I fancied he would be,” 
said Daisy ; ‘‘he is not in the least like you.” 

‘‘No, I told you he was not,” said Winifred, 
‘‘and boys ought not to be like girls, Has not 
he good spirits, Daisy ?”’ a 

“Yes,” said Daisy, ‘‘I should not think he 
was ever dull, or that he would let anybody else 
be dull where:he is. He made me laugh so by 
the funny things that he said before you came.” 

‘*T thought you were looking very merry.” 

‘‘T could not help it,” said Daisy. ‘* But does 
he always talk ‘in that strange sort of way, saying 
what isn’t quite true, what he does' not exactly 
mean ?” i 


“Oh, it’s only his fun,” said Winifred ; “boys 


y |Jearn it, I suppose, one of another; for when 


Frank brings home any of his schoolfellows, they 
are just like him in that. ‘You will get used to 
it, Daisy, as I have dote; I scarcely;.notice it 
now.” hs 
Daisy did get more “nsed to it’’ in the course 
of a day or two, though she still thought there 
was no occasion for schoolbeys.to. be-#0 Yery non- 
sensical as Frank often was; and she byeniseien 
inclined to view all his mischievous, tricks wi 
the same composure as Winifred. oe et 

- For instance: Winifred’s tidily-arranged work- 
hex, left open one day when'she was out, was 
found upon her return in thoroygh::disorder— 
‘ping, needles, cottons, and silks ‘being mixed 


tagether in almost inextricable confusign ; a white 


ivory bodkin-case was painted blue, and her silver 
thimble had a bright scarlet rim round it. 

. Daisy was very indignant at such unlawful pro- 
ceedings, and expressed her opinion, without any 
reserve, to Winifred; but, after the first mo- 


‘mentary annoyance was over, Winifred made very 


light of the affair. - ae 

‘©Oh; naan pub it all ‘fo ‘rights again, Daisy,” 
she said; '*'f suppose Frank thought that he 
would give me something to do this dull after- 
noon.” | 

‘*He might have given you something mor 

eeable, then.” 

‘Yes ; but he really does not mean any harm, 
you know, it’s only his way.” 

‘‘It is not a very nice way,” said Daisy. 

‘¢Oh, but you must remember that he is a boy,’ 
said Winifred, complacently, ‘‘and boys are 
always a little mischievous.’’ 

And Winifred’s patient little fingers began to 
untwist and to sort the contents of her workbox ; 
and there was scarcely a shadow on her brow. 

Mrs. Raymond, however, when she saw how 
Winifred was engaged, sympathized more with 
Daisy than with her little daughter, and was not 
at all pleased with Frank's behavicar. As soon 


Besides, Winifred soon showed by her expecting | as he came home she scolded him, in her quiet 
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way, for what he had done. Frank bore the 
reproof very meekly, and looked so comically 
penitent, that neither Winifred nor Daisy could 
help laughing at him. 

** Never mind,” said Winifred, good-naturedly, 
‘there is not much harm done.” 

**You quite spoil him, Winifred,” said he 
mother, as she left the room. 

‘* She’s a good little sister, isn’t she, Daisy ?” 
asked Frank, as he stood spinning Winifred’s 
thimble on the table, 

“She is a great deal too good for you,” said 


aisy. 

“Ah, if we only had what we deserve,” said 
Frank, in a mock-serious tone, **we should be 
deprived of many of our present inestimable bless- 


ings.’ | | es 
But the next day, when he returned from a|. 


walk, he had a small parcel.in his hand, which 
he brought to Winifred, saying gaily, ‘Here, old 
lady, is a peace-offering for you.’ 

It was a pretty netting and crochet-box, 
fitted up with suitable implements for both those 
branches of fancy-work. inifred was delighted 
with it; it was just what she wanted ; and it cost 
more shillings than a heedless boy might be ex- 
pected to spend over his sister. a | 

*‘Qh, Frank, how kind, how very kind of you,” 
she said, as she bent over it, with glowing cheeks ; 
“only, there is not any peace to make, because 
we are not at war.” 

‘‘It is a reward, I think, for being good-tem- 
pered,” said Daisy. 7 

‘* How fine you both talk!” said Frank; ‘‘I 


feel almost afraid to open my lips again in such | 


grand company.” 

‘‘Then we shall perhaps have a little quiet- 
ness,” said Daisy, pointedly. 

‘Now, Daisy, that 7s unkind of you,” said 
Frank, ‘‘when I am every day trying so hard to 
overcome my nutural shyness, on purpose that I 
may talk to you and’ Winnie, for your amuse- 
ment.” 7 

«*- You do amuse us very much,” said Winifred. 

‘¢ But as for the shyness, if you ever had any,” 
added Daisy, ‘‘ you must have left it behind you 
in the train.” | . 

With a thteatening gesture, Frank took up one 
, Of his sister’s cotton-reels, and pretended to throw 
’ it at Daisy’s head, but threw it the next minute 
into her lap, or, rather, that would have been its 
resting-place if Daisy had not first caught it in 
her hand as it came towards her. She threw it 
back to him like a ball, and as Frank tried to 
stop it in its descent to the floor he knocked down 
a tiny table close to him, on which was placed a 
rustic basket filled with different coloured stones 
that had been gathered on the sea-shore; and, as 
may be imagined, the clatter that ensued was 
considerable. But Frank and his companions 
really seemed to enjoy it, for they laughed so 
heartily at the unexpected overthrow. that it was 


| well our plan has turned out.” 


a minute or two before Daisy could steady herself 
enough to help Frank in picking them up, and in 
restoring them to their place. 

“We are obliged to be friends, you see,” she 
said to him. 

‘It is only a truce,” said Frank; ‘‘I shall be 
able to take my revenge presently.” - : 

‘*T am not a bit afraid,” said Daisy, merrily, 
: ‘and Winifred is on my side, you must remem- 
ber.”’ | 

But when the stones were again deposited in 
the basket, Winifred asked Daisy to show Frank 
how to play a game with some new puzzlin 
cards, which Daisy had brought from her old 
home; and the absorbing occupation that was 
thus provided kept all the three quiet until tea- 
time. ; 
It was during the downfall of the stones that 
Mrs, Raymond turned to her husband, and said, 
with a smile, ‘*‘ What a noise those children are 
making up-stairs }” | 

‘¢Yes,” said Mr. Raymond, “I am glad to hear 
it; it will do Winifred good; she wants amuse- 
ment.” i ; 
‘ ‘ST am sure she has it, then, while Frank is 

ere.” | A | 

‘* Yes, and Daisy helps. There’s plenty of fan 
in {Daisy’s composition, though she looks so de- 
mure at times.’ | 

‘¢She is a nice companion for Winifred ; how 
Oe ae I imagined that J had all the credit 
of it,” . | 
‘No, indeed,” said Mrs, Raymond. | 
And then she told her husband how, before he 
zhad said one word on the subject, she had herself 
thought of their adopting Daisy. ’ 

ie r rather wondered at the time that you raised 
any objections to my scheme,” said Mr. Raymond, 
‘¢but I understand it now ; no one likes to have 
a secret intention forestalled.” . ; 
_ Mr. Raymond was quite willing to share the 
originality of the idea with his wife, for. he was 
faally pleased to find that it had occurred to both 
of them independently of each other... It seemed, 
he said, to confirm him. in the belief that their 
resolution wasarightone.  , babs 


CHAPTER XV.—Dalsy’s ALARM. 


Datsy, like most children, was fond of pet birds 
and animals; but there was one exception—she 
was not at all fond of cats. When‘a very little 
girl, she had been frightened by a large and fierce 
member of that family, which, without any pro- 
vocation on her part, had scratched and bitten 
her. For a long time afterwards she used to 
scream out if a cat, however innocent-looking 
and amiably-disposed, came within reach of her ; 
and although losing, as she grew older, this 
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strong feeling of antipathy towards them, and ence to it, but both girls looked quite unconscious 


even caressing and playing with them, she re- |, 
tained enoneh of her early prejudice to make her 


decline the 

uss. Or if she met one in the dusk, or if one 
jumped suddenly on her knee, she could not help 
starting, and seeming for the moment afraid. At 
Mr. Raymond's there were two cats: one, a large 
black tom, of quiet habits, but a very unsociable 
disposition ; and the other, a pretty tabby, gentle, 
affectionate, and Winifred’s favourite. The latter 
was often in the parlour with her little mistress, 
but “Tiger” rarely left the kitchen territories, 
and seemed to be quite satisfied with the cook’s 
company. 

Now it happened that Frank accidentally dis- 
covered Daisy's timidity respecting cats, and his 
teazing propensities of course found a grand op- 
portunity for their exercise. All sorts of witty 
and sarcastic allusions to this weakness of Daisy’s 
came from his lips; and with his ready pen or 
ee he drew “Daisy and her Cat” in several 

ifferent and most ridiculous positions, fastening 
his sketches on the walls, and at other times pin- 
ning them to the back of Daisy’s frock, or put- 
ting them in any book that she happened to be 
reading. 

Daisy bore it all with great good-humour, and 
laughed herself so readily at the various characters 
under which she was represented, that if Frank 
hl Seat vexing her by them, he was certainly 
isappointed. 

But Frank’s intentions were not in the least 
ill-natured ; it was ‘‘only for fun,’’ as Winifred 
said, that he drew such ludicrous pictures of 
Daisy ; only Frank, like many people, was not 
sufficiently in the habit of considering whether he 
were likely to give pain or pleasure to others by 
his proceedings. He forgot that what was amuse- 
ment to him might be annoyance to them. 

One night, when Winifred and Daisy went up- 
stairs, there was one of Frank’s largest artistic 
efforts hung over Daisy’s bed. At the top of it, 
‘“‘Sister Daisy” was written in flaming cha- 
racters; and the figure meant for Daisy was in 
the sombre garb of a Romish sister of mercy, 
beneath whose long cloak two cats’ heads were 
visible, and there was a long train of kittens fol- 
lowing her, one of which had apparently clinbed 
up her shoulder, and perched itself on the top of 
her bonnet. The sketch was rough, but spirited, 
and the two children thought that it was very 
well done indeed. 

‘* He draws so well, that it is a pity he should 
waste his time on such rubbish,” said Winifred. 

‘I wonder whatever I shall be next!” ex- 
claimed Daisy. 

‘*We will not take any notice of it to him,” 
said Winifred ; ‘*that will be the best return for 
his rudeness.” 

So the next day not a word was said by either 
of them about the caricature of Daisy. Frank 
ave several hints intended to draw out some refer- 


of having seen anything particular; and when 
Frank put an end to their silence by pointedly 


asty acquaintanceship of any strange | asking about his drawing, — 


‘‘Oh, you can have it back again if you like,” 
said Daisy; ‘‘it is of no use to any one unless 
Phillis has it to light the fire with.” 

After this cool, indifferent speech, Frank left 
off teazing Daisy about ‘‘cats.” But in about a 
week’s time, Daisy was one night roused from 
sleep by a most pitiful mew, which seemed to 
come from under Winifred’s bed. Winifred and 
Daisy slept in the same room, but each had her 
own little bed, hung with snowy-white curtains, 
her own chest of drawers, and dressing-table. 
Daisy listened, and in less than a minute the 
mew was repeated, and unable any longer to keep 
still, she -raised herself, and said, 

‘* Are you awake, Winifred ?” 

‘*Yes, I am awake,” answered Winifred, in a 
very sleepy tone, which scarcely corresponded 
with her words, ‘‘ What is it? Do you want 
anything ?” 

‘‘T think there is a cat in the room,’’ said 
Daisy. 

In proof of her statement, there immediately 
followed a louder and longer mew than either of 
the preceding ones ; and Daisy was ready to hide 
herself between the sheets, afraid that the next 
moment the cat might be jumping upon her bed. 

Another mew was heard, which made her heart 
beat still faster. 

‘‘It must be old Tiger,” said Winifred, ‘‘my 
Brownie would not mew in that way; she would 
be only too pleased to be here.” 

‘* But Tiger never comes out of the kitchen.” 

‘*No, and that is why he is so uneasy, I sup- 
pose. I wonder how he got shut in?” 

‘‘It is Frank's doing, I expect,” said Daisy. 

‘* But how could he make Tiger quiet so long?” 

‘‘Oh, he coaxed him up-stairs, I dare say, with 
a bine of meat, and then Tiger would go to sleep, 
and—” 

A heart-rending mew interrupted Daisy’s speech. 

‘**Could you open the door, Daisy, and let him 
out ?” 

‘*T don’t much like getting out in the dark,” 
said Daisy, ‘‘I might run against him.” 

‘‘Oh, I had forgotten you were afraid of him. 
Then I'll do it, Daisy ; I can manage very well.” 

And although Daisy knew it hurt Winifred to 
move, she was so afraid herself of stepping on the 
floor, that she was obliged to accept Winifred’s 
kind offer. The little girl crept out of bed, and 
unfastened the door very gently, that she might 
not disturb any one else in the house. There 
was sufficient light from an opposite lamp to dis- 
cern objects rather dirsiy ; but though Winifred 
opened her eves widely, and fixed the: on ths 
narrow opening which she had left for V':ger just 
to squeeze through. anid though she bege.s) nim, 
in soft and winning accents, to take his departrre, 


‘their black guest seemed neither willing to go 
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nor to stay. Else why not avail himself of the 
opened door ? 

Winifred was unable to stand for more than a 
minute or so without being in great pain, so she 
reluctantly closed the door, and laid herself down 
again. Then she said,— 

“T think we had better get a light, Daisy, 
there is a matchbox in the cupboard, and look for 
Tiger.” 

‘Ashamed of her own fears, but yet feeling 
that she could not get to sleep again while there 
was a cat in the room, Daisy mustered courage to 
procure the said light, and then she and Winifred 
peeped under the beds, tables, and drawers, and 
found—not anything, except a little dust under 
the latter. 

Emboldened, and yet perplexed, Daisy searched 
most carefully all over the room, examined the 
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cupboards, and even glanced up the chimney, 
but there was not the slightest vestige of the 


‘¢ Tiger.” 

“ Weil she said, he must, after all have slipped 
out when you were at the door, Winifred.” 

‘*No, Iam almost sure—indeed, quite sure— 
that he did not.” 

There was apparently nothing further to be 
done but to put out the light, nestle down again 
in their warm little beds, and seek that repose 
which Tiger had so unceremoniously disturbed. 

But when Daisy was nearly asleep again, she 
thought—yes, she could not be mistaken—that 
a plaintive mew fell upon her drowsy ear. Where 
could the cat be? As Daisy tried in vain to solve 
the mystery, she happily dropped into a refreshing 
slumber, which lasted until the broad, bright 
daylight. 


[FUNCHAL, MADEIRA—WITH ARCHIE’S MOUNTAIN GORGE. | 


ARCHIE MARSTON IN MADEIRA. | 


In THREE Parts.—PArtT First. 


CAN any one imagine who has not been there , 


the luxuriant scenery of bright beautiful Madeira, 
that happy island that rises up grand but smiling 
from the broad blue ocean? Listen, reader, 
and you shall hear about it, and perhaps you 
yourselves might like to visit it, and sit under the 
shade of your orange trees, and pluck the juicy 


fruit, and hear the warbling of the green canary, 
perched, not on a bar supported by the sides of a 
small wire cage, but up right on the topmost 
twig of a tall spreading cedar, or amongst the 
branches of the anana or camelia trees ! 
Would you like to wander, on some moonlight 
night, along the narrow bed of a deep river, 80 dry 
now in the spring or summer time, so little sign 
of water there that you can scarcely believe when 
the people tell you how, in the rainy season, it 
suddenly gets full, and rolls and dashes ever the 
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rocky bed where you are walking now, and rises 
up sometimes above its banks, and sweeps away 
the parapet walls, and makes another bed for 
itself just where it likes, through the houses, and 
through the squares, till, tumbling and raging, it 
reaches the great blue ocean itself? Would you 
like to leap now in this dry season from one rock 
to another, and sometimes pause to breathe in 
the delicious scent that fills the air from those 
graceful wide-mouthed bells, hanging so soft and 
white from the branches of the wild datura that 


line that river's banks ? 


But if I were to tell you all or half the lovely 


things that you might see in that most favoured 
isle. my time would all be gone, and not one 
moment left for the story that you want to hear. 
It was in this very island of Madeira, and in one 
of the prettiest quintas (villas) that could be 
found in the north, south, east, or west of it, 
that the little boy lived that I am going to tell 
you about. He had not been all his life there, 
for he was a little Irish boy, born in Ireland, and 
taking with him, when he was six years old, many 
happy recollections of his first dear home, and 
best of all, his own warm Irish heart. For with 
all the beauty of that quinta, it would have been 
a lonely spot if affection had not been there; it 
was far from other quintas, and the English 
families who had stayed in Madeira for the sum- 
mer had gone mostly far up into the hills, 
where there was cool bracing air, and splendid 
mountain views, and narrow rocky paths to ride 
along on the sure-footed Madeira ponies. -: 

But Archie’s home was lower down and nearer 
to the sea, not quite 1,000 feet above it. He 
had gone out to the pretty islund, not because he 


was fond of fruit and flowers, but because his 


mamma had been very ill, and the doctors said 
she could not liye:if she stayed ini a cold northern 
climate. So Archie had gone out with her to be 
her little nutse,-and ‘he had. jearned to creep 
about the room: 8o quietly, that when she slept his 
foot did not disturb her, and he knew exactly 
when to touch her gently, as: she lay with eyes 


closed but not asleep, and the hour had corte ‘for +: 
her to take her‘medioine:. At tact, when weeks. 


had passed, the doctor said that she was better, 
and patted Archie on the head, and said, ‘‘ You’ve 
nursed her well, my boy.” 
happy that he could not speak. He could not 
Help it, he quite cried for joy, and he ran into his 
little room and knelt by his bedside, and thanked 
his heavenly Father, and prayed that his dear 
mamma might be made better still. 

She was made better, and when in summer 
they left their house in town, and moved to the 
pretty quinta in the middle of the pine-clad hills, 
Archie’s heart was full of joy, aud every day 
he thought his mother looking stronger, and that 
her appetite was better, and the doctor seemed 
more pleased. 

_ Then one day Archie said, ‘‘Oh, mamma, it is so 
nice to have no rain; every day we can go out, 


Then Archie felt so }- 
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and you can be carried in your palanquin, and 
I can run along beside you; and in the moming 
I can take my ride, and we can always know one 
day what we shall do the next.” 

Archie only meant to say how thankfal for it 
all he felt, and he wondered why at his last 
words his mother looked so grave. 

Archie was standing close beside his mother’s 
couch as he spoke; he had finished his supper, 
and was waiting to take his mother’s cup and lay 
it down. She put her arm around him and said, 
‘*Yes, darling, it is very pleasant here, but, 
Archie, we never really can know one day what 
we shall do the next.” , 

‘Oh no, I didn’t mean to say exactly that, 
mamma, but we can always know whether it will 
rain or not, and that is so nice. . I have my signs 
too,—Marcellino taught me. When the clouds 
come down the mountain as far as the white 
church there, Our Lady of the Mountain, then I 
know that it will rain; that is, mamma, if they 
only just come down and touch it, then it won't 
rain, but if they pass it, it will; isn’t that a good 
sign? I call that my barometer.” 

Archie was looking very bright and happy; joy 
was sparkling in his eye, and Mrs. Marston loved 
to see it there. But she liked him to be thought- 
ful too, so she said, — 

‘* Archie, we can know in this climate pretty 
certainly what weather there is going to be, but 
we cannot know, not even from one day to 
another, what we ourselves are going to do.’ 

Archie looked as if he did not: like to think 
about it; his eye.fell anxiously upon his mother. 

‘You are pet worse, mamma?” « 

‘*No, dear bo¥, not worse, *but better,” said 
Mrs, Marston, cheerf#lly ; ‘‘wnd now tell me, 
before you go to bédy-what' we'.do know cer- 
tainly.’’ re an ae 

‘We know———” and Archie ‘paused. ‘“ Oh yes, 
we know Whom we have believed, that means 
trusted. Mamma dear, if we know that, I think 
it is quite enough ; it may rai: or do anything it 
likes .to-d&y or to-morrow,t®r the’ day after 

rewedivatecenow . Hit; for it’ is'‘God who 


does sverythiny,’ isn’t it* mamma? and God is 


love. Goodnight, dear. mamma ; shall I send 
Rita ?” “a ‘ 

There was no rain the next day, and the sun 
shone bright, and ‘Archie ran out as usual, an 
picked his morning nosegay, and brought it to his 
mamma. He thought his mamma looked better 
than ever that morning, and when he kissed her 
he looked up and said, — , 

‘Mamma, I was a little frightened this morn- 
ing when I awoke. I thought the time would 
never come for me to go into your room; that is 
why I brought you these flowers, I did not go as 
far as the old fern-well, and I’m afraid this 
heliotrope will smell too strong for you.”’ 

Oh! what a nosegay that was that Archie had 
brought in! Such bunches of clustering helio- 
trope, and deep scarlet geranium, the blossoms 
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set so thick and close together, there was scarcely 
room for each to open out. Archie had stretched 
up to the top of the bamboo trellis-fence above 
the garden, where those flowers had hung over, 
thick and heavy in their bright luxuriance; he 
had pulled the blossoms, scarcely looking at what 
he took, and with the flowers he had grasped the 
soft thick woolly leaves of the geranium, and 
held them now tight and crushed between his 
hands, and those tender leaves, that are sweetest 
just when crushed, filled the whole room with 
their delicious odour. 

After breakfust Archie took his ride up the 
winding hill and beyond the gates of the quinta, 
and across one of those dry river-beds that we 
have spoken of, and which remind us that at 
some time or other rain does fall through that 
bright clear air, and the clouds that hover now 
above those grand old mountain-peaks sometimes 
rise up and stretch across the soft blue heavens 
and hide the shining sun, and then come down in 
torrents on the smiling earth below. 

It was not eleven o'clock when Archie’s ride 
was over, and he had brought his dear chestnut 
pony—‘ Fermosura” was her name—to the stable 
door where Marcellino waited for him. Marcel- 
lino was the cook, but he acted as groom as well, 
and went to town to do the marketing, and 
swept the garden walk, and did everything that 
he could think of that was useful. He was a 
tall, hardsome, dark-eyed Portuguese, with clus- 
tering curls of coal-black hair falling over his 
broad forehead. Archie admired him very much, 
and thought he would like to be just his height, 
and fiave his strength, and do just the same 


things’ as-Marcellino did, when he grew to be| 
“ @ man, ¢ 


Then Marcellino could play on the machetto 
(a kind of guitar peculiar to Madeira), too, and 
sing quaint songs that Archie liked to hear. 

But this day Marcellino was not looking glad 
or merry, he scarcely smiled when Archie spoke 
to him; at last he said,— 

‘¢There is bad news in town to-day.” 

‘¢ What is the matter, Marcellino? What have 
you heard ?” 

‘¢ There is a bad illness in the town ; the troops 


brought it with them from Lisbon, and the} 


‘goldiers are all sick and dying in the barracks.” 

‘Ts that all ?’’ Archie asked. 

‘¢It’s bad enough,” replied Marcellino, as he 
led the pony away. 

‘SOnly,”? said Archie—and he took hold of 
Fermosura’s bridle as it hung loose from Marcel- 
lino’s hand—‘‘ only it’s not so bad as if people 
were sick out here. It will not come here, will it, 
Marcellino? Mamma won't take it ?” 

‘* God knows,’’ was all the answer. 

“¢ Marcellino, is it fever ?”’ 

‘* No, Master Archie, the doctors call it 
cholera.” 

Cholera !—Archie remembered his mamma tell- 
ing him of that, how a long time ago it had 


been in Ireland, and how his papa had gone 
every day to see the sick people, and try and get 
them to keep their houses clean, and how anxious 
she used to be lest his papa might take it. 

“Well, at all events, it’s a long way off,” thought 
Archie, as he looked across the broad stretch of 
land, hilly and uneven, broken into patches of 
gardens and lemon groves, and into fields of corn 
or of sugar-cane, that lay between him and the 
little town of Funchal. 

When he got to the house he found that it was 
later than usual, and in his haste to get all ready 
for his lessons he forgot Marcellino’s news, and 
when his mamma called from the drawing-room 
window, “ Is all ready, Archie?” ‘‘ Yes, mamma,” 
answered a quick gay voice, ‘‘ just in one minute ; 
I am moving your chair round. a little bit out of 
the sun.” 

For lessons were done out of doors there in that 
soft balmy climate; a sort of tent was placed 
over the place where Archie sat with his mamma, 
not closed in, but drawn across behind their 
seats, and forming a canvas canopy above their 
heads, leaving the front quite open with that 
glorious view before them. At first when Archie 
had begun to do his lessons out of doors, he had 
found it very hard not to. look about him, and to 
talk of other things, so hard that, he had asked 
his mamma to let him go indoors and do his 
lessons there. But his mamma had told him that 
the doctor wished her to be out in the soft fresh 
air as much as possible, so that he must either 
do his lessons in the house alone, or try to over- 
come the wish to look about him, and be able to 
sit by his mamma. 

So Archie had got over his temptation, because 
he loved his dear mamma so much, He never 
liked to leave her side one moment, unless she 
sent him on some message ; and the lessons went 
on very well, and Archie used to say when they 
were done, and dinner-hour had come, ‘‘Oh, how 
quick the time does pass, and how nice it is to do 
my lessons here !” 

So there they sat day after day, and that day 
too, as usual, with the canvas stretched behind 
them and above them, and the terraced garden 
with its multitude of flowers before them. 

H. F. 


Let a boy be always on his guard, lest his evil 
passions should run away with him. A little 
weakly lad on the back of a great cart-horse pulls 
with all his might to stop the powerful creature, 
but in vain, for the cart-horse takes him where 
he pleases. Itis just the same when evil passions 
get the better of a boy, for they bear him away 
like the cart-house without his having the power 
to control them; and he seldom if ever will get 
out of a passion without finding that he has lost 
something he had better have kept. T. 
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OLD JENNY AND THE FOX. 


SOLUTION OF THE FIFTH PICTURE Srory. 


For many a year one hut remained far up in 
Glen Immern, inhabited by old Jenny Maclean. 
A goat and a couple of hens were all Jenny's 
property. But then she got wool from one family 
and meal from another, and her peat from a third, 
so that she lived in much comfort. It was a 
. trying season; the winter had about exhausted 
all her means of living; the meal was nearly 
+ done,—potatoes were not then so common among 
the poor—the pasture was scanty, for the goat 
and Jenny were sometimes forced to take a jour- 
ney to visit her kind neighbours down near the 
sea-coast. Well, it so happened that one day 
just as she was planning an excursion to get some 
meal, and when her hut was nearly empty of all 
food except the little milk she could get from her 
Boat, that a dreadful snowstorm cameon. Never 

ad been seen such a great and constant fall, 
with such deep snow-drifts. When at last the 
heavens became clear the whole face of the coun- 
try seemed changed, and nothing but the chimney 
of old Jenny's cottage, and two or three boughs 
of a leafless tree could be seen. But old Jenny 
knew on whom to cast her cares and sorrows, and 
she prayed unceasingly to her heavenly Father 
a she might be sustained in this her hour of | . 
trial. 

One day a fox who was passing, attracted by 
the warmth of Jenny’s fire, looked into the chim- 
ney and came slowly down, nearly frightening 
the old lady out of her senses; while the two 
hens flew about in all directions, and the goat 
stood ready for action on the hearthstone if the 
enemy should prove a dangerous one. But such 
was not the case, for he quietly seated nimself on 
the floor while the hens eat their grain, yet never 
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once offered to touch them. PICTURE STORIES. 
The next day the fox ran up the chimney, and 
not long after came down again, bearing in his No. VII. 


mouth a fine hare, which he soon began to de- 
vour ; the two hens looking admiringly on mean-| This will be so very easy to guess, that we reque:¢ 
time. When he had had as much as he wished, | particular attention to all the rules we have given, a8 


ee Oe oy 6 fa a oe one Pei ae well as to the style of they composition. Do not make 


every day, supporting the old lady’s life, until | the solution too long, and, unless you can write poetry 
the thought occurred to a shepherd,—‘* What | well, prefer good prose to bad rhyme. 

has old Jenny been doing all this time?’’ Noj The best solutions of the May story are as follows:— 
sooner was her name mentioned than two meu/ 8B, B.; 8. L. R.; C. W.; L.W.; H.E.U.; F.G.P.; 


Af C. K.S.; Fanchow; H. W. W.; F.B.; E. F.; J.F, 
ter much labour and perseverance the men M.; A.C.H.; THR; G.E.G; EK; MS; 
managed to get enough snow away as to enable 

them to open the door, when they rushed in and E. B.; A. P.; E.E.C.; C.B.O.; GL. V.; N.D.; 
found old Jenny with tearful eyes, and clasped | E. E.; E. B.C.; A.B; B.G.; F.T.; A.M. LW; 
hands, surrounded by the fox, her two hens, and| F. R.C.; H. R. W 


Lord,” said she, ‘‘who giveth food to the EDITOR. 
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[WILLIE LEAVING HIS HALF-CROWN WITH HUGH. |] 


WILLIE OLIVER: 


A STORY OF THE NESTERTON SCHOOLBOYS. 
By the Author of ‘‘SotprER HARoLp.” 


CHAPTER XX.—CHANCE WORDS. 


WILLIE OLIVER reached Beech Grove some time 
before the rest. .It was drawing towards seven 
o’clock when the ‘‘dogs” trooped in—not in the 
same high spirits with which they had started, 
though they brought the captured ‘‘ foxes” with 
them. They had been caught in a wooded hollow 
about two miles from home. 

Cecil Vernon was surly and vexed, for he 
declared they would have baffled all pursuit if it 
had not been for some absurd blunder, some false 
move, on the part of Grimstone; he would a 
thousand times rather go alone! Grimstone, on 


his part, retaliated that Vernon junior was so 
stuck up with his own importance there was no 
getting on with him—in a fox chace, at any rate ; 
but it would probably be the last he should run 
at Nesterton, so it did not much matter. 

Others of the party, too, were dissatisfied. 
Crawford had lost his inseparable gold-headed 
cane, without which he could not even follow the 
fox, and he loudly deplored the loss, at the same 
time accusing the whole school, individually and 
collectively, of having taken it. Altogether the 
afternoon, so eagerly wished for, had not been so 
enjoyable as was expected; perhaps to Willie 
Oliver it had passed the most pleasantly of any 
one. 

Ah, how often is it that a pleasure is so much 
greater in anticipation than in reality, bécause 
people will not keep their tempers, or make allow- 
ance for the faults and failings of their companions. 
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Willie’s thoughts were full of the visit he had | ‘‘she is a dear, sweet lady; I don’t wonder you 
puid, and as soon as ever he could gain the private | love her. You will mind what she’s said when 
attention of Jack Parker's ear, he related the | she’s gone.” 


whole story to him, and begged him to help in 


finding some way of getting the half-crown to old ; 


Nat. 
‘*Oh, Willie, you had far better keep your 


Willie looked up with a sudden fear in his face. 
‘*Gone, Mrs. Henderson! You don’t mean to 


say she will die?” 


‘No, no; may be not,” she replied, soothingly ; 


money. Why, it is your whole month’s allow-| ‘‘only we can never tell what may happen.” 


‘ance, and you will be sure to want it before 
October comes in. You said you were going to 
buy a new ball for fives, don’t you remember ?” 
‘*Yes, I remember,” replied Willie, with a 
little sigh; ‘‘but I must do without that at 


‘‘ Mrs. Henderson,” Willie said, slowly and 


thoughtfully, ‘‘I think I love Mrs. Carey as I 
should have loved my own dear mamma, if she 
had lived.” 


‘‘Aye, Master Willie, and I am sure she loves 


present, for you know that I have promised it, | you; you have done her more good than atl the 


and I said I would be sure not to forget.” 

‘*Well, you have not forgotten, only changed 
your mind ; and you can tell the old man so if 
you ever see him again, and if not it does not 
matter.” ’ 

But Willie shook his head ;. to:\him it mattered 
a great deal; he could not.so. soon forget the little 
cripple’s sorrow for his lost pet. 

** Willie, I do think you were happier in that 
wretched cottage this afternoon than you would 
have been going after the foxes,” said Parker, 
“though it was a shame of Vernon to leave you 
in the lurch.” 


“Yes, I do think -I was,” said Willie, ‘with al’ 


bright smile; ‘‘for you see, Jack, I can’t run so 
fast as the rest, and, besides, FE think old Nat and 
little Willie were glad to have me there a‘bit, and 
that was pleasant.”’ Ce ae ee 
Jack turned away without’ am anewer, for'gain 


his little companion puzzledzhim ¢ 4hough: he Was’ 
beginning to learn, through Wife, thet life is not’ 


made up wholly of trying to'plesés- ones delf? brit 
that it is happier to see 
people. Ag ay 2 

But if Parker could not help him in the matter 
of the half-crown, Willie knew of one who both 


could and would—Mrs. Carey; and he looked | 


forward eagerly to the following day, when he 
should have his usual Sunday afternoon talk with 
her, and could tell her all about it. 

His disappointment, therefore, was great, when 
he learnt trom Mrs. Henderon that Mrs. Carey 
was. too il to see him for more than a minute ; 
she would have the old housekeeper bring him in 
for just one word, but it could not be more, for 
she lay on her sofa suffering such acute pain that 
it touched little Willie’s heart to see her; and 
the tears were in his eyes as he bent down to 
receive her usual motherly kiss. 

‘*T cannot talk to you to-day, my darling,” she 
whispered ; ‘I can only tell you to keep close to 
the heavenly Friend: He will help you to follow 
Him during the week.” 

And then she told Mrs. Henderson to take 
nim to her room, that he might have a quiet 
hour away from the rest, though he could not 
spend it with her. 

‘*Ah, Master Willie,” the housekeeper said, 
as she made the boy comfortable in her own chair ; 


te'.do a little for other 


doctor’s stuff she has taken.” 


Willie was very silent all the rest of the after- 


noon. Mrs. Hendérson’s chance words had roused 
a fear within him that he was going to lose his 
kind friend, and he could not bear to think of it. 


But distant troubles have not much power over 


the heart of childhood, and, by the next morning, 
he was cheerful and hopeful again—sure that Mrs. 
Carey would soon be as well as usual, and able to 


talk with him and help him again. 
. aa 
CHAPTER XXII, Wirtre’s HALF-cROWN. 


On ‘the’ following Tuesday, when Willie had 
received his half:crown from ‘Dr. Carey—as‘accord- 
ing to his father’s wish, he was to do on'the first 
of every month—he wrapped it in a paper, and 
wrote’ on the dutsidé; in his round school-boy 
hand, ** Nat Wilkins: from Willie Oliver.” 

He had thought’df a good tats for getting it 
conveyed to thd old mah, ‘and‘he hastened to put 
it into practice. 7 YS 
“-~Hugh Vernon was sitting at his desk porin 
over a book, when Willie went’ up to him an 
spoke lowin hisear, = = = | 

‘“‘Hugh, please, I want you to do something 
for me, if you would be so very kind.” 

‘‘Well, what is it?” replied Hugh, without 
raising his eyes. ide ghee. 

‘‘When are you going to see your sisters, 
Hugh ?” 

‘‘T am sure I don’t know. 
to know for?” 

‘Because, whenever you do go will you take 
this; I shall be so much obliged if you will;” 
and WiHie laid on the desk the little parcel he 
had just done up. 

Hugh eyed it curiously. , 

‘*What on earth have my sisters to do with 
that?” 

‘‘No; not your sisters. But if you would give 
it to Mr. Bailey, and ask him to take it to Nat; 
that is what I mean. I can’t think of any other 
way for him to get it, and I promised he should 
have it, you know.” : 

‘¢} don’t know anything about it,” said Hugh. 

‘‘Oh, don’t you; then I will tell you;’ and 
Willie was proceeding eagerly to relate the story 


+ 


What do you want 


= = 
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saying, impatiently — really ought to see it, Vernon; it would just suit 
‘‘There, there, Oliver! don’t bother me about} you. It is in George Street, and we have passed 
it ! it isn’t a bit likely Mr. Bailey would do any-|it; but it will not be far to go back; come 
thing of the sort ;” and Hugh was turning to his | along.” 
book again, but Willie went on pleading. ‘‘Oh, no, I really cannot ; I have not time.” 
“Oh, I do think he would if you were to ask} ‘‘ Well, then, here we are at our house; just 
him ; please try, Hugh. I do so want poor old| step up into my room and I’}l show you two or 
Nat and little Willie to have the half-crown, to} three of the books; that won’t take you a minute ; 
make up for the lost chicken.” you will have plenty of time for your sisters after- 
‘‘There, there!” exclaimed Hugh, angrily;/ wards, and I should like you to see these. 
‘**T’ve heard enough of it. Besides, I don’t in| Come,” 
the least know when I am going.” . Hugh. hesitated ; the proposal was a very in- 
‘‘ You will be going soon, I know, Hugh; and_| viting one, for nothing pleased him more than a 
I am sure you won’t refuse to do just that little} new book, and, he argued with himself, there 
thing.”’ | could not be much harm in going in for a moment. 
And Willie went away, leaving the parcel on} ‘‘You are sure. you will not keep me long, 
Hugh’s desk. By-and-by Hugh took it up and | Clayton.” 
put it into his pocket, thinking that the least he} ‘‘ Not five minutes. I only just want you to 
could do was to try to let the old man have Willie’s | see what sort of books they are ; that’s all.” 
half-crown. As to giving him any of his own} And without further parleying Ned opened the 
money, that never entered his head. Then he|door, and Hugh followed him in.. Ned’s room 
turned again to his book, but somehow it had lost | was an attic, but they were soon there ; and Hugh 
its interest, so he closed it and went out. seized upon the books with the zest of one who 
The following Friday Hugh asked and obtained | had been deprived of his favourite amusement for 
eon from Dr. Carey to visit his sisters. | some time. 
Villie’s little parcel lay at the bottom of his! Ned’s choice had not been a bad one, if he had 
oe | he had not forgotten it; if he saw Mr. | meant to minister to Hugh’s taste. There was 
iley he meant to give it him. one, a tale of schoolboy life, which he had long 
Hugh had not got far into the town when he| been wishing to read, and he took it up with 
wus joined by Ned Clayton, who put his arm in| avidity, and dipped into its pages here and there ; 
his, and said he would walk a little way with | and when half an hour had passed, and he closed 
him; where was he going? ss. as it with a sigh, he thought the five minutes Ned 
Hugh said he was going to see his sisters, had spoken of had scarcely gone. a 
A sneer, which Hugh did not perceive, rose to| ‘‘That’s a good specimen, isn’t it, Vernon ?” 
his companion’s lips. : = ‘‘That it is; I should like to read more of it. 
**Q, yes, of course you must act the affection- | I wish—but it is no use wishing.” | 
ate brother; it is all very right and proper. You| ‘‘QOh, yes, it is. You might easily belong to 
don’t mind my walking with you part of the way ?| this library if you liked ; it is so cheap, that's one 
I have a great deal.to say to you, Vernon.” of its good points; 'they take you on for half 
Oh, no, Hugh did not mind, he said. But|.a crown for three months; one vol. out.at a time ; 
inwardly he had much rather Ned would take/ and I could change them for you, or you could 
himself off ; he had not meant to have anything! change them yourself as often as you liked.”': 
to do with him, but he thought he could not tell} ‘*I don’t know; I am afraid it would not 
him so; so he went on, not feeling very comfort-| answer. I don’t think I could do it.” | 
able. . _ & Why, surely, Hugh Vernon, you are not such 
Ned launched out into a description of what he| a muff as not to be able to keep a book out of the 
had been doing during his absence; and Hugh| reach of inquisitive eyes!” + =~ | 
grew interested, and forgot his sisters and every- 
thing else. At last, in a pause in the conversa- 
tion, Ned said, — 
‘“ By the way, Vernon, are you as fond of books 
as ever }” | 
‘*Yes, quite,” replied Hugh, eagerly; ‘‘but, 
you see, I have not much chance of getting an 
now ; there are not many that I care for at Beech | for you to be out.” 
Grove.” ‘*Yes, but I have just bought a cricket bat, 
‘* No, I should think not. But there has been | and that has taken it all ; at least, I have nothing 
a splendid library started at Nesterton; have/ but that,” and he held up a shilling. 


Hugh wassilent. Heknew it would be a more 
difficult thing than Ned thought; but still he 
was sure he could do it, and the desire for the 
books was strong within him. All at once he 
remembered another and a greater obstacle. 

«7 have no money ; I can’t,” he said to Ned. 

‘‘That’s unfortunate; it is early in the term 


Pd 


of the dead chicken, when Hugh cut him short by| opened just lately, and such jolly books; you 
! 


you seen it ?” But as he put it back into his pocket, he felt 
‘*No; papa and mamma subscribe to Mudie’s, | Willie’s parcel lying snugly at the bottom of it. 
and we get books from there.’ Of course, he should not for a moment think of 


“‘Oh, but this is really a first-rate affair;' taking that; he had no business with it, it was 
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not his; nevertheless, he kept it in his hand in 
‘his pocket while talking to Ned. 

‘*T am low in the funds, too, just now,” said 
Ned, ‘‘or I would gladly have lent it to you. It 
is a great pity, because I am sure you would 
like the books, 
your fellows, or your brother ?” 


But Hugh shook his head very decidedly; if 


he did it at all, neither Cecil nor any one else 
must have the least knowledge of the matter. 

‘*No; I must wait a few days,” he said. ‘*I 
have written to my father for some more money, 
and he is sure to let me have some by his next 
letter. But I don’t say that I shouldn’t like the 
books; one gets tired of nothing but lessons, 
lessons, always.” 

As he spoke, Hugh turned again to the story 
that had so taken his fancy; but as he drew his 
hand from his pocket to open it, Willie’s little 
parcel fell out, and rolled to Ned’s feet. 

Ned picked it up. 

‘* What’s this, Vernon ?”’ 

‘* Oh, it is a commission one of our youngsters 
gave me,” Hugh said, but he coloured all over. 

‘* Let’s open it, and see what is inside.” And 


before Hugh could hinder him, Ned had torn off 
the ad illie had so carefully tied. 
‘* Why, here’s the very thing you want—just 


the very sum.” 

‘* Yes, but it is not mine.” 

‘* Oh, that’s nothing; you can borrow it. You 
say you are sure of ae some in a few days; 
you can easily make it right then. If this 
was to buy anything, you can get it on trust, and 


bey ae It ‘ll be all right, never fear.” 
ugh hesitated still, when the striking of a 
clock reminded him how quickly time been 


spending. He started up. 

*‘There! I ought to Me back at Beech Grove 
now; the time’s up, and I havn’t seen the girls.” 

‘* No great matter that, I suppose,’’ was Ned’s 
reply ; * you can exist without a sight of them, I 
dare say.’ 

** Of course I can; and I don’t say but what it 
has been a deal pleasanter here with you, Ned ; 
only Dr. aie gave me leave to go to Mr. 
Bailey’s, and I ought not to have come here 
instead.”’ 

**Oh, where’s the difference? Dr. Carey gave 
you that time to yourself, and he wont care where 
you spend it.” 

Hugh thought he would care very much if he 
ever knew, which he sincerely hoped he never 
would. 

** However, I must go now,” he said aloud, 
‘for I shall catch it finely. Give me that half- 
crown, Ned.” 

‘*Oh, you are surely not going to be so silly 
as not to make use of it when you haveit. You 
know it will only be borrowing it for a few days; 
and no one will be any the wiser.” 

Hugh thought Willie’s old man could very well 
wait until he got some more money from his 


Can’t you borrow it of some of 
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father, and he might never have such another 
good opportunity of arranging the library scheme 
with Ned. So he suffered himself to be per- 
suaded ; indeed, his own inclinations had been 
all the while tending that way, though he had 
kept up a show of resistance. 

a Then you will manage it for me, Ned,” he 
said. 

‘*Oh, yes; I'll pay the subscription, and bring 
you your first book to-morrow afternoon, and you 
can change it yourself easily afterwards, or I can 
do it for you. You be at Beech Grove back gate 
to-morrow afternoon at three o'clock, and I'll 
have a book there for you.”’ 

Hugh thanked him, and then hastened away, 
and ran as fast as he could back to Beech Grove. 
He was behind time, but he managed to get in 
unperceived, and he hoped to pass unquestioned. 


CHAPTER XXII.—Dr. CAREY AND WILLIE 
BECOME BETTER ACQUAINTED. 


But Hugh was not to pass unquestioned. 

Willie Oliver had been waiting anxiously for 
his return, and as soon as he saw him sitting at 
his desk in the schoolroom he ran up to him. 

‘‘Oh, Hugh, please have you seen Mr. Bailey, 
and will he do it ?” 

‘No, I havn’t seen Mr. Bailey,” Hugh an- 
swered, crossly enough, for he did not want to 
be troubled with questions he could not answer. 

A disappointed look passed over Willie’s face. 

**Oh, f am so sorry ; then poor Nat wont get 
his half-crown.” Then, seeing that Hugh did 
not offer to return him the money, he added, 
eagerly, ‘‘ But perhaps you have taken it to him 
yourself ?”’ 

‘‘Indeed, I have done no sueh thing! But 
you need not bother yourself, Oliver; the old 
man will have it in a few days; it's all right.” 

And with that Willie was obliged to be con- 
tented, for no more was to be got out of Hugh; 
and, indeed, he was satisfied, for he had no 
thought of ne being wrong. 

But Hugh not done with questions yet. 
When Dr. Carey saw him next, he asked, — 

‘* Well, Vernon, and how are your sisters ; 
quite well, I hope ?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir, quite well,” Hugh replied, without 
hesitation ; for he felt sure if they had not been 
he should have heard of it. 

‘‘They would be glad to see you, I daresay ; 
we must try to spare you or Cecil to go a little 
oftener.”’ 

Hugh muttered something unintelligible to 
this; but Dr. Carey hardly waited for an answer, 
and Hugh congratuiated himself that he had got 
off so well. 

Ned Clayton, true to his engagement, brought 
the library book the next afternoon. Hugh 
bestowed it in a place of safety, and looked for- 
ward to some stolen minutes of enjoyment over it. 


‘ 


Tally trifling. 
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It was Dr. Carey’s custom, on the first Monday; Willie looked down thoughtfully, and then 


in every month, to collect among his pupils for 
the missionary ana every one was expected 
to give something, however trifling, and with 
most of the boys, I am sorry to say, it was gene- 
ut this time, when Willie Oliver 
was called upon, his answer was that he had no 
money. 

‘*No money, Oliver!” repeated Dr. Carey. 
es ere you half-a-crown last week.” 

‘¢ Yes, sir; but I havn’t any of it left.” 

Nothing more was said then ; but when lessons 
were over, and the boys were leaving the school- 
room, the master called Willie to him. 

** How about this half-crown, Willie ?” he said 
kindly ; ‘it is more than a little fellow like you 
ought to have spent in so short a time. 
no one has been cheating you out of it ?” 

‘* Oh, no, sir,” replied Willie, eagerly. ‘‘ May 
I tell you about it? I have been wanting to do 
80 ever since.” 

‘*Yes; you may tell me anything you like,” 

And Dr. Carey listened quietly to the story of 
the chicken, and the chicken’s friends, that had 
interested Willie so much. 

**You see, sir,” Willie added ; for Dr. Carey 
was so kind that he had grown quite confidential, 
‘*I forgot all about the missionaries when I pro- 
mised old Nat the money ; bat he said it was just 
what the chicken would have sold for, and I did 
want him to have it.” 

‘‘Then you have been again to take it him, 
Wilkie ?” Dr. Carey said. 

But Willie looked up a little surprised. 

‘No, sir; I should never have thought of 
going again without leave. I could not help 
it when I did go. I got Hugh Vernon to give 
it to Mr. Bailey the other day when he went 


re. 

“ And did he ?” 

‘¢ He did not see Mr. Bailey, but he left it, and 
said it would be all right. I daresay old Nat has 
got it by this time.” 

‘*'Well, Willie, you have given a very good 
account of the disappearance of your half-crown. 
I know old Nat, a I have noticed the cottage 
you describe so well. I daresay your papa 
allowed you to go among the poor people at 
home ?”’ 

‘* Oh, yes, indeed, he does, Dr. Carey. Some- 
times he takes me with him, but I often go alone ; 
I like to go.” 

‘‘ Well, Willie, would you like to go again to 
see this old man and his grandson ?” 

Willie’s whole face beamed with pleasure; but 
he only said, ‘‘ Yes, if A i please, sir.” 

‘¢ Very weil, then ; i en like to give up your 
holiday afternoon next Sainrday, you may go 
then. I think I can trust yon.” 

‘‘Thauk you, sir,’ replied Wiis, 

Dr. Carey lookad at the boy’s vleased face for 
a minute; then ne said,—- 

‘‘Tell me, Willie, why you are glad to go ?”’ 


replied slowly, — 

‘* Dr. Carey, little Willie Harris is lonely and 
unhappy, and I should like, if I could, to give 
him a little bit of sunshine, just to cheer him, if 
only for a little while. Papa always says we 
ought to try to make a little bit of happiness for 
everybody wherever we go; and it is more like 
following the steps of Jesus when we carry it 
home to those who are sorry or suffering.” 

Dr. Carey laid his hand upon the boy’s head. 

‘** Aye, Willie, carry the blessed sunshine of 
the Saviour’s love always in your heart, and then 
it will always show itself. And, my boy, thank 
God every day for giving you such a father; it is 
not many who have had the training you have 


I hope | had 


Willie did not keep secret the way in which 
Dr. Carey had given him leave to spend the fol- 
lowing Saturday afternoon; he was too happy 
not to talk of it, and by and by it came round to 
Hugh’s ears. 

Hugh had been very quietly enjoying his 
library book, the fruit of Willie’s half-crown; but 
if Willie went again to see old Nat, would he not 
soon find out that he had not receivedit? Hugh 
sincerely hoped that before then he should have 
a letter from his father, and that would settle it 
all satisfactorily. But if he should not; But 
Hugh turned from that alternative as not the 
least likely. 

But when the next morning came, and the next, 
and no letter, he began to grow rather anxious ; 
but when Thursday evening arrived, and still he 
had heard nothing, he could wait no longer. He 
made some excuse of a trifling errand, and asked 
leave to go into the town; but his real business 
was to inquire at the post office if there was not a 
letter for him. 

Yes, there was one, and the clerk handed it to 
him; it had come that afternoon, and would 
have been delivered tne following : morning. 
Hugh seized it eagerly, and opened it as soon as 
he was outside the post-office. 

Judge, then, of his disappointment when he 
found that there was no money for him. Mr. 
Vernon said he had requested Dr. Carey to pay 
him and Cecil their usual quarterly allowance 
when the time came ; and that if Hugh had spent 
the whole of his present one, he must wait with . 

atience the few weeks yet remaining ; it was not 
ong, and he could not permit him to run one 
quarter into another in that manner. 

Hugh was so annoyed and dismayed that he 
was ready to tear up the letter, only it was 
common property with Cecil and his sisters. It 
was easy for his father to talk about waiting, 
but that was just the thing Hugh could not do ; 
even a day’s delay might be dangerous, for when 
Willie went to see the old man, he would soon 
find out all about it. 

Ah! Hugh little thonght when he allowed 
Ned Clayton to join him that day, that it would 
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come to this! The first step on the wrong path 
is often easy ; it is such a little descent ae hardly 
to be discernible ; but once taken, there is no 
knowing where it may lead to. 

Hugh was at a loss what to do for some time; 
but he decided at last that he must get over his 
dislike, and apply to Cecil, though not with much 
hope of success. . 

Cecil was in the act of playing ‘ ar frog” 
over Saunders’ shoulders, when Hugh laid a hand 
on his arm. e 

‘* Cecil, I want you.” 

‘¢Can’t come,” was the answer, as he disen- 
gaged himself with a jerk, and went flying over 
Saunders’ head. i 

But Hugh caught him again as he came down. 

‘¢ Yes, you will. I have news from France.” 

Cecil followed him then willingly enough. 

‘*Good news, Hugh ?” he asked. ‘‘Are they 
coming home soon 3’ its 

But Hugh did not answer until they had reached 
a corner of the playground, where they were com- 
paratively alone, and then, when he did speak, it 
was not by any means to reply to Cecil's question. 

“* Cecil, I want half-a-crown. Fork it out.”’ 

‘‘The idea!” retorted Cecil. ‘* Don’t you 
wish you may get it? Here you’ve been spend- 
ing all your own money, and you've a whole lot 
more than I have, and then you come to me for 
mine, Catch me giving you it, that’s all !” 

‘TI only want you to lend me it, Cecil,” Hugh 
said, in a more conciliating tone, ‘‘ just for a few 
days, until the quarter comes in.”’ 

‘* A few days, indeed !’’ repeated Cecil ; ‘‘ why, 
it’s very nearly a whole month off! I shall be 
a myself by then; so you must wait, 

ugh.” ' ’ 

Very well, then; if you wont do it, Cecil, 
I shall keep papa’s letter to myself.” 

‘* You can do as you like about that,” was the 
careless reply. ‘‘ If there was anything particular 
you would be sure to tell me; so I don’t care.”’ 

Hugh turned away moody and ill at ease, He 
would have to get out of the scrape somehow ; 
but he did not see how as yet. 


Before bedtime he gave Cecil the letter to read, | 


for he feared to .keep it, 


lest it should come to 
Dr. Carey's ears. : 


‘THE PICNIO IN: THE WOOD. 
BY A YOUNG AUTHORESS. 


L 


Ir was a summer morning; and the sun shone bright 
Over the hills of Lydingtton in its glorious light; 

A carriage and pair at the Hall waited there, 

And many little children, both young and fair, 
Mounted its step and drove away, 


For wondrous doings were to be done that day. 


When the wood was reached, the party all 
Halted—by a rushing waterfall ; 
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How fair sunbeams danced on those waters low, 

Only those little children know. 

And each thirsty horse bowed low his head 

To drink of the stream that downwards fled. 

How the woods must have rung that blithe summer 


day, 
And echoed the voices of children at play! 


One of these children that played in the wood 
Was Charlie by name, a boy bright and good; 
But God thought it fit that pain he should bear, 
And how it all happened you'll presently hear. | 


Now Flora, his cousin, a child young and fair, - 
With a round rosy face and curling brown hair, . 
Persuaded poor Charlie to climb a tall. tree, - 
And tell all the others what up there.he’d see, 


Now Charlie by nature was timid—but kind, . 
And to please hi oung cousin was always inclined. 
So off goes his soak and at Flora’s desire 


He climbs up the tree yet higher and higher; 

Till at last he reaches the uppermost bough, 

And cries out to his cousin, * Look at me now!” 

Then merry little Flora clapped her hands in glee, 

And = to her companions, * Look at Charlie in the 
tree!’ 


“T say, Charlie,” Flora cried, 

“Try and get on to the other side; 

It’s a higher branch, and stronger too, 

I’m sure I would if I were you.” | as 

“ T’ll see,” said Charlie; and he gave a sudden’ dash 
At the opposite bough, but it went crash, crash! . 
“Oh! Charlie’s killed!” screamed Flora, in wild dis- 


may; 
For faint and senseless at her feet poor Charlie lay. 


And ere a minute all had gathered to the spot, 

And carefully they carried him to a woodman’s cot. 

Then they laid poor fainting Charlie on the little snow- 
white bed; 

His cheek was pale, his eye was:clesed, for senses quite 
had fled. 


“Dear me!” said aunt Maria, “it seems so very sad 

To hear the moans and sufferings of this poor lad. 

Can’t anything be done with which to ease the pain?” 

But the doctor sighed, and shook his head again. 

Oh dear! what dreadful sorrow this‘ was for Flora Lee! 

She cried, “I wish I’d not made Charlie climb that 
tree!” es 


And good, kind aunt Maria sat watching by the bed; 

Sho laid her hand upon his own, and softly said, 

“Dear boy! I know your pain is great, but think of 
Him who bore, 

To save from death the sinner’s soul, much more.” 

Then taking up a book, she said, “1’ll read some 
words to you 

Of consolation, hope, and peace, and comfort true.” 


And as she read a smile of peace beamed on the 
sufferer’s face, 

And aunt Maria, looking up, a tear could trace. 

“Oh! tell my cousin Flora,” he said, in accents low, 

“ And read to her the words of life that you have read 
me now, 

That after I have gone away up to my home on high” — 

And tells his finger, as he spoke, he pointed to the 

y= 
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“ She may read and study this wondrous book of love, 
That when her time on earth is o’cr, she too may fly 
above.” 


« My child,” his aunt said kindly, “do not alarm me 


80; 

Your heavenly Father, who dwells there, hears the 
orphan’s cry of woe. 

Then think not you will leave us,” she very sweetly 


said; 
But Charlie smiled—a doubting smile—and faintly 
shook his head. a 


Then Flora 
been! 

I never, never can forget this dreadful sin. 

How I wish I had not asked you to climb that shocking 
tree! 

Oh, cousin, cousin Charlie! can you ever forgive me?” 


He looked most kindly at her; he said, “ Oh, talk not 


cried, “‘ Dear Charlie, how wicked I have 


so! 
You did not wish me any harm, that well I know.” 
He wept as he looked at Flora, so sadly kneeling 


there; 
A child once bright and happy, now burdened with 
ief and care; 
And he prayed a silent prayer to that Father upon 


high, 
And begged that for her sake he might not die. 


There was heard the laughter of children, as through 
the woods they nici i 

Meraly aa the sunbeams, on the ivy leaves they 
played ; 

And very faintly they flickered on the features of the 


boy, 
And re aan up his pale, pale face with a blissful look 
of joy. 


ITT. 


It was evening; and the sun in glory brigkt 

Passed rapidly behind the hills away from sight ; 
And beauteous its streaks of crimson, gold, and red, 
Shone into Anna’s cottage—but Charlie’s soul had fled 
Away from the busy world—away from a life of care, 
Up to his home above to meet the loved ones there. 
And poor little cousin Flora wept sadly that summer’s 


ve 
Not even kind aunt Maria her sorrow could now relieve. 


And when, 
and F 

She wandered, in summer even, within that quiet wood, 

And sa by the same old oak tree that let cousin 

own, 

And looked up at its old branches, wild and brown, 

And thought of that little picnic long, long ago; 

Beginning with such happiness, ending with such 


woe. 
And pe thought of her cousin Charlie, te God so early 


own 
And she ‘prayed that He would forgive the wrong 
which she had done. 


— many years, she grew up both gentle 


uo) 


Oh, come, the angels call you; sweet cousin, here is 
rest. 

But Flora only sighed, for her lamp was not yet drest. 

Alas! she was not fitted yet to join that heavenly 
throne; 

But there was ever ringing in her ears, “ Cousin, 
SWEET COUSIN, COME!’ 


FRANCES EMILIE M. 


OUR HEDGEHOGS. 
By the Author of ‘‘ WHo’LL BE My Frienp?” 


I am sure all boys and girls like to hear some- 
thing about animals, and I must say I do not 
think you can have too many pets, which always 
afford so much amusement. From dogs down to 
hedgehogs and mice (which we once kept in a 
baby house, but they escaped), we have tried 
them all, and I intend telling you about all our 


ets. 

Hedgehogs are very amusing; we have had 
several, and I can tell you they have a number of 
funny ways which you would not think when you 
see them all rolled up in a prickly ball. <A great 
number of people are prejudiced against these 
little animals, especially the people about here, 
who think them unlucky, and lose no opportunity 
of being cruel to them; throwing them into 
water, atlas them by dogs, and often tying 
them in a bundle of straw, and setting fire to it. 
This is very cruel, but we must hope it is done in 
ignorance. | 
I will now give you a description of our own 
hedgehogs, and their different peculiarities. The 
first one which we had became very tame and 
quite sociable, it was a dear little thing; we made 
it a house out of a box with a door cut in one 
side, and gaily painted with roses, and windows, 
and lined it snugly with dried moss and hay. 
I think King Hedgepig I. liked his castle very 
much, for he remained in it curled up in the hay 
till evening, when he came out and chased the 
beetles in the kitchen, a sport he particularly 
loved. He was very cunning, and used to know 
quite well when we put down his saucer of bread 
and milk. As soon as ever he heard the rattle of 
the saucer on the kitchen floor there was a rust- 
ling in his house, a sneeze, and presently he 
would poke out his nice little black nose, and 


‘peep at us through the hay with his twinkling 


black eyes. Then, as if assured there was no 
danger, Piggy would creep out without any moss 
sticking to his bristles; which was.a great won- 
der, considering that whenever he slept he 
covered himself up completely with the moss. 
Making sles for the saucer he would begin 
eating immediately, and was particularly well 


And, like a dream, she fancied Charlie called, “Dear {Pleased when he had meat at his tea. It was 


cousin, come ! 


We have waited long time for you here in this plea- 


sant home 


very funny to see him picking a bone with his 
little black paws, which were so like hands, 
holding it. If his majesty became frightened he 
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would stop eating, raise his bristles, and “scuttle” 
back to his house. 

As winter drew near he came out very seldom, 
but remained in his castle rolled up like a ball, 
seldom condescending to come out for his tea. 
He seemed to become more lively as the spring 
weather approached, and again returned to his 
war with the beetles. In one of his nocturnal 
rambles he wandered into the coal-cellar, and 
a piece of coal fell on him. For some time we 
missed him, and at last we found him imprisoned 
in the coal. After that he grew sulky, and one 
mornivg we found him in convulsions; we tried 
various remedies, but all in vain; he could not 
walk, and retiring to his castle poor King Hedge- 
Pig died. 

need not tell you we were very sorry for our 
little pet, but we were given another which had 
been mercifully rescued from some cruel boys who 
had set fire to it. 

Queen Hedgepig took up her abode in the 
castle; she was both stupid and sulky, and we 
did not care so much for her. She was never 80 
tame as King Hedgepig, and not half so pretty, 
for her bristles were all Sarit. but that was her 
misfortune rather than her fault. One day one 
of my sisters, paying Queen Hedgepig a visit, was 
greatly surprised and delighted to find two little 
hedgehogs lying by theirmamma. We all ran to 
see them; they were such funny little things, 
with soft white bristles. 

I suppose we handled them too much, and 
came to see them too often, for the unnatural 
mother devoured the royal children. I can assure 
my readers this act of cannibalism did not raise 
the queen in our estimation, and we were not 
sorry when she escaped in the garden. She was 
a good climber, and managed one night to come 
up six long flights of stairs,—no bad feat, con- 
sidering the creatures have such short legs. 

Nothing daunted, we did not leave Hedgepig 
Castle long without a tenant, and got several 
other pigs, all more or less stupid. 1f I remem- 
ber rightly, they all escaped into the garden. 

Last autumn a friend of ours when out walking 
with his dogs found two very small hedgehogs in 
a field, so he brought thom home to us. We 
christened them Ruby and Emerald, very wnpig- 
gish-like names, you will say ; poor Emerald died 
next morning. I suppose he must have been hurt 
by the terrier which found him. Ruby was a 
nice little fellow, and never rolled himself up 
when we stroked him. He was not in the least 
shy, and ate out of our hands. He seemed 
lonely without Emerald, and appeared rather 
disconsolate. 

Mrs. Pussy, our old cat, had a nice warm nest 
in a basket where she resided with her three 
kittens, of which I shall have plenty to say 
in another paper. 

Ruby no doubt feeling very cold, and perhaps 
attracted by Pussy’s purring, crept cautiously 
into the basket and lay down by the kittens, 


Petna Puss did not at first appear to like the 
intruder; but her better feelings prevailed, and 
taking pity on the motherless little Ruby, 
adopted him, and bestowed as much maternal 
care on him as she did on her own children. It 
was great fun to see Pussy, when her own child- 
ren were up in the drawing-room, with her arms 
round her adopted child, washing its black face 
and purring all the time; Ruby seeming equally 
pleased. I never heard of a cat adopting a 
hedgehog before; it is a remarkable instance in 
natural Wistory. But poor Ruby, after all his 
adventures, met with a melancholy fate ; he was 
very fond of sitting close by the fire, and one: 
night crept into the hot turf ashes and was 
severely burnt; after lingering for a few days he 
died, and we have had no more. hedgehogs 
since. AMY WOOD. 


WILLIAM WALLACE. 


(Answer to ‘* Historical Exercise” in Sunshine 
| for May.) © 
1. W ashington.’ 
. I psus. 
3. Luther. 
4. L atimer. 
5. I celand. 
6. A lfred the Grea 
7. M ore. ~ # 


8. W ickliffe. 
9. Angelo. — 

- 10. L ivingstone, 
11. L ucerne. 
12. A mazon. 
13. C hin borazo, 
14. E rse. 
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MARY E. OC. 


JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S SHORT 
: _ SERMON. 


To young people beginning life a word may be 
mas orld. ee this shell be John Plough- 
man’s Short Sermon, with three heads to it :— 

1. Always live a little below your means. 

2. Never get into debt. 

3. Remember, ‘‘ He who goes a borrowing goes 
a sorrowing.” 
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[JACK BUYING APPLES OF THE OLD WOMAN. ] 


inquiries concerning ¢ ‘Tiger.” He was seated, as 
DAISY’S FORTUNE. usual, on his iat th front of the fire, and ap- 


see eared, as he no doubt really was perfectly un- 

By the Author a “Dora os “ ERNEST soutatied about the trouble which he had caused. 
TILTON, &c. Phillis could not, of course, tell whether he had 

left the kitchen during the night, but she scarcely 
Carrer XVI.—Tue Mystery rouxp our, | thought that any amount of coaxing or feeding 


would have persuaded him to stay, much less to 
Bur the daylight brought no further revelation | sleep, in an up-stairs room. 


on the subject. There was certainly not any cat} At the breakfast-table, just as Winifred was 


then in the room. As soon as she was dressed, | going to speak of their night’s disturbance, Frank 
Daisy ran down-stairs into the kitchen to make ! said,— 


I 
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‘What were you girls so busy about last 
night, waking quiet people out of their sleep ?” 

‘‘Oh, Frank, it was you now, wasn’t it?” said 
Winifred. 

‘* Me? I am not Tiger, I suppose. 

** There ! you confessed it !”’ exclaimed Daisy, 
triumphantly ; ‘‘we were not saying anything 
about Tiger, remember ! ” 

‘* Confessed what ?” asked Frank, quietly. 

‘Why, that you put Tiger into our room.” 

“‘No, indeed, I did not do it,” said Frank; ‘*I 
don’t think I even saw Tiger yesterday.” 

‘How could you know, then, that we were 
looking for him last night ?” 

‘How could I help knowing it?” retorted 
Frank, ‘‘when Winnie and you made such an 
uproar about him? I heard you both calling out 
Tiger, Tiger, in all sorts of tones, for at least fifty 
times or more.” 

Daisy looked rather doubtfully at Winifred. 
Winifred understood the look, and said, in reply 
to it,— 

‘‘ Yos, there is only a slight partition between 
Frank’s room and ours, so that he can hear 
what we say quite easily, unless we speak in a 
whisper.” : 

‘*Oh, it was such fun to hear you and Daisy 
going on !”’ said Frank, ‘‘and when Daisy got a 
light, and ventured to peep about the room, I 
thought I should have expired on the spot with 
laughter.” 

‘‘It was nothing so very laughable,” said 
Daisy. 

‘‘Not to you, perhaps, but it was to me. 
Won't it be a capital sukject for a new picture. 
Sister Daisy, —in her night-dress—candle in hand 
—timidly exploring every inch of ther cell, in 
search of a live tiger!’’ 

‘‘Which she could not find,’’ added Daisy, 
laughing. 

‘* Fortunate for him that you-couldn’t,”’ said 
Frank, “for he would have got. a precious good 
scolding, I expect, if you had caught him.” 

‘*No, poor fellow,:1I should only: have gently 
coaxed him out of the room,” said Daisy. 

‘*T cannot tell what became. of him,” said 
Winifred. 

‘7 could, if I chose, 
riously. 

‘‘ You could!” repeated Daisy, ‘‘what did 
become of him, then ?” 

‘“‘ Why, he followed your example, and went 
comfortably to bed, and to sleep again till the 
morning.” 

“Oh, Frank !” and “ Oh, you good-for-nothing 
boy !” burst, at the same moment, from the two 
little girls, as the truth flashed upon them; while 
‘Mrs. Raymond gravely shook her head, and Mr. 
Raymond—only smiled. His wife often told 
him that he was as bad as Frank, because 
he really encouraged him in his mischievous 
pranks. 


' Frank merrily confessed his midnight deed. 


replied Frank, myste- 


**T thought I would try and make Daisy believe 
there was a cat in her room,” he said, ‘‘so I crept 
close to the partition, and gave as loud, and as 
natural a mew as I could. We often imitate 
such things at school, and I’m considered first- 
rate as a dog ora cat. Why, the Governor him- 
self was fairly deceived once; he thought we had 
brought a dog into the schoolroom, and he 
ordered him out in such a dignified fashion 
that some of the boys were ready to split 
their sides with laughing, for Z was the dog, 
you know.” 

‘* And did Mr. Greenham find you out ?” asked 
Daisy. 

‘* Doctor Greenham, if you please,” corrected 
Frank, ‘‘ he is much too awful a personage to be 
called Mr. No, he did not find me out, trust me 
for that. I was as grave as a judge when he 
spoke, and, after carefully looking under the 
forms,.I put on my good-boy sort of face, and 
said to him very meekly, ‘There is not any dog 
here, sir.’ ”’ 

‘‘Oh, Frank, it was too bad of you to behave 
so,” said his mother. 

‘‘T am sureI behaved very well,” said Frank ; 
‘Snow didn’t I, Winnie ?”’ 

‘* Like as you behaved last night, I suppose,” 
said Winnie, smiling. 

‘* Exactly so. You'll never have such another 
brother, Winnie, if you live to the age of Methu- 
selah. But, oh, it was jolly to hear you and 
Daisy talking about Tiger, and wondering where 
in the world he could be!” 

Winifred and Daisy were so impressed with 
Frank's cleverness in personating the cat, that 
they forgave the disturbance and alarm which he 
had thereby occasioned them. Besides, as it was 
done ‘‘in fun,” they accepted it as such ; and the 
only return they made was sending him the 
following letter, which they concocted with the 
aid of the dictionary, and which Daisy copied 
out in her best handwriting, and posted the same 
evening. 

‘‘Here is a letter for you, Frank,” said Mr. 
Raymond, as he came to breakfast the next 
morning; ‘it is from some one in Marshville, 
because there is no other postmark on it.” 

‘An invitation to a party, perhaps,” suggested 
Mrs. Raymond. 

Frank tore* open the envelope, and found 
therein a small picture of a fine but fierce-looking 
cat, with an accompanying note. This note, 
which is really original, has been for some years 
in our possession, and we now transcribe it for 
the amusement of our readers... ~ : 

‘* Dear Mr. Tiger,—I have to thank you for the 
late catastrophe which was occasioned by your 
mischievous conduct: Winifred and I rushed 
like a cataract. at the unfortunate cat, little 
imagining that the caicall, which so alarmed us, 
proceeded from yourself. If we had only dis- 
covered this, you would have been overwhelmed 
in the cataclysm of our anger, for like a catapult, 
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we should have discharged our blows upon you. 
It was fortunate for you that this cazenation was 
wanting ; and I hope that in future you will not 
employ your talents in so catachrestical a manner, 
lest a catechizing posterity should demand a 
catalogue of your crimes. 

‘*May your garden abound with caterpillars, 
catsfoot, catstail, catkins, and catseyes ; may you 
always have to cater for your dinner, and may 
your drink be catsup ! | 

‘*T close my categorical remarks by assuring 
you that you ill deserve the title of catercousin ; 
and that although you may die from a catastrophe, 
a cathedral will never be your catacomb. 

‘¢ Believe me, dear Mr. Tiger, 
‘* Your faithful and forgiving friend, 
“* Daisy CLINTON.” : 


The laugh was turned against Frank now, for 
both his father and mother praised the letter, and 
said that it was an excellent return for his carica- 
ture of Daisy; and the two little girls amused 
themselves by calling him “Tiger” instead of 
‘‘ Frank,” and by sometimes pretending to treat 
him as if he were a cat. 

So in this way each side considered that it 
had gained the victory, and was willing to lay 
down arms until some fresh mode of light-hearted 
contest presented itself. 


CHAPTER XVII.—TueE Prick oF PorpcLaRIrTy. 


Yovurecollect how much Winifred liked Harry Den- 
ham, and how earnestly both she and Daisy tried 
to teach him, and to do him good. And really 
Harry seemed in so many respects to have turned 
over 2 new leaf, that he was quite acredit to their 
instructions. He began to take an actual pleasure 
in learning, and instead of needing, as at first, to 
be spurred on by persuasions or presents, he was 
inclined to proceed a little too fast ; that is, he 
was sometimes so engrossed with his books as to 
be in danger of forgetting his daily work. For 
instance, when he should have been dusting the 
shop, he was, perhaps, looking at his geography, 
or committing to memory a rule of grammar ; and 
more than once, when Mr. Raymond had given 
him some labels to paste on, the work was only 
half finished in the allotted time, because Harry 
had secretly been reading a tale which Winifred 
had lent him. But Mr. Raymond, though a very 
kind, was a tolerably strict master, and he not 
only told Harry that he could not have right 
things done at a wrong time, but he looked after 
him too sharply in future to allow the Jad much 
opportunity of again transgressing in this way. 
Winifred and Daisy were of course delighted 
with Harry’s improvement, and they said to each 
other that it was very nice to help such a boy 
with his lessons ; and they wondered, since it was 
go easy as well as 80 pleasant, that everybody did 
not try to be useful to others. Perhaps they were 


rather too self-satisfied with their work, and were. 
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disposed to think that, in endeavouring to do 
good, success is always sure to follow one’s effurts ; 
and it might be needful for them to be taught 
that we shall sometimes meet with disappoint- 
ments, and that we must not be impatient if our 
best plans seem to fail, and if the good seed that 
we are sowing does not spring up according to our 
calculations. 

But, however this might be, there can be no 
doubt that Harry was getting a little conccited 
with his own progress. Before Winifred and 
Daisy became his teachers he had never liked 
learning. When he was younger, and went to 
school, he did not—to adopt his mother’s expres- 
sion—‘‘take to his books,” and was considered 
by his master to be very dull, if not stupid, in 
acquiring even the rudiments of knowledge. But 
now, like many such children, he suddenly made 
a fresh start in this direction, and it was surprising 
how his mind seemed all at once to open and let 
in the treasures which had been so long despised. 
Harry himself was surprised at the change ; and 
he was more elated by it than was at all good for 
him. He began to believe that he was remark- 
ably clever; and his mind being pufted up with 
high thoughts of his own abilities, he grew not 
only neglectful of common duties, but careless 
and unwatchful with regard to some of his temp- 
tations. 

One of Harry’s temptations was a proneness to 
be led astray by heedless and unsteady ,compa- 
nions. He was of a sociable disposition, and often 
wasted his time when sent on errands in gossip- 
ing with the butcher’s boy, or in playing at a 
game of marbles with two or three old school- 
fellows in some bye-corner. He was so easy- 
tempered, and also so wishful to have the good 
opinion of his companions, that he had not the 
courage to refuse to loiter with them, though he 
felt at the timo that it was not right to do so. 
He could not bear to be laughed at, or to be 
called a milksop, and over-precise. 

There was one boy, Jack Spence, who had a 
great deal of influence over Harry. Jack was a 
thoroughly bad boy, only he had been cunning 
enough so far as to hide most of his wrong- 
doings from those whom he did not wish to know 
them ; and thus he was all the more dangerous 
to so simple a lad as Harry, who admired Jack’s 
cleverness without detecting the wickedness which 
it helped to conceal. 

Both his father and mother had forbidden 
Harry to have anything to do with Jack Spence, 
for the lad bore a very doubtful character in his 
immediate neighbourhood; but Harry was soon 
won over by Jack's plausible account of himselt 
to believe that it was mere prejudice which had 
raised such a report respecting him; and though 
he did not altogether approve of all Jack’s words 
or ways, yet he foolishly allowed himself to be 
drawn more and more into his company. | 

And latterly, since Harry had got on with his 
learning, he felt more on an equality with Jack 
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than formerly, and liked to be with him in order 
to show off a little, and to display the small 
acquirements of which he was so vain. Jack was 
certainly a sharp, intelligent lad, and he had 

icked up in various ways a good deal of useful 
information, which caused him to be somewhat 
looked up to by those who were more ignorant 
than himself. The pity was that he misused his 
natural quickness, as he misused all the other of 
God's gifts towards him, by not turning them to 
8 good account. 

There was also another reason why Harry and 
Jack were oftener together than formerly. Harry 
had caught from Master Frank whilst he was at 
home the fancy for a seafaring life; and when 
his father laugbed at the idea, and his mother 
scolded him for entertaining it, Harry found 
plenty of sympathy for his new project in Jack, 
who had some longing himself for such a life of 
daring and adventure. But Jack was not quite 
prepared at present to leave home, and Harry’s 
desire to go to sea, if left to itself, would probably 
have passed away as easily as it had come, but 
for an unforeseen circumstance which ere long 
occurred. 

It happened one day that Mr. Raymond sent 
Harry two or three miles off with a letter to a 
ara which contained a large sum of money ; 
a 


rge, at least, to be given into Harry’s care, for 


it amounted to as much as seven or eight pounds. 
It was of particular importance that the letter 
sheuld reach its destination by a certain time, 
and Mr. Raymond being himsclf unable to take 
it, committed it, with manifold charges, into 
Harry’s keeping, and bade him make haste and 
deliver it. 

The only hesitation Mr. Raymond felt in send- 
ing Harry with the letter was on account of his 
careless habits. He had perfect confidence in his 
honesty, knowing how scrupulously he had been 
brought up in that respect, and never having seen 
in him the slightest tendency to appropriate that 
which was not his own. 

Harry little thought, as with a light heart he 
took the letter from his master, scarcely heedin 
his injunctions to carefulness, of all that woul 
happen before he should again hear Mr. Ray- 
mond’s voice, or see the “old shop,” which, now 
that he was so wishful to be a sailor, he regarded 
with something of contempt. 

Halfway through the town he met Jack Spence 
idly strolling about, and incautiously told him 
not only where he was going, but what were the 
contents of the letter he was carrying. Jack was 
a sad thief, although Harry was not aware of it, 
and he no sooner understood how much money 
there was enclosed in that envelope than he had 
a strong desire to obtain possession of it. Instead 
of at once dismissing this thought, as he ought to 
have done, he brooded over it in his own mind, 
seeking for some possible way by which it might 
be ripened into action. He would have proposed 
to Harry that they should ‘‘go shares”’ with the 


money, and then set off together to London, either 
to seek their fortunes there, or to get a berth in 
some vessel that was just ready for sailing ; but 
he knew that Harry would start in horror from 
such a deed, and so Jack was obliged to give up 
that plan, and to trust that something would 
arise in the course of their walk which would 
further his wicked design. 

Sauntering along much more slowly than 
Harry out upon an errand ought to have done, 
the two boys came to a tree near the common, 
and saw at the top of the tree a bird’s nest, which 
had attracted the attention of the youngsters in 
that vicinity. You would have imagined, from 
their eager talk about it, and from their vain 
attempts to reach it, that it was the most im- 
portant thing in the world to get that nest down 
from the tree. 

Harry and Jack of course shared in the enthu- 
siasm of the boys, and Harry, who was a first-rate 
climber, and also very ambitious to win himself a 
name, was easily persuaded to try whether he 
could not succeed where others had failed. 
Hastily flinging off his jacket, into the pocket of 
which he carefully put Mr. Raymond’s letter, he 
gave it to Jack to hold for him against his return. 
Then slowly, but skilfully, he ascended from 
bough to bough, until he seized the nest in tri- 
amoh, and bore it in safety to the ground, amidst 
the shouts of the few spectators. 

Jack was a few pn off, buying a pennyworth 
of apples of an old woman who was passing the 
end of the common, but he ran back directly to 
help Harry on with his jacket, and to make a 
flattering speech about his cleverness. 

Harry's exploit had not occupied much time, 
nor given him much trouble, and he thought his 
popularity cheaply earned ; he had yet to dis- 
cover the very dear price which he had paid for it. 

After a few minutes’ bargaining he parted with 
the nest to Dick Simmonds, for the munificent 
sum of twopence ; and then Jack and he left the 
common, and took the path across the fields, 
walking as fast as they could, and talking at an 
equal rate, until they came to Darnley Hill. It 
was halfway up Darnley Hill where the gentle- 
man resided for whom Mr. Raymond’s letter was 
intended, and Harry, thus reminded of the busi- 
ness with which he had been entrusted, put his 
hand into his pocket for the letter, and drew out 
—nothing ! ? 


SMALL THINGS. 


Every sandbar where frigates founder is but a 
great accretion of grains. A child could turn 
the course of the river at its source, or strangle 
cy young boa-constrictor. Every drop in the 
Atlantic individually contributes to the depth, 
the rush, the roar of Ocean. And just as surely 
does an importance attach to the humblest act of 
the humblest life, 
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THE LESSON BY THE STREAM. 
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“I wonpen,” thought a little boy, While by its rippling tide he lay, 

; As tired of each game and toy, And sleep was closing fast his eyes, 

| He watched a streamlet passing by There seemed to him from out the spray 

: For ever dancing merrily,— A wondrous watery form to rise. 

“ Why does it always run along. A child it seemed of sparkling light, 

For ever singing the same song P— Veiled all around in rainbow hues; 
I cannot think why even here, A crown it wore of shining dews, 
While sunbeams fall so brightly round And gently beamed its ove s0 bright. 
Upon the green and daisied ground, Upon the tase it seemed to sink 
Making the scene so freshly fair ; ith careless grace, and thus to say,— 


Here, where as if to kiss its face 
Those willows bend with tender grace, 


‘ : a j , I thi 
It wiil not rest a little space ? Ge wae oe 7 diley mee 
For even I am tired of play ing, : To tell you why I run away. 
The stream might cease awhile from straying.” I know I’m but a tiny rill, 
| And short my journey, so I try, 
He fell asleep, but still the stream, As best I may, my path to fill, 


With soothing voice and low, Nor let these thirsty banks run dry. 
Was mingled with his childish dream Sometimes a traveller on his way, 


As something living too; Footsore, and almost nigh tojsink, 
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Is pleased awhile by me to stay 

And rest himself beside my brink. 
Sometimes a little sparrow too, 

Or panting hound, is glad to stop, 
And stooping o’er my current blue, 

To sip a little sparkling drop. 
A little further down, a spot 

There is, by which I like to flow, 
For there the blue forget-me-not 

And purest water-lilies grow. 
These greet me with their soft blue eyes, 

And those bloom out in spotless white, 
They look to me for fresh supplies 

To keep them ever fresh and bright. 
Thus even I, though small, you see, 

Can blessings down my passage bring, 
And nothing is too small for me, 

Who am myeelf a little thing. 
To know that I can pleasure give 

I sing with joy as I run by, 
Tis such a happy life to live. 

Now, little boy, good-bye, good-bye.” 


“ Bertie! Bertie! where are you?” 


He sprang up waking,—’twas a dream! 


The summer’s sun its last rays threw 
In rosy light upon the stream ; 


LIKE JESUS, we 


Words by the Editor. 


I want to be like Je-sus, So _ ly and 7 ee . Ber . 


I want to be like Je- sus, So _ fre-quent-ly in ‘prayer: A- 
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no one markedan 


I want to be like Jesus: 
I never, never find 


To any one unkind. 
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I want to be like Jesus, 
Engaged in doing good; 

That He, though persecuted, was So that of me it may be said, 

“TI have done what I could.” 


To meet him ran his little sister, 
But slipping, in her haste, she fell; 
He took her in his arms and kissed her, 
And stroked her hand to make it well. 
And Bertie thought that he would too 
Begin to try, that very day, 
How snuck a little boy coul do 
Instead of living ali for play; 
That, like the streamlet gladdening all, 
And tending e’en the smallest flower, 
His life might as a sunbeam fall 
Upon his home from hour to hour. 


So gentle to each little one, 
Kind and unselfish he became; 
His mother said her little son 
Somehow no longer seemed the same, 
No longer wandering about 
With oft a discontented look, 
Tired of play, inclined to pout, 
Or turning hstlessly a book. - 


Dearly he loved his little stream . 
For the sweet lesson that it taught, 


-. And oft bethought him of the dream H 


Upon that pleasant sunny spot. . 
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ev - er heard Him 
met His Fa- ther 


Alas! I’m not hke Jesus,— 
As any one may see: 

O gentle Saviour, send Thy grace, 
And make me like to Thee.. 
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HORSES IN PALESTINE. 


HORSEs were rarely used in the East in the early 
ages. The patriarchs had none; nor had the 
Israelites any before the time of Solomon. The 
earliest mention of the horse, perhaps, is that 


mace by Job, who gives a graphic description of 


the war-horse. (Chap. xxxix. 19.) We find 
this animal used by the Egyptians, the Canaan- 
ites, and the Philistines, in their armies; but the 
Israelites were forbidden the use of horses. (Deut. 
xvii. 16.) The reasons for this prohibition are 
supposed to have been :—1. To cut off all com- 
merce with Egypt, lest the people should be 
tempted to return to idolatry. 2. To prevent 
them from placing their reliance on cavalry, in- 
stead of confiding in the promised aid of Jehovah. 


_ 3. To discourage the inhuman art and practice of 


war. 4. To save the land from an’ unnecessary 
burden ; its entire surface, both arable and pasture, 
being required for the food of man, to support a 
numerous population. The importance of this 
Jast consideration will appear, when it is stated, 
that the ground required to furnish subsistence 
for one horse, will, when sown with wheat, main- 
tain ten human beings ; and with a mixed crop 
of wheat and potatoes, will supply ample suste- 
nance for double that number. Solomon, how- 
ever, grossly violated this rule ; after his marriage 
with the daughter of Pharaoh, he had 40,000 
stalls of horses which he had purchased from 
Egypt. (1 Kings iv. 26; 2 Chron. ix. 25—28.) 
Afterwards, horses were reckoned a grand pre- 
sent, and riding on them an honour. (Eccles. x. 7.) 
The horses of Egypt were accounted stronger and 
finer than the Syrian. (Isa. xxxi. et God not 
only prohibited the Hebrews to multiply their 
horses, but he ordered Joshua to hough, ham- 
string, or cut the sinews of the legs of all the 
horses of the Canaanites, and to burn their chariots 
with fire : the design, no doubt, being to prevent 
their correspondence with foreigners, or trusting 
in war to their chariots and horsemen. (Deut. 
xvii. 16; Josh. xi. 6.) In this manner David 
served the horses and chariots of Hadadezer, the 
Syrian. (2 Sam. viii. 4, 5.) 

The horses of the East, especially the beautiful 
breed of Arabia, are proverbial for their sagacity 
and attachment to their owners, Living with 
the family, fed by the women, fondled by the 
children, and addressed by their masters in the 
most familiar and endearing language, with them 
instinct, or rather mute intelligence, seems carried 
to the highest pitch. - 

Lamartine gives a characteristic anecdote of one 
of these animals, which was related to him by 
the son of the sheikh of Jericho. ‘*An Arab and 
his tribe had attacked, in the desert, the caravan 
of Damascus ; the victory was complete, and the 
Arabs were already occupied in loading their rich 
booty, when the troops of the Pacha of Acre, 


coming to meet this caravan, fell suddenly upon 


the victorious Arabs, slew a great number of them, 
made the remainder prisoners, and, having tied 
them with cords, conducted them to Acre to pre- 
sent them before the Pacha. Abou-el-Marsch, 
the Arab of whom he spoke, had received a ball 
in his arm during the combat ; as his wound was 
not mortal, the Turks had fastened him on a 
camel, and having obtained possession of his horse, 
led off both horse and horseman. The evening 
before the day on which they were to enter Acre, 
they encamped with their prisoners in the moun- 
tains of Safed; the wounded Arab had his legs 
bound together by a leathern thong, and was 
stretched near the tents where the Turks were 
sleeping. During the night, kept awake by the 
pain of his wound, he heard his horse neigh 
amongst the other horses fastened around the 
tents, according to Oriental usage. He recog- 
nised his neigh, and unable to resist the desire 
of speaking once more to the companion of his 
life, he dragged himself, with difficulty, along the 
ground, by the assistance of his hands and knees, 
and came up to his courser. 

‘*¢ Poor friend,’ said he to it, ‘ what wilt thou 
do amongst the Turks? Thou wilt be immured 
under the arches of a kahn with the horses of an 
aga or pacha; the women and the children 
will no longer bring thee the camel’s milk, 
or the barley of the dhoura in the hollow 
of their hands; thou wilt no longer run free in 
the desert, as the wind of Egypt; thou wilt no 
more divide the waters of the Jordan with thy 
breast, and cool thy skin, as white as their foam; 
therefore, if I remain a slave, remain thou free! 
go, return to the tent, which thou knowest ; say 
to my wife that Abou-el-Marsch will return no 
more, and put thy head under the curtains of-the 
tent to lick the hands of my little children.’ 

‘While speaking thus, Abou-el-Marsch had 
gnawed through with his teeth the cord of goat- 
hair which fetters Arab horses, and the animal 
was free; but seeing its master wounded and 
bound at its feet, the faithful and sagacious steed 
understood by instinct what no language could 
explain to him. He stooped his head, smelt his 
master, and, seizing him with his teeth by the 
leathern thong which he had about his body, 
went off in a gallop and bore him to his tent. On 
arriving, and placing his master on the sand, at 
the feet of his wife and children, the horse expired 
from fatigue. All the tribe wept for him, the 
poets have celebrated him, and his name is cone 
stantly in the mouths of the Arabs of Jericho.” 
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SoLUTION OF THE SIXTH PictTurRE Srory.,: 


It was a dark, dreary winter evening; the moon 
was enveloped in mist, no bright stars spangled 
the heavens, and the wind howled dismally along 
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the moor, threatening to seize the hat of old/| 
Jonathan Benson, who was trudging along, using 


his stout umbrella for a pcr ip Bae The 
evening was so dark that he could hardly see his 


path, and though no believer in the ghosts that 

were said to inhabit the moor on dark winter 

nights, yet Jonathan would not have liked the 

night to overtake him in this dreary place, and 

so he walked on as fast as the darkness would 
rmit. 

Suddenly he thought he saw a light not many 
yards from him. He looked again, yes,—there 
it was, still burning brightly. Jonathan did not 
remember having seen a dwelling in that place 
before, but he felt certain that the light was 
placed in some cottage window, and, grasping his 
umbrella tightly in his hand, he ran with all his 
speed in the. direction of the supposed cottage. 
On, on he ran, and just as he thought he had 
reached the object of his conjectures, he uttered a 
Joud, shrill cry of intense horror, as he felt the 
dark muddy waters of a bog encircle him. His 
wild shrieks for help attracted to the spot a man 
who, with a dog by his side and a lantern in his 
hand, was traversing the moor, and who turned 
aside his steps to see if he could be of any use. 

As he drew nearer, he noticed our old friend 
waving his umbrella and screaming to attract 
attention. The poor dog barked loudly on the 
edge of the. bog, as he saw by instinct that he 
could not goand help, and the rays of the lantern 
shone full on the face of Jonathan, who continued 
loudly vociferating and stretching out his arms. 
The man at once guessed the reason of the disaster, 
as he saw the fickle light shining at a little 
distance, 

‘*Mr. Benson, is that you, who'd have thought 
it! Hold on a little longer and 1’ll fetch help,” 
and off he ran in the opposite direction in search 
of assistance, while poor Jonathan, sticking fast 
in the mud, reproached the treacherous will-o’- 
the-wisp, which was shining and glimmering as if 
to laugh at the poor old fellow’s discomfiture. 

In a short time, that seemed hours to Jonathan, 
the man whom he had before spoken to, came 
back, with his dog and lantern and another man, 
bearing a long roe, while the dog jumped round 
them in evident delight at the attempt to rescue. 
The men threw the rope out towards Jonathan, 
who, eagerly grasping it, was pulled out with great 
difficulty. He made a very feeble attempt to 
walk, but he was so exhausted that he fell, so the 
two kind men lifted him up, and carried him 
across their shoulders, all dripping with wet as he 
was. They soon reached his house, where they 
carried him inside, and, after placing him on a 
bed, left him to sleep off the effects of the shock 
and fright he had received. 

Old Jonathan never forgot to his dying day the 
treacherous will-o’-the-wisp, and often after related 
the story to his young friends. 

ANNIE LOUISA B. (aged 12), 

Cheltenham. 
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Again, several dear friends have sent us their pho- 
tographs. We thank them most cordially; their por- 
traits seem to make us better acquainted with them, 
and we want all our readers to feel that we love them, 
and that they are really our friends, just as much as if we 
had seen and known them for many years. It always 
gratifies us when our readers write to us in a pleasant, 
affectionate manner, and claim the editor as a dear, 
personal friend. We are trying to do them all the 
good in our power, and we want to know that they 
care for us as much as we care for them. Especially 
are we glad that to many a quiet room, where some 
little child lies weak and suffering, our Sunshine 
comes with its genial rays, and is welcomed with bright 
smiles on a pallid countenance, 
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[WILLIE MARRIS AND HIS PARROT. ] 


WILLIE OLIVER: 
A STORY OF THE NESTERTON SCHOOLBOYS. 
By the Author of ‘‘Sotprzr HaRo.p.” 


CHAPTER XXIII.—TuHE Two WI..I1zs. 


Op Nat Wilkins was at work in his garden when 
Willie Oliver ran up the narrow path on the fol- 
lowing Saturday ; but he looked up with a smile, 
and stopped to rest on the top of his spade. 

“Well, my lad, I’se glad to see you again. 
ve been looking out for you often.” 

‘“*T could not come before ; but you see I did 
not forget you and the chicken, as vou said I 
should. 

‘* Well, well, my lad, it was likely you would, 
but I don’t blame you; you've something else 


to do with your money than to give it to old folks 
like me; it wasn’t natural.” 

**But I did give it, you know; at least, I sent 
it,” said Willie, eagerly ; ‘‘you gotit, Nat, didn’t 

ou?” 

. ‘‘What, the half-crown that you promised ? 
Nay, nay, Master Willie, never a bit of it have I 
seen ; but I said to myself, He's like every one 
else, promises easy, but forgets to perform. They 
used to say in my younger days, ‘ Promises are like 
ple-crust, made to be broken,’ and I think it’s 
true enough.” 

Willie looked very sorry, and the tears came 
into his eyes, 

‘‘I am very sorry, Nat. Mr. Bailey said he 
would bring it you ; at least, one of the boys asked 
him to; but I dare say he has been too busy. 
But you will get it, Nat; you are sure to get 
it.” 
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‘“Why, Master Willie, I don’t desire it ; least- 
ways, not from you. Them that killed poor Ruff 
ought to pay for her. But it doesn’t matter,’’ he 
added, with a sigh; ‘*I’m almost past work, and 
me and the lad ll have to go to the workhouse 
some of these days. You'll come in and see my 
Willie? He plains still for the loss of poor 
Ruff.” 

The old man returned to his digging, which 
seemed almost more than his feeble strength could 
accomplish, and Willie went into the cottage. 

The little boy was sitting in the same position 
in which he had found him before, but his head 
was thrown back in the chair, and he was in a 
slight doze. He started, however, at the sound 
of a footstep. 

‘Oh, I thought you were never going to come 
again; you said you would, and you haven't 
been.”’ 

‘‘T camo as soon as I could. How are you, 
Willie ?” 

‘¢ Bad, bad,” replied the boy, with a sullen 


shake of the head, ‘‘and grandfather doesn't care ; 
he goes on digving out yonder as if I ailed}: 


, Fate) 
nothing.” 


‘‘T dare say he would not dig if he wasn’t 
obliged; but I think he does care, Willie.” 
“ You know nothing about it,” was the reply ; 


and Willie Harris buried his face on his arm, as if 


he did not wish to talk any more. 

The aspect of things was not promising; 
evidently his long illness had soured his temper. 
But Willie Oliver had come prepared to amuse 
him if possible, and he was not to be daunted 
by any outward discouragement. 

Mrs. Henderson had provided him with an old 

icture-book and a piece of an old slate that she 
haa found in acloset ; and these he now produced. 

“Look, Willie,” he said, ‘there are some such 
pretty pictures ; won’t you look at them ?” 

What child’s heart is proof against a pretty 
picture ? especially one so little used to them as 
Willie Harris. He looked up with a smile on his 
face, the first Willie had seen there ; and over the 
picture-book they soon grew quite good friends. 
Then Willie drew a house upon the slate—not a 
very first-rate one, certainly—and told the little 
boy to amuse himself when he was gone by trying 
to copy it.”’ 

“T wish you would come every day,” said little 
Willie ; “I have nothing to do or to care for now 
Ruff is gone.” 

‘*T wonder if there is anything you could do?” 
said Willie, meditatively ; for it seemed very sad 
to an active, busy little fellow like him to sit all 
day doing nothing. ‘‘At any rate, Willie,’ he 
added, ‘‘ you have your grandfather to care for.” 

‘Oh, I don’t know that he cares much for me,” 
said the boy, moodily ; ‘‘sometimes I don’t think 
he does.” 

**Oh, but he does, I am sure,” replied Willie 
Oliver, confidently; ‘‘he pities you and loves 
you, I know. But, Willie, wouldn’t you like to 


hear some more of the pretty stories I told you 
about last time ?” 

‘*Yes, well. Is there anything about a 
chicken ?” 

‘‘No, I don’t think there is, Oh yes; not a 
story exactly, but a very nice verse. I can’t just 
remember the words ; haven’t you a Bible ?” 

Willie Harris shook his head. 

‘I don’t know. There is a big book on that 
little shelf yonder, may be that’s one; but it’s no 
use, for neither me nor grandfather can read it.” 

Me and grandfather ! that was Willie Harris ! 
he always thought of himself, always considered 
himself first ; but perhaps we can hardly blame 
him,. when he had so little else to think of but 
himself and his own privations. 

. Willie mounted a chair, and reached to the 
shelf the little boy had pointed out. The big 
book was a Bible—a family one, but covered thick 
with dust, for it had not been taken down for a 
long time. Willie turned over the leaves rapidly, 
and soon found the text he sought: he read it 
aloud to his companion. 

‘* How often would I have gathered thy children 
torether, as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not!” 

‘‘That is Jesus Christ, you know,” he went on, 
by way of explanation. ‘‘ He wants every one to 
love Him, and come to Him, just as the little 
chickens run to the hen; just as Ruff came to 
you for everything it wanted, Willie.’’: 

‘¢ Who's Jesus Christ ?’’ asked Willie Harris. 

‘*Oh, don’t you know? poor Willie! don’t you 
know ?\.. said the elder Willie, in a tone of deep 
sorrow and pity. 

‘* Nopl ‘con't know nothing,” replied the other, 
indifferently. 

‘‘ He is God’s Son,” said Willie, eagerly yet 
reverently ; ‘‘He came down from heaven to die 
for us, that we might go and live with Him for 
ever. But I will read to you about Him here, 
that will tell you better than I can.” 

Again the leaves fluttered till he came to the 
tenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel; and then 
Willie read aloud about ‘‘the good Shepherd, who 
giveth His life for the sheep.” 

“We are His sheep,” again explained Willie ; 
‘*and we may go to Him and ask Him for what- 
ever we want; and though He lives up in heaven 
now, He can hear all we say, and loves to hear us 
pray to Him.” 

It was all new to poor little Willie Harris, and 
he listened attentively. 

‘Would he make my crooked legs straight,’’ 
Ws asked, ‘‘and bring Ruff back again, if I asked 

im?” 

Willie Oliver looked puzzled. 

**T don’t know,” he said at last. ‘He could, 
of course, because He can do everything ; but that 
would be a miracle ; and though He did miracles 
on earth, I don’t think He does now.” 

‘*Then if He won't do that, I don’t just care 
for nothing else ;’’ and the sick boy turned away 
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his head as if he were tired, and did not want to 
talk any more. 

Willie Oliver was silent too, for he was thinking. 
At last he said, — 

“Of course Jesus could make you quite well 
again, Willie, because He can do everything; and 

erhaps He will, if you ask Him. But Mrs. 

arey says that every one has something to bear ; 
so perhaps that is just the way Jesus Christ wants 
you to follow Him. However, He knows all 
about it, and He will help you to bear it, if He 
doesn't take it away.” 

** And I may ask Him just what I like, may 
I?”’ said little Willie, to whom the subject was 
quite new. 

““ Oh yes,” was the reply. ‘‘And He knows 
everything, Willie; He knows all about your 
pain and your lonely life.” 

At that moment, old Nat, who had been listen- 
ing some minutes at the door unperceived, entered 
the cottage. 

‘“So you have got the big old book, Master 
Willie ; it used to belong to my old mother, and 
it reminds me of the time when I was a little lad 
like you. It’s many a long day since I heard a 
word out of it.” 

“* Shall I read to you out of it?” asked Willie, 


eagerly. 

AY, do, if you please.” 

And Willie read over again the chapter he had 
been reading to the little boy, about the Shepherd 
and the sheep. 

The old man listened attentively. 

*‘ It’s beautiful reading ; I wish my Willie there 
could read it.” 

‘* He might, I am sure he might. Come, Willie, 
here are some letters in this picture-book, try and 
learn them.”’ 

Little Willie Harris was not a very apt scholar, 
but his young teacher succeeded in teaching him 
the first two letters of the alphabet. 

As he rose to go, Willie remembered the half- 
crown. 

**Don’t you trouble about it, Master Willie,” 
the old man said; ‘*I don’t want your money, 
thank ye all the same. But if you would come 
sometimes and read out of my mother’s old book, 
I would be greatly obliged to you.” 

Willie promised to do so whenever he could, 
but not the less did he feel concerned about the 
money. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—TuHE Liz Direct. 


WHEN Willie got back to Beech Grove he went 
in search of Hugh Vernon, whom he found in his 
favourite place and position, stretched full length 
under a tree, with a book open before him,—a 
fresh library book which he had obtained that 
day, and which he had taken the precaution to 
cover with brown paper. 

‘* Hugh, please, are you quite sure you gave 
that little parcel of mine to Mr. Bailey ?” 


**No, I told you I didn’t. I never saw him.” 

‘** But you left it for him, Hugh ?” 

Hugh replied by another question,— 

“ Hasn’t your old man got it ?” 

‘*No, he has never seen anything of it.” 

A smile passed over Hugh’s face, which he still 
kept bent over his book. 

“You are easily gulled, Oliver, I must say. 
Of course the old man would tell you he had never 
received your money, but it does not at all follow 
that he hasn’t ; he probably hoped to get another 
half-crown out of you.” 

Willie looked grave, and did not answer the 
suggestion for a minute. Then he said, slowly,— 

‘*No, I don’t think old Nat would do that. He 
said he did not want anything from me at all. 
Those who killed poor Ruff ought to pay for her, 
he said.” | 

Hugh winced a little at that. 

‘*] wish you had not bothered me at all about 
it,” he exclaimed, angrily; ‘‘really you make as 
much fuss as if it had been a five-pound note 
instead of half-a-crown! Mr. Bailey has some- 
thing else to do than dance attendance on your 
whims and fancies !’”” : 

‘*But you are sure Mr. Bailey got it, Hugh?” 
persisted Willie, in the most pleading tone; ‘‘ you 
gave it to one of your sisters to give to him, 
didn’t you ?” 

‘*Yes. Now be off; and don’t pester me any 
further about it.” 

There! he had done it! Hugh had done what 
he never remembered to have done before, told a 
direct lie.—given a downright false answer to 
Willie’s question; the equivocations he had 
hitherto resorted to had Jain lightly on his con- 
science, but this was a different thing, and Hugh 
trembled at what he had done; and yet “the boy 
had bothered him so he could not get out of it 
without.” 

But if, when his mother warned him before 
leaving home, she had told him of this, he would 
have indignantly denied the charge as impossible, 
Ah, the first false step, where will it lead to?” 

Poor Willie turned away sorry and disappointed. 
The loss of the half-crown was a great deal to 
him, though it seemed little to Hugh; and he 
had no hope now of ever hearing of it again. He 
thought Hugh must be right, and that Mr. Bailey, 
among his numerous engagements, great and 
small, had quite forgotten his little business; or 
else, which was more likely, that Hugh’s sister 
had never given him the parcel: that old Nat 
had received it he never for a moment thought 
possible. 

But there was one thing that comforted Willie, 
the thought of his usual talk with Mrs. Carey on 
the morrow; for Mrs. Henderson had told him 
that she was rather better again, and would be 
able to have him with her. 

But when the little boy took his accustomed 
place at her side, even his childish eyes were 
struck with the change her late severe attack of 
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illness had made in her. But she welcomed him |to be more than kind, to love him. The little 


with her own bright smile, and said she was quite 
ready to listen to what he had to say. 

So Willie nestled beside her, and began to tell 
her of all that had interested him during the last 
two weeks. It was not much Mrs. Carey could 
say in reply; but Willie was sure of her loving 
sympathy in it all, so he prattled on without 
needing many answers. 

He was still eagerly ee when Dr. Carey 
entered the room. The little boy had lost much 
of the awe and fear with which the master had 
inspired him, still he stopped short in his story, 
and was silent. 

Dr. Carey came up to his wife, and, bending 
over her, took her hand without a word. 

‘< Willie,” he said, turning round upon the boy, 
‘‘go away; you are tiring Mrs. Carey with your 
chatter.” 

‘*No, no, indeed, Alfred,” said Mrs. Carey, 
stretching out her other hand to Willie, ‘‘1 like 
to have him here.” 

** He has been here quite long enough. Goaway 
now, Willie.” 

And Willie went, but it was with a heavy 
heart ; the pleasantness of the afternoon was all 
gone, There was a great deal more he wanted 
to say to Mrs. Carey, and two or three questions 
he wished to ask her. Jlowever, he tried to bear 
tho disappointment bravely, and, taking a book, 
sat down in the corner of the schoolroom to read. 

‘*My darling,” said Dr. Carey, when he had 
gone, ‘‘that little fellow has quite tired you. 
You are feverish,” he added, as he laid his fingers 
lightly on her wrist; ‘‘he must not come any 
more if this is the consequence.” 

*¢ But I like to have him; and you will indulge 
your wife in her wishes, Alfred; it won't be for 
long.” 

A contraction of pain passed across Dr. Carey’s 


‘* Louisa, why will you talk so? You do not 
know what torture it is to me.” 

‘Dear Alfred ”—and the wife’s hand was fondly 
drawn down her husband's cheek—‘‘ 1 would not 
willingly give you pain; but I must speak of it. 
And it does not make it any nearer or more certain 
to talk of it, dear. My long illness seems drawing 
to a close, and I cannot be sorry, except for your 
sake, and the pain and grief of parting from you. 
This last has ean a very severe attack, and you 
know the doctor said my strength would not carry 
me through another such.” 

**T know,” said Dr. Carey, with averted face. 
‘But why talk of it, dearest? we will hope it 
will be long before you have such another.” 

‘*'We cannot tell, dear. And why do I talk of 
it ? because I want you to get accustomed to the 
idea of parting with me before that parting comes. 
And there is one thing I want to talk to you 
about,— Willie Oliver. Alfred, he has taken the 
place in my heart of our lost Bertie; and I want 
you to promise to be kind to him for my sake: 
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fellow is lonely in your big school: he is the 
youngest, and he wants some of the loving tender- 
ness of home.” 

** And he has had it from you, Louisa.” 

‘*T have given him what I could, and it has 
been a pleasure to have his bright young face 
beside me. But you can do more, Alfred.” 

‘‘And so make the other lads jealous, eh ?’’ 
said Dr. Carey, with a sad smile. 

oe I don’t think you need neccs:arily do 
that.” 

‘‘Well, my darling, I will see what I can do. 
Little Willie is a good boy, and has been well 
trained; I will care for and watch over him for 
your sake.” 

And then the talk of the husband and wife 
passed on to other subjects with which we have 
nothing to do. 


CHAPTER XXV.—‘‘ Pretry POL.” 


A DAY or two afterwards Willie was summoned to 
Mrs. Carey’s room. 

She gave him a smiling welcome, and then told 
him to look round and see if there was anything 
different from usual. Yes, it did not take much 
looking round. Willie’s eye had been caught as 
soon as he entered by a tall round thing standing 
on a table in the window, covered by a cloth. 

**'You may take off the cover, Willie.” 

Willie did so, and disclosed to view a large 
birdcage, occupied by a splendid blue and green 
parrot, which, immediately the cover was removed, 
began to call out, ‘‘ Pretty Poll, pretty Poll!” 

Willie clapped his hands in an ecstasy of delight. 

‘‘Oh, Mrs. Carey, what a beauty !” 

‘*Suppose it was yours, Willie, what should 
yon do with it ?”’ 

Willie eyed the bird for some minutes with 
wondering, longing eyes. 

‘*T think it would be a dear, delightful com- 
panion for poor little lonely Willie Harris,’’ he 
said at last. 

‘‘Just what I thought, Willie,” replied Mrs. 
Carey; ‘Sand I got it for you to give hi But 
would you not like to keep it yourself? you may, 
if you wish.” 

Willie turned from the bird, and nestled up to 
his friend. 

‘*T have you,” he said; ‘* Willie shall have 
pretty Poll.” 

‘*That is right, my darling. Always keep a 
pure, unselfish spirit, dear Willie, and you will 
never long be unhappy; there is a true and holy 
pleasure in ministering to the wants of others, 
even at the loss of our own wishes. Now find 
Dr. Carey for me, and let us see when we can 
allow you to take Poll to your little friend.” 

Willie ran eagerly. for the master; but Dr. 
Carey, when he came, said that Willie must try 


and wait until Saturday; it was too far to go 
when there was no holiday, and he could not 
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allow lessons to be interfered with, even for Willie 
Harris. So Willie was obliged to curb his im- 
tience, and thereby learnt a more important 
esson—that of cheerfully giving up his own will— 
than the schoolroom books could teach him. 

Bat Saturday came at last, though Willie 
thought: it was very long in arriving; and he ran 
j oyfully, as soon as dinner was over, to Mrs. Carey’s 
room, where the parrot had been kept. But there 
came a difficulty; the cage and the bird were 
much too heavy for Willie to carry all that way 
alone ; he soon solved it, however, by determining 
to ask Jack Parker to accompany him. 

Cecil Vernon was by when Willie made his 
request, and he answered before Parker had time 
to do fo. 

‘* No, he can’t. Jack and I are going for a long 
ramble in the fields, —aren’t we, Jack ?” 

** Yes, we were going to make a jolly afternoon 
of it. Cecil and I and Saunders were going black- 
berrying, Willie. Come along with us; never 
mind that little lad.” 

Willie looked very much disappointed. 

‘<Qh, no, I can’t indeed. I must take poor 
Willie his parrot. I must try to carry it by 
myself.” 

‘¢ Why, he does not know abont it; next week 
would do just as well, and I could go with you 
then, but all the finest blackberries will be gone 
before another Saturday. So come, Willie; you 
shall have half what I gather, if you will. And 
I am sure you are fond of blackberries.” 

‘*'Yes; Peggie and I used to gather a great 
many last year. But I can’t come to-day, Jack ; 
Willie Harris will expect me.” 

‘* Don’t try to persuade him, pray!” broke in 
Cecil. ‘*I am sure we can do very well without 
him, if he doesn’t want to come. Come along, 
Jack ; let’s go and ask mother Henderson for a 
good big basket.”’ 

‘sBut you would like to go, wouldn’t you, 
Willie ?’’ said Jack again. 

‘* Yes, very much,” was the reply. ‘‘ But I 
can’t to-day.” | 

‘©I am sorry, I wish you could;” and then 
Parker ran after Cecil. 

Willie was certainly much disappointed. He 
had quite calculated upon Jack being able and 
willing to go with him; and now there was this 
blackberry gathering, a thing which Willie would 
have greatly enjoyed, could he have gone. And 
could he not ? 

As Jack said, Willie Harris knew nothing about 
the parrot; would not another week do quite as 
well? No; Willie was sure he ought to take it 
that day, but the pleasure he had expected was 
all gone; he wanted to go with the others, and 
only the inward conviction that it would not be 
right to do so withheld him. 

He was still standing where the two boys had 
left him, the tears coming up into his eyes and 
slowly stealing down his cheeks, when Parker's 
hand was laid on his shoulder. 


“Come, Willie, won't you go?” he said. 

But Willie still repeated his refusal as decisively 
as he had done at first. 

‘*Why, you are a sturdy little chap, you won't 
give in a bit. Where is this respectable parrot? 
ee I will take him to his owner that is to 


Willie’s eyes glistened. 

““Oh, Jack, will you really go with me? but I 
thought you wanted to go with Cecil black- 
berrying. 

**So did you, for that matter. But Cecil and 
Saunders are going alone, and I am as well away, 
may be; for Cec is a rare hand at getting into 
scrapes. So run away and fetch this wonderful 
bird, Willie.” 

Willie needed no further bidding, and he soon 
returned with Poll and its cage. He was quite 
happy again; for a walk with Parker would be 
quite as pleasant as the blackberry gathering, not 
to mention the surprise to Willie Harris at the 
end of it. 

And Jack enjoyed it too; he had given up his 
own wishes that Willie might not be disappointed, 
and he was tasting the pleasure of self-denial. It 
was a glorious September afternoon. Parker 
carried the cage most of the way; now and then 
he let the little boy have it, but not for long. 

At last they arrived at old Nat’s cottage. The 
old man was digging in his garden, as he had 
been the previous Saturday; he looked up with 
a smile on his face when he saw Willie. 

**T thought you would come; my little lad has 
been wearying after you. But what’s this?” he 
added, seeing the burden Parker was bearing. 

‘*Oh, I have brought it for Willie, instead of 
poor Ruff ; it will make him a nice pet, won’t it?” 

“Pet ! why the lad “Il just be driven wild by 
the sight of it, he'll be that ag EN And it’s 
a fine parrot, upon my word ; it ’ll be better than 
ten Ruffs for my little Willie. It has cost more 
than the half-crown, I reckon, Master Willie,” 
and there was a sly twinkle in his eye. 

“Oh, I did not buy it,’ was the reply; “ao, 
kind lady gave me it for Willie. But come, Jack, 
let us take it in.” 

“*Nay, I am not going in, Willie; you take it, 
I shall stay outside.’’ 

Willie followed Nat into the cottage. 

Little Willie Harris was in his old place, looking 
almost as if he had never moved from it since the 
last Saturday; but his eye brightened, as his 
grandfather’s had done, when he saw Willie. 

But when the pene in its beautiful cage was 
displayed before his wondering eyes, and when 
he understood it was for him, his surprise and 
joy were greater than even Willie had expected. 

e hardly knew how to express his pleasure, not 
being able to jump and dance about as other 
children would have done under similar circum- 
stances; but after a minute’s contemplation of 
his new treasure, he threw his arms round the 
‘neck of its giver, and kissed him. 
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Willie Oliver was quite satisfied with the re- 
ception his present had met with; and the two 
boys amused themselves some time with the bird. 

Pretty Poll was shy at first, and eyed his new 
master with a knowing look as it sat on its perch, 
as if it hardly knew what to make of him; but 
by and by it began to play through its hoop, 
and put its claws through the bars of its cage, 
and utter the few sentences it had learnt. 

Willie Harris clapped his hands delightedly 
when Poll began to talk; he had never scen or 
heard of such a thing before as a bird talking, 
and he declared it would be a most delightful 
companion, and he should teach it to say such a 
great many things. The poor little sick boy's 
face had grown several degrees brighter since the 
advent of pretty Poll. 

But by and by, when the excitement had some- 
what cooled down, Willie inquired if his little 
pupil remembered the two letters he had taught 

im. Oh yes, he remembered, and was eager to 
learn some more. So Poll was covered up for a 
season, that it might not disturb the lesson ; and 
when the next two letters were firm in the little 
boy’s mind, old Nat asked if Willie would not 
give them something out of his mother’s book 
again. 

Gladly Willie complied, and reverently opening 
the large Bible, he read the story of our Saviour’s 
birth in Bethlehem. Both his hearers listened 
attentively. At first little Willie was rather 
attracted towards his new possession, but soon 
the sacred story drew his attention, and he too 
listened with earnest eyes. 

No one spoke for a minute when Willie closed 
the book, and he himself was the first to break 
the silence. | 

‘‘Jesus loved us, or else He would not have 
done that,”’ he said, simply. ‘* And He loves us 
just as much now, and will listen to us when we 
pray to Him.” 

And then he went on in his own earnest way to 
talk of the Saviour whom he loved; to tell the 
old man and the little child the thinys his good 
father had taught him. And to little Willie 
Harris the words of truth fell like balm on his 
weary spirit, and he felt how delightful it must 
be to have a Friend in heaven who knew all pain 
he suffered, as no earthly friend could. 

But soon the large Bible was put on the shelf 
again; and the parrot was uncovered, and laughed 
its strange laugh to be at liberty again. But 
before Willie went away, the little boy put his 
arms round his neck, and whispered, — 

““T have asked Jesus every day to bring poor 
Ruff to life again; don’t you think He has sent 
Poll instead ?”’ 

‘¢Yes,” replied Willie, ‘‘papa says that is 
always the way God does ; if He does not give us 
just what we ask for, He gives something a great 
deal better.” 

But what had become of Jack Parker all this 
whilo? As soon as Willie and the old man had 
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disappeared within the cottage, he took up old 
Nat’s spade, and set to work vigorously to dig the 
ground that was almost too much for the old 
man’s strength. But at last he paused to rest ; 
and hearing Willie’s voice through the open door, 
he stole to the window and looked in, unperceived 
by the three occupants of the cottage, who were 
too intent on their employment to observe him. 

At first there was a smile on his face, but as he 
listened, to Willie’s earnest reading, that passed, 
and was succeeded by a slight sigh. He was back 
again to his spade and his digging, however, when 
Willie and the old man came out. 

Willie ran up to him. 

‘‘Oh, Jack, how very good of you to dig all 
that !—isn’t it good of him, Nat ?”’ 

‘* Ay, very ; you've done a famous piece, young 
master; and my old back that’s bad with the 
rheumatics will thank you. All boys ain’t given 
to mischief, I see.” 

‘*T hope not, Nat,” was Jack’s reply. ‘‘I shall, 
may be, come and dig for you again some time.”’ 

‘“‘Thank ye, sir. And thank you, Master 
Willie ; you’ve done my little lad a power of good, 
he hasn't been half so fretful like since you've 
been to see us.” 

‘‘T am very glad,” replied Willie, as he ran 
after Jack, who had set out on his way homewards. 

Parker was very silent most of the way; he 
was thinking, and his little companion was the 
subject of his thoughts. At last, as they neared 
Beech Grove, he turned and said, — 

‘¢ Willie, there’s not many lads like you; very 
few of us—in fact, none of us—at Beech Grove 
would have cared to spend a whole holiday after- 
noon as you have done,” 

‘*Oh, yes, they would if they knew how 
pleasant it was. And you have, Jack.” 

‘*Yes; but it was to please you, nothing else ; 
besides, I have not done what you have done. 
You would have liked to keep that fine parrot for 
yourself, now, wouldn’t you?” 

‘* Yes,’ replied Willie, softly; ‘‘but I had 
rather Willie Harris had it. You know ‘it is 
more blessed to give than to receive ;’ papa says 
those words ought always to keep us from being 
selfish.” 

Jack was silent. He felt there was a higher 
motive for little Willie’s conduct than he could 
understand as yet. 


ARCHIE MARSTON IN MADEIRA. 
' In Taree Parts.— Part. SECOND. 


THE books were put away, and they were waiting 
now for dinner to be laid. Archie had his pencil 
and his paper in his hand, for he used to try and 
put the lines down upon paper that seemed to 
oe so marked in the picture nature spread before 

im. 

‘‘Oh, mamma, if I could only get that little 
iece upon my paper,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ just that 
ttle piece, I would not mind the rest.” 
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‘¢ What little piece?” asked his mamma, and 
laid her needle down. 

‘© Oh, look, mamma, that bit, just from where I 
am sitting, it is like a great green frame of oak 
leaves round a picture; do you see? First, the 
oaks, then that space between them, and the 
leaves all round, and look through it ; oh, do stoop, 
mamma, the green hills, the little white quintas 
off there with the sun upon them, shining like 
stars on the dark slope, and our great gorge there 
to the left, and then,—oh, mamma, did you ever 
see it look so blue, so deep, deep blue, so beauti- 
ful, —that one straight line of sea?” 

Marcellino appeared just at that moment with 
the tray. 

‘¢ Well, I suppose I must try it another time,” 
said Archie, rather sadly putting away his paper. 
**T must go and wash my hands for dinner now ; 
but, mamma’’—and the bad news came again into 
Archie’s head, as he saw Marcellino then prepar- 
ing to lay the dinuer. 

“* Well, Archie ?”” 

**Do you know, mamma, the cholera has come 
to Funchal ?” 

‘*The cholera !” and Mrs. Marston’s face turned 
very pale. 

** Yes, mamma; Marcellino says so.” Marcel- 
lino repeated to Mrs. Marston what he had told to 
Archic, and Archie stood and listened to it all 

ain. 

- ©©Tt is very likely quite unfounded,” said Mrs. 
Marston, ‘‘such stories always grow; I don’t 
think it is at all likely to be true; we shall hear 
this evening when the doctor comes.” 

‘* You don’t think it’s true, mamma ?”’ 

‘*No, dear,” said Mrs. Marston ; ‘‘ amongst the 
people the least thing is sometimes made so much 
of. I dare say the troops are ill, but I do not 
think it is the cholera; it is most unlikely that 
we should not have heard of it.” 

‘* Oh, well, I hope it is not true,’’ cried Archie, 
jumping up and running off to wash his hands. 

‘* Archie,” his mamma called after him. 

‘¢ Yes, mamma.” 

‘¢ Don’t jump and heat yourself, my boy, and 
don’t stand in the draught up-stairs, between the 
door and window ; I don’t wish you to take cold.” 

¢¢ Mamma ¢s frightened,’ said Archie to him- 
self, as he went up-stairs. 

While Archie was away Mrs, Marston ques- 
tioned Marcellino more particularly about what 
he had heard in town, and Marcellino told her it 
was indeed much more than a report ; that be had 
heard it a full week before, but he had not told it, 
not wishing to alarm his senora uselessly, but now 
he Knew that it was true, and the illness was 
spreading, and some persons even outside the 
town had been taken ill and died. 

Mrs. Marston tried to look cheerful when 
Archie came back again, and she helped him to 
his dinner, and said, — 

'¢*There, Archie, there is some of your favourite 
dish, chicken with tomato sauce.”’ 


Archie thanked his mamma, and was just going 
to begin, when he suddenly laid down his knite 
and fork, and said, *‘ Look there, mamma !”’ 

Close beside them was standing a little girl about 
Archie’s age, her long dark hair hanging un- 
combed about her shoulders, and her great brown 
eyes fixed hungrily on Archie’s plate. She wore 
no shoes or stockings, and had come so noise- 
lessly along the garden walk, and round the tent 
to where the dinner-table stood, that neither 
Archie nor his mamma had heard a sound. 

‘What do you want, my poor little child?” 
asked Mrs. Marston, for she spoke Portuguese 
easily with the people. 

‘*T am very hungry,” replied the little girl. 

‘‘May I give her this?” asked Archie, and in 
another moment the little girl was seated on the 
step before the door, with the steaming plate upon 
her lap, her dark eyes raised every now and then 
half laughingly to Archie’s face, and then again 
looking down into the plate, and the long black 
lashes falling like fringes over her sunburnt 
cheeks, 

‘‘Much obliged, senora,” she said, as she 
finished and laid down the plate beside her and 
prepared to go, 

“But tell me now, little girl,” said Mrs. Mar- 
ston, ‘‘where do you come from ? and how is it 
that you were so hungry ?”’ 

**] live near St. Martinho,” said the child, 
‘fand father died last night, and mother is very 
ill, and there is no one to make breakfast or any- 
thing to eat, and I came up here because IJ had to 
go to Senor Luiz to get some medicine for my 
mother; he would have given me something to 
a but he was not at home, and so I came on 

ere,” 

‘“*Is your mother very ill?” 

‘Oh yes, senora,” said the child, now beginning 
to cry ; ‘‘oh, she’ll die if I don’t get the medicine 
quick,—I must run. Good-bye, senora; much 
obliged, senora.”’ 

Mrs. Marston stopped the child a moment, 
while Archie ran into the house and got some rice 
and other things which she thought the poor sick 
woman would be allowed to take. 

‘‘There, dear,’ she said, as she gave them to 
the little girl, ‘‘take that to your mother, and 
come back when you want food or anything 
again.” 

The little girl curtseyed and ran off, and Mrs. 
Marston and Archie watched her as she went 
patter, patter, with her little bare feet along the 
avenue towards the gate. 

Archie’s appetite was gone. ‘‘ Mamma,” he 
said, “I cannot eat, please do not ask me, some- 
thing chokes me here.” 

The dinner was removed, and Archie drew his 
chair close to his mother’s side; they both sat 
silent for some time. At length Archie spoke, — 

‘* Mamma, I should not like to die.” 

‘* Are you afraid, Archie?” 

‘*No, mamma, I am not afraid ; I have so often 
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thought of death when you were ill. I was, 
afraid you were going to be taken from me, that ' 
was all; but I felt quite sure that you would goto | 
heaven, because you are so good ; and I thonght: 
about it all so often that 1 got not to be frightened 

when people spoke of death.” 

‘* Archie dear, it is because God is good that we | 
need not be afraid. No one here on earth, not | 
even the very best, is always good, and it is only 
because God is good that we need have no fear.”’ 

‘‘T understand, mamma, and I am not afraid ; 
hut oh, I do not want to die!’’ and Archie laid his 
head on his mother’s lap, and sobbed. 

‘*God can spare us from this illness, and will, 
too, if He sees it good,” said Mrs. Marston, 
stroking his fair head soothingly. 

“Oh, mamma, pray, pray that I may not die. : 
Oh, mamma, I cannot leave you, I could not bear 
to leave you all alone; no one to watch by you 
and nurse you, no one to run your messages, no 
one to love you the way your little boy loves you. 
Oh, dear, darling mamma, pray that 1 may not 
have to leave you.” 

Mrs. Marston tried to calm her little boy, but 
she did not feel very calm herself; it was only by 
speaking of God’s love and calling up His promises 
of help that she could find comfort for herself 
or for her child. 

‘‘Mamma,” said Archic, after a little time, 
‘‘we may pray not to die, mayn’t we?” 

‘*Certainly, Archie ; do you remember Heze- 
kiah?” 

‘*Oh yes, mamma, and then all the sick people 
that used to come to Jesus. Jesus was not angry 
with them, was He? I don’t remember His ever 
being angry with them for asking to be made 
well, or fur asking for their friends.” 

‘*Never, Archie, Jesus never turned away or 
rebuked any one for that.”’ 

‘*Except,—oh, don’t you remember, mamma, 
the poor woman who was not a Jewess ?” 

‘*But in the end, Archie, her prayer was 
granted ; her child was made well, my boy ;” and 
Mrs. Marston stooped and kissed itis little face 
where the traces of tears were already disappear- 
ing. ‘*And sometimes, Archie,” she said, ‘the 
answer to our prayer is given us in a different way 
from what we have expected ; we get something 
better than we asked, but always, Archie, always 
in one way or another God does give us an answer 
to our prayers.” 

‘* But I only want my prayer to be answered in 
one way; I want not to die, I want to stay here 
with you and bealwayswith you. Will you pray 
for that, mamma ?” 

‘*Yes, dear, adding if it be God’s will, and 
praying that both you and I may be taught al- 
ways to love God’s will, whatever it may be.” 

Archie was not quite satisfied. ‘‘ Mamma,” he 
asked again, ‘‘ when we are sick and pray to be 
made well, if we really believe while we are pray- 
ing that God will make us well, don’t you think 
He will do it.” 


**T do, dear.” 

Marcellino and Manuel, the garden boy, came 
now with the palanquin, and Archie got his 
mamma’s bonnet and shawl, and Rita helped her 
to get into the palanquin. Then Archie laid the 
light covering over her feet, and the bearers raised. 
the pole on which the palanquin was swung 
gently to their shoulders, Marcellino hehind and 
Manuel in front, and they all moved off for the 
afternoon airing, Archie running alorg at fis 
mamma's side. 

Mrs. Marston did not care to pass the gates 
that day, so they went up and down the avenues, 
and stopped sometimes to look at the reflection of 
the slanting rays of the evening sun on those three 
rocky islands called ‘ Desertas,” to the north-east 
of Madeira, that stand up so bold and rugged 
from the ocean, with their outline cut sharp and 
clear against the evening sky. 

Then Marcellino told how no one but wild 
homeless people, who had run away from justice 
or escaped from prison, lived upon those islands, 
and how they had no water there, but were 
obliged to wait till some boat brought it from 
Madeira, and how they had their signs to tell 
their friends in Funchal what they wanted, one 
bonfire lighted on the shore, to say they had no 
water, two to tell they were in want of food, and 
three to say some one of them had died. - - 

So they walked up and down and listeued to 
Marcellino’s tales, till the time came for them to 
go in before the heavy dews began to fall. They 
turned to come towards the house, just at the top 
of the stable hill, and here they had to leave the 
soft pathway of red earth, where the bearers 
walked, to make their step more gentle and the 
motion less for Mrs. Marston. A tree had been 
cut down and laid across the way, and the bearers 
had to go on the paved roadway in the middle. 
It was paved with little oval stones, close set 
together in fancy patterns, pretty enough to look 
at but sometimes very slippery to walk upon ; in 
the hot summer weather the surface of the stones 
looked bright and polished, and they were as 
smooth to walk upon as the waxed floor that 
Archie still remembered in the hall at home. 

Scarcely two paces had been made when 
Manuel's foot slipped from him, and the palanquin, 
left unsupported now iu front, fell down and for- 
ward suddenly upon the ground. H. F. 
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[DAISY BRINGING SAD NEWS TO MES. DENHAM.] 


easy at his delay, thinking that for some reason 
he had been detained for the message, and would 


By the Author of “Dora Sexwyy,” “ERnust be back presently. 


Witton,” &c. 


Cuaprer XVIII.—A Time or TRovste. 


ONE, two, nearly three 
had not returned to Mr. 


wait for an answer from the gentleman to whom he 


But when another half-hour rolled by, and 
Harry was still absent, Mr. Raymond was natu- 
rally alarmed, and concluded that something 
serious had occurred to hinder him. He must 
either have met with some accident and have been 


hours passed, and Harry | carried off to the hospital, or else he had lost the 
Raymond’s. He was to| letter and was afraid to come and confess it. 


Mr. Raymond would have set off to look after 


was sent, and his master did not at first feel un-|the boy, but he was confined to the house by 
K 
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rheumatic gout ; and his wife, who had been dis- 
turbed in the night through attending to him, 
had been taking rest in her own room since their 
dinner-hour. So Mr. Raymond told Daisy his 
fears about Harry, and sent her on to Mrs, Den- 
ham’s to make inquiry about him, supposing that 
he had most likely gone home to his mother to 
tell her his misfortune, and to consult her as to 
what he should do in such an emergency. 

Daisy and Winifred were both very much trou- 
bled by the news. There was not only the loss of 
the money—supposing it were lost, of which there 
could be very little doubt,—but there was also 
Harry’s heedlessness to grieve over. For unless 
he had been playing about, or otherwise loitering 
on his way, he could not very well have dropped 
the letter. 

‘‘And it was wrong,” said Daisy, ‘‘when he 
was charged to make haste and to take care of the 
sauna to allow himself to be hindered by any- 


ed 


‘*7T am so sorry,” said Winifred, ‘‘ because he 
was getting on much better than he used to do, 
and now papa will be soangry with him that I am 
afraid he will send him away.” 

‘“‘Yes; and even if he lets him stay,”’ said 
Daisy, ‘it would be such a long, long time 
before he would be able to trust him again.” 

Daisy went as quickly as she could to Mrs. 
Denham’s, but found the reality worse than their 
expectations. Harry had not been home, nor had 
his mother heard anything of him. She was at 
first surprised by Daisy’s inquiries, but when she 
learnt the number of hours that had elapsed since 
Harry left the shop, and how much money the 
letter had in it, she was very much concerned. 
She put on her bonnet and shawl immediately, 
that she might accompany Daisy back to Mr. 
Raymond’s, and then go in search of her boy. 

Mr. Raymond could not of course give her any 
particulars except what Daisy had already fur- 
nished her with, but it seemed a relief to her to 
ere to him about it, and to express her hope 
that even if the letter were lost some one might 
pick it up who would be honest enough to forward 
it to the owner. -. 

“It is a pity the boy did not return at once 
when he discovered the loss,” said Mr. Raymond, 
** because then I could have adopted some means 
for recovering the money.” 

‘*T cannot account for his not coming home,” 
said Mrs. Denham, ‘‘for whenever he is in any 
trouble he always runs to his mother for help.” 

It was no wonder that Harry always ran to his 
mother for help, since he was always sure of 
getting it. However much he might be to blame, 
she always pitied him, comforted him, and screened 
him from punishment. Whether she acted wisely 
in so doing is another matter. 

Without wasting any more time in talking Mrs. 
Denham hurried off to find Harry. As she went 
along she looked all ways, and made all possible 
inquiries, but there were no signs of her boy, and 
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nobody could give her any information respecting 
him. There was so little remarkable about an 
errand-boy in a brown jacket and grey trousers, 
that he was scarcely likely to be noticed by 
strangers, and though she ‘called upon two or 
three acquaintances whose dwellings lay in that 
direction, they were equally ignorant of his move- 
ments. He had not called upon them, neither 
had they seen him pass by. 

Mrs. Denham retraced her quick, wearying 
walk, and hurried home again, thinking that 
Harry in his fright might have hidden himself for 
a time and be now returned home again; but 
Harry was not there. He had not been indoors. 
Her husband had come from his work, and she 
was obliged to tell him of Harry’s absence, and to 
ask him what was to be done. 

John Denham was very much vexed by his 
boy’s carelessness, and he spoke of it in such 
strong terms that his wife tried to soften him 
down a little. | 

‘‘Don’t be too hard on him, John,’ she said. 
‘*T am so sorry about the money, if Harry has 
lost it, as you can be; but still accidents wilk 
happen, you know.” 

‘* Accidents !’’ repeated her husband, ‘yes, 
but you don’t call it an accident to drop such a 
letter as that? If he had been‘a little child that 
did not understand the value of money, nor how 
to take care of anything, there might be some ex- 
cuse for him, but for a boy. of:his age to abuse 
the confidence that was placed:in him, —why, it’s 
unpardonable !”’ de 

‘‘ Wait till] we have heard his story,” urged 
Mrs. Denham, ‘‘he maynot beso much to blame 
as you imagine.” 

‘*T wish I could think so. He would not 
have hesitated to come home if that were the 
case. 

‘*7_ do so hope nothing has happened to him,” 
sheexclaimed. ‘‘I begin now to feel quite uneasy 
about him.” 

‘*Nonsense! The young rascal is safe enough 
somewhere, no doubt.”’ 

“I will go round to Ned Gray’s and Willy 
Garnett’s,” she said, ‘perhaps one of them may 
have seen him.” 

‘*You just sit down aa and keep yourself 
quiet,’ said John, roughly but kindly, “and EI 
will look for the boy ; he'll soon turn up now, 
don’t you fear.” 

**But you won’t be harsh with him, John ?” 
she pleaded. 

‘* He deserves more than he'll get while his 
mother’s alive to take his part, I reckon,” said 
John, with a half-smile; so his wife knew that 
for her sake he would be merciful to Harry’s mis- 
deeds, and, relieved on this point, she sat down as 
she had been told to do, to rest herself. For 
though such a strong, robust-looking woman, she 
was excitable and easily made anxious ; and now 
her head ached, and she was trembling all over 
through her suspense about Harry. 
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John Denham, as he said, had not much doubt | I'd done my business there, and had had half a 


about finding Harry; but after wandering about 
for an hour or two without gaining any tidings of 
the lad, he felt that the matter was wearing a 
graver aspect than he had anticipated, and when 
the whole evening passed away, and still Harry 
did not make his appearance, both his father and 
mother were in great trouble about him. They 
sat up all night waiting and watching for him, 
conjuring up all sorts of dreadful things that might 
have happened to him, and fearing every moment 
that he would be brought home to them dead. 

Mrs. Denham had oné source of consolation 
which her husband did not possess. She knew 
that she had a Father in heaven who held the 
management of all events in His own hand, and 
in whose ear she could sob out her earnest and 
broken prayers ; and if it had not been for this 
“very present help in time of trouble,” I think 
she would have lost her senses, for she was so 
dotingly fond of her Harry. 


CHAPTER XIX.—USELESS INQUIRIES, 


Wirs the early dawn John Denham was abroad 
again, his heavy eyes and haggard looks exciting 
the compassion of everybody to whom he told his 
story, but it seemed as if no clue was to be obtained 
to the mystery. 

Mr. Raymond and his family sympathized, you 
may be sure, in the keen distress of Harry’s 
parents. Daisy went out two or three times in 
the vain hope of catching a glimpse of him, and 
she also did her best to comfort poor Mrs. Den- 
ham, who was well-nigh distracted ; while Wini- 
fred nearly cried herself ill, through thinking 
that Harry had been robbed and killed, and would 
never perhaps be heard of any more. 

Inquiries were made at the hospital and at the 
police-station, but to no purpose, for Harry had 
not been seen by any one belonging to either of 
those places. 

At last, just as Mr. Raymond was arranging to 
have a bill printed and placed in all the shop- 
windows, describing the missing youth, and offer- 
ing a reward for any information respecting him, 
John Denham met with a man who said that he 
had seen a boy yesterday, in the next town, 
exactly answering to the description which he 
gave of his son. 

In the next town! what could Harry be doing 
there ? 

“He was at the railway terminus, getting a 
third-class ticket for London. I noticed him,” 
added the man, a small tailor by trade, ‘‘ because 
as I was passing over the common here I had seen 
him in company with Jack Spence, and several 
other lads, climbing a tree after a bird’s nest, 
and I was half inclined to tell them it was a pity 
they had not got something better to do, but 
thinks I toe myself boys will be boys, and I may 
just as well let them alone. Well, I was going to 
Endleton for some cloth and trimmings, and when 


pint of beer at the * White Lion,’ as I was hurry- 
ing into the terminus, I clapped my eyes on one 
of the youngsters of the common in the act of 
paying down his money for a ticket to London. 
I knew him again by his brown jacket, for it was 
the very shade of brown that I had been buying 
for old Mr. Jackson’s coat, and I thought it was 
rather odd that he should be setting off, appa- 
rently without any luggage all by himself te 
London; but I hadn’t time to stop and speak 
to him, if so be I had been inclined to it, for my 
train home, which J had a return ticket for, was 
just on the point of starting, and there wouldn’t be 
another one up under five-and-forty minutes, and 
I soon forgot all about the lad, for I knew nothing 
as to who he was, and it was no concern of mine 
what he was doing nor where he was going.” 

Harry’s father was quite staggered by this in- 
formation. He had believed his boy to be care. 
less and giddy, but he had never for a moment 
supposed that he could be so dishonest as to steal 
and run off with his master’s money, and yet 
this was the only conclusion that he could come 
to from the man’s story, —a story, which the more 
he sifted, convinced him of its own truthfulness. 

His next step was toseek out Jack Spence, he being 
the only one of the lads known to the tailor whe 
were with Harry on the common, and it was just 
possible that he might be able to tell him some- 
thing further of his boy. It was very likely, 
though, of course, Jack would not own it, that he 
had instigated Harry to the deed, for the Spences 
were a bad lot all of them, and took a pleasure in 
making other people as bad as themselves. This 
was why John Denham had s0 strictly forbidden 
Harry to have any association with Jack—for no 
one can take hot coals into his hand and not be 
burned—and if Harry had really absconded with 
the letter, he could not help believing that Jack 
must have had something to do with it. 

After some trouble he found Jack, who readily 
supplied him with all the knowledge which he 
professed to have of Harry’s proceedings. He 
said that Harry had opened the letter, and shown 
him the money, and told him that he meant to 
set off to London with it, enjoy himself there for 
a few days, and then get employed by some cap- 
tain who was about to sail for abroad. 

John Denham shook his head. 

‘**'You must have persuaded him to run away,” 
he said, ‘‘for he would never have done such a 
mad thing of his own accord.” 

‘* As if had anything to gain by his running 
away!” exclaimed Jack, with well-assumed in- 
dignation. ‘* Your boy is not so much superioy 
to other folks, Mr. Denham, ‘‘ that he needs to bu 
edged on into mischief. He likes a spree as well 
as anybody.” 

‘¢] wish he had never seen you,” said Swhn, 
rather hotly, ‘I know you’ve done him a deal of 
harm.” 

‘“Much obliged for your compliments!’ re- 
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plied Jack, with a sarcastic composure that was 
very irritating, ‘‘it is quite as well then that he 
is out of the way of my bad example. But I was 
a fool to tell you anything about him since this 
is all thet s that I get for it.”’ 

. “It is not of much use telling me now; it is 
too late to stop him or to undo the past. If you 
had warned me of it yesterday.” 

‘*T’m not one to betray my friends,” said Jack. 
“‘T shouldn’t have done so now only I was sure 
Harry was safe by this time. But you needn't 
look so furious at me, Mr. Denham ; I assure you 
Harry might have been here at this minute if he 
had minded my advice.” 

‘¢Your advice |”’ 
| ** Yes, I begged him not to dash off at such 
a rate, but bide at home a bit longer, and then he 
and I could go together and win our fortunes. 
For he’s hardly got pluck enough to make his way 
in the world by hisself.’’ 

‘‘ My poor boy !” said Harry’s father, more to 
himself than to Jack. 

‘¢He was as obstinate as a mule,” said Jack ; 
-6T could not anyhow persuade him to stay ; it 

‘was the money, you see, which tempted him ; he 
-could not tell when he might have such another 
- chance.” 

Little did John Denham guess that most of the 
money was at that moment snugly concealed in 
. Jack’s pocket. Our readers will gather this from 
- our present a if they did not last month 
anticipate it; but Harry’s father had not the 
: same fight upon the subject, and was therefore 
- obliged to admit the sad and unwelcome idea into 
his mind, that his boy was not only a wanderer, 
“put also a thief. 

It was hard to go home with such tidings to 

‘his wife, harder still to tell Mr. Raymond what 
Harry had done, and worst perhaps of all to hear 
ithe hasty censures or the pitying remarks of his 
neighbours. For if John Denham was proud of 
-anything it was of his honesty and integrity ; all 
his relatives, however poor they might be, were 
thoroughly respectable, and though he was a 
man of few wands it was easy to see that Harry’s 
sin had wounded him deeply ; that the iron had, 
indeed, entered into his soul. 

He could not rest without going up to London 
in pursuit of Harry, but, as might have been ex- 
pected, his journey was a fruitless one. In the 
great, wide, bustling city, where he was a perfect 
stranger, and did not know an individual, he met 
with not the slightest trace of his lost boy, and 
ara home to bear his burden as he best 
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His wife felt the trouble even more keenly than 
he did, but it drew her more closely to her 
Saviour, —for who else could comfort her? And 
though her cheek grew paler, and her eye less 
bright than formerly, yet God’s promises became 
increasingly yer ts to her, and there was a 
gentleness and patience in her manner which had 
never marked it before. 
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But oh, when the weather was stormy, and the 
fierce winds swept round her cottage dwelling, no- 
body but herself knew the sleepless hours which 
she passed in thinking of her poor wandering boy, 
and in praying for him. 

And where was he? On the deop, broad ocean, 
tossed on the white waves, and learning the hard- 
ships of a seafaring life ? 

es ; Jack’s story was so far correct ; Harry was 
now a sailor boy in a large vessel that was plough- 
ing its way over the salt water, far from the shores 
of Old England. But this would never have hap- 
pened but for Jack’s wiekedness. 

When Harry discovered that he had, ‘as he sup- 
posed, lost the letter, he was terribly frightened, 
and Jack artfully worked upon his fears by assu- 
ring him that Mr. Raymond, instead of accepting 
his explanation, would accuse him of stealing the 
money: and when it was not forthcoming would 
have him put in prison to take his trial before the 
magistrates. 

ow Harry, as we have previously hinted, was 
an easy-tempered, but not a strong-minded boy, 
and, after a careful and anxious search for the 
letter, in which search the hypocritical Jack 
assisted him, he felt as if he could not possibly 
face Mr. Raymond again. At this juncture, Jack, 
who was wishful to get Harry out of the way, in 
order to avert all ai tie from himself, sug- 
gested that Harry might avoid all disagreeable 
results by going off to sea; and Harry, naturally 
impulsive, and always ready to do anything to 
save himself from pain, ayreed at length to Jack's 
proposal. 

But then came the difficulty about money 
matters. 

‘*I have only got a half-a-crown which mother 
gave me this morning for some tea and sugar, 
lara I was to buy for her as I came home at 
night.”’ 

‘* Well, that will pay for your fare to town,”’ 
said Jack, “ and I’ve got half a sovereign at home 
which I'd put by towards a new suit of clothes, 
and you shall have that, and I can borrow a few- 
shillings besides if you want them, so that alto- 
gether you might manage pretty comfortably.” 

‘‘ But it would be ever so long before you could 
have any of it back, Jack ?” 

‘Never mind, [ll contrive to do without 
it somehow ; it’s worth any effort to keep you out 
of prison, Harry.” 

o, after all, though Harry was unconscious of 
it, he used some of Mr. Raymond's money in 
making his escape from him! For Jack’s other 
means being all imaginary ones, he was obliged 
to part with some of his new gains in helping 
Harry off. But hecould spare a trifle from it, as 
he had all the rest for himself. 

And now we must leave poor Harry fora time, 
to learn by his own painful experience, that an 
easy temper and good intentions will never be 
strong enough to keep a boy from yielding ta 
temptation. Only the grace of God can do that. 
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ARCHIE MARSTON. 
In THREE Parts.—Part Turrp. 


THE fall of the palanquin would have been much 
worse but for Marcellino’s presence of mind and 
management. Still the shock was very great. 
Mrs. Marston could scarcely speak ; Archie put 
his ear close down to her lips and caught the 
words, ** Home, home.” 

So they took her gently home, for Manuel was 
not hurt, only very, very much grieved. And 
when they reached the house they found the doc- 
tor had just come, and Archie felt that God had 
sent him just at the time they wanted him so 
much. 

The doctor stayed a short time with Mrs. Mar- 
ston in her room, and Archie thought he never 
would come to tell him what he thought about his 
mother. Then when he did come he looked so 
grave and earnest that poor Archie got more 
frightened still. 

‘Will mamma die ?” he asked, in a low voice. 

Doctor Brown was a kind man; he had little 
children of his own, and he knew what Archie 
felt. He spoke comfortingly to him and said,— 

“I trust your mamma will soon be well, 
my boy, but she must keep very very quiet and 
not move at all, not off her bed, or even on her 
bed; and you must not cry, nor seem frightened, 
nor Jangh too much to try and make her merry, 
but be very gentle and quiet, and watch by her ; 
but speak very little.” 

The evening seemed so long. Mrs. Marston 
lay half asleep till Archie’s bedtime ; then she 


called him to her and he said his evening hymn. 


His voice was choking but he did not cry, and 
Mrs. Marston saw how he. was trying to be calm 
and good. Then he knelt down and prayed that 
God might bless them and make his mother well, 
and he ended his prayer with, ‘‘ And God comfort 
everybody.” 

For it seemed to Archie as if every one was get- 
ting into trouble; and as he walked up-stairs to 
go to bed he felt very sad, and could scarcely think 
that but one day had passed since he had said, 
‘We always can know one day what we shall do 
the next.” | 

When Archie went into his room he left the 
door ajar, that he might hear if any sound was 
made down-stairs. He knew that Rita slept 
beside his mother, but he wished to hear himself 
if anything were wanted, though he hoped that she 
might sleep quietly all through the night and be 
better in the morning. 

No sound reached Archie through the open 
door, but towards the morning Mrs. Marston 
heard a moan, low and smothered, and then 
another and another from the room above. Archie 
had been taken ill. ; 

‘‘My God, my God, help!” called out the 
poor helpless mother, lying there weak and unable 
to move upon her bed. 


Rita was by her bedside in a moment, then she 
went up-stairs. Marcellino was standing by his 
little master ; the child was very ill. ' 

‘*Marcellino,” said Rita, ‘‘ go quickly for the 
doctor, take the pony, make her go fast.” 

Marcellino went. Rita left the child a moment 
to go to Mrs. Marston, and to get what medicine 
might be in the house. It was given. It was of 
no use, the boy grew worse. Slowly the hours 
moved on. Rita stayed mostly by the child, 
going down now and then, and saying some cheer- 
ing word, that failed to cheer, to Mrs. Marston. 
‘*Oh, Rita,” she said, ‘‘if I could only move, I 
must go to my boy.” 

‘*No, dear senora, do not try to move, you 
remember how the doctor charged us; and even 
if we had you safe up-stairs it would make the 
menino (child) worse to see you look so ill.”’ 

‘*Then leave me, Rita, and go to him,” replied. 
Mrs. Marston. ‘‘Don’t leave him to come down 
to me unless you hear my bell ; but, Rita, surely 
the doctor might be here ?”’ ) 

‘It is siearly ten o’clock, and Marcellino went- 
at six. Yes, senora, he might have been here. 
long ago if he had been at home. But do take: 
heart, senora, he must soon be here now. I have 
seen people, when I was in Lisbon, much worse. 
than the menino. He'll get well, you will see 
he will gat well, when the doctor comes and gives: 
him medicine,” 

And Rita went up-stairs. 

Mrs. Marston strained her ears to hear, but no- 
sound of approaching footsteps came. Low moans: 
from Archie’s room, and the even tick of the 
little clock, that Archie called his clock, on the 
table in the hall, was all that broke the silence.. 
At last it struck eleven. Six hours since the 
child had first been taken ill. Oh, could no one 
come,—no help be given? Must her boy die 
here, neglected and uncared for, and no one come 
to save him ? 

Trot, trot, trot, quick and fast, a pony’s step 
came near; it stopped before the door. Hope 
lived again in Mrs, Marston’s heart. She had 
watched so long to hear those steps, that Archiv’s 
recovery and the doctor’s coming seemed the 
same. Rita’s quick step was on the stairs; she 
opened the hall door; Mrs. Marston waited for 
the doctor to come in. 

Only Rita entered. ‘Dr. Brown was not at 
home, senora.”’ It was all that Rita said. She 
was very pale and trembling. Marcellino’s news 
had not been good. Mrs. Marston called him in. 

‘*Marcellino,” she said, in a tone of authority 
that Marcellino was not accustomed to hear from 
his senora, ‘‘tell me about the doctor,—is he 
coming ?” 

‘* Senora, he was not at home ; I followed him 
from house to house, he had always left when I 
arrived, and at last they told me he had ridden 
home.” 

“ And, 


Marcellino, why did you not go after 
him? Go—” aes 7 . 
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‘*Senora, I did,—I followed him——” 

‘¢ And he is not coming! Oh, doctor——” 

‘Senora, he is ill. He was taken ill while 
riding in the sun; he was carried home, he is 
worse than the menino.” 

Mrs. Marston did not answer. 

‘*Senora, may I goto Funchal now? I’ll let 
the pony rest a moment, then, if you let me, I 
will call the Portuguese doctor. Doctor Oliviera 
is very good.” 

‘* Yes, go, ay good Marcellino, quick, quick ; 
but stop, you have had no breakfast,—you are 
tired, you are very hot; call Manuel, and tell 
him where to go, and send him quick.” 

‘¢ Much obliged to my good senora for thinking 
of me; I'll see about it all, and senora must not 
fret, the menino will soon get well when Doctor 
Oliviera comes,” 

Mrs. Marston lay still and reckoned over the 
hours. Half an hour before Manuel could get off 
—one hour to town—one hour and more return- 
ing up that steep hill by St. Martino—three hours 
before any help could be given to the child. 

Again the even ticking of the clock went on, 
‘and every sound from Archie’s room above came 
to the sick room below. Rita came now and then 
with little words of love from the sick child to 
his mother ; she said that he was very calm and 
uncomplaining. 

The hours did pass. Atlength the clock struck 
three ; he might be here by three. No, it went 
on again ; four—five—six o’clock struck, and the 
doctor had not come, 

Mrs. Marston rang her bell. 

‘*Rita, send Marcellino to me.” 

‘*Senora, Marcellino went himself to town,” 
said Rita, ‘‘he would not trust to Manuel,—but 
Manuel is in the kitchen, if senora wants him ; 
he is keeping up the fire, and just waiting to be 
at hand in case we want him.” 

“*Oh, if Marcellino has been taken ill !’’ sighed 
Mrs. Marston. 

‘*No, no, senora, calm yourself, he said he 
would go from place to place till he should find 
the doctor ; they will soon be here now. There! 
I hear ”” and Rita ran to the door. 

‘*Oh, doctor! doctor! doctor!’’ called Mrs. 
Marston. 

Again Marcellino had come, and no doctor 
with him. Far away up to the country boarding- 
house, high up amongst the hills, he had been 
called that morning, and from thence he was to go 
to other patients, and Marcellino had ridden, and 
searched, and left messages,—all, all in vain. 

Then a bright smile lighted up Mrs. Marston’s 
features. ‘ All will be well,” she cried, ‘‘I know 
it will, Vain is the help of man, but God will 
help. Marcellino, go and stay beside the menino. 
Rita, give me the Bible.” 

Rita looked at her mistress in astonishment. 
Mrs. Marston clasped her hands, and, looking up, 
she cried, ‘*O my God, have I waited thus on 
man all through this day, and all these weary 


hours, instead of waiting upon thee, O my God, 
that only can, that surely will send help ?”’ She 
took the Bible quietly from Rita’s hands, and 
opening at the thirteenth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, she read the fifth and sixth verses 
aloud. It wasin Portuguese. ‘He hath said, I; 
will never leave thee, nor forsake thee. So that we 
may boldly say, The Lord is my helper; I will not 
fear what man shall do unto me.” 

“Rita,” she said then, “ never forget what I 
say to you now; you see there is no help where 
we have looked for help. We can do nothing, 
but God can help; He will never leave us nor for- 
sake us,” 

‘“‘The Lord’s will be done,”’ replied Rita. 

“Tam going to get up now,’ said Mrs. Mar- 
ston, “I am strong.” 

‘*Senora, you cannot.” 

“Yes, 1 am strong now. You can help me, 
Rita, to get up, but Marcellino and Manuel will 
be wanted to carry me up-stairs.”’ 

“Senora, you should not move.” 

“Yes, Rita, I am going to my boy, I must go 
to him, I must be near my child.” 

And Rita helped her, wondering all the time 
how she could bear the move at all. She laid her 
on the little couch, and went then to fetch a cup 
of tea before she called Marcellino. 

Then Mrs. Marston felt a strange mixture of 
doubt and hope striving together in her heart. 
Was she going to her boy that she might speak 
words of peace to him, and see him die! or was 
he to be spared, raised up as by a miracle, for 
until now he had been growing worse and worse f 

As she lay there on her couch, her eyes turned 
towards the window; there it was, exactly oppo- 
site her, just as she had seen it yesterday, the 
glorious picture in its leafy frame. ‘‘ My child !” 
she called aloud, and then a strength was given 
her such as she had never felt before, a stren 
not of body but of soul, and with all that strength, 
with all that soul, she prayed to God to spare 
her child. 

Rita came again and brought the tea, She had 
been up-stairs again, and Mrs, Marston saw that 
tears were standing in her eyes. 

‘*The menino is so good and patient,” said 
Rita, ‘‘and all day long he has been praying for 
senora,” 

‘‘Not for himself, Rita?’’ and Mrs. Marston 
thought how just one day before he had held so 
clingingly to life. 

‘*Only for senora,” replied Rita, ‘‘ that God 
would comfort the senora,—that’s all he has been 
saying the whole day long.” 

Mrs. Marston was brought up-stairs, but she 
was very weak, and she felt that she must rest 
again before they took her into Archie’s room. 

‘*Tt is the will of the Lord,”’ said Marcellino, 
as he laid her down; and ‘‘The Lord’s will is 
good,” said Manuel, as he stood looking at his 
dear, pale senora, while the tears rolled down his 
cheeks, 
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‘¢ All will be well, God will make the menino 
well,” said Mrs. Marston, cheerfully. 

The men left the room, and the hours passed 
on again. Ten o'clock had just struck, when the 
hall door opened, and vee) a heavy step, and 
beside it a little light foot, were heard coming up 
the stairs. Rita went out to see who it was. ~ 

“* Who is ill ?”’ asked a voice that Mrs. Marston 
recognised. 

‘“QOh, it’s the menino,” said Rita. **Oh, Senor 
Luiz, could you get a doctor ?” 

‘*{ am a doctor myself,” said Senor Luiz. ‘I 
heard some one here was ill, and I have the medi- 
cine with me. My senora has come too, to see 
what she could do.”’ | 

And she could do a good deal. In another 
moment she was beside Mrs. Marston’s couch, 
cheering her with her sweet, bright smile, and 
her soft, kind words, while her husband went 
with Rita to the boy. She assured Mrs. Marston 
of her husband’s skill, and told how he had 
studied medicine that he might be useful to the 
poor, and how he spent all his time now visiting 
the cholera patients ; and that the doctors looked 
on him quite as equal to themselves, and had 
given him all the medicines that they themselves 

rescribed. And then she told how they had 
ead of Archie’s illness from a little girl whose 
mother had been ill, but now was getting better. 

Mrs. Marston almost started, and her friend 
went on,— | 

‘The child had been up here, and was told 
that you were ill, and my husband happened to 
go in a second time this evening to see the woman 
and heard it; he thought the child might give 
the medicines wrong. It was just at seven o'clock, 
—it was all a chance.” 

‘“No chance, no chance,” said Mrs. Marston, 
and she remembered it was just that hour when | 
she had offered up her prayer of faith. 

Senor Luiz came with a cheerful face and 
cheerful words into the room. . 

‘‘ He will soon be better, very soon,’”’ he said, 
and Mrs. Marston gave her silent thanks to God and 
to herfriends. The joy had almost overcome her. 

They came again day after day, the kind senor 
and his little gentle wife. And Archie grew 
quite well, though it was long before he could 
Tun and jump about as he had done Mrs. 
Marston, too, got gradually better, she was not 
taken into Archie’s room, but Archie soon came 
into hers; and when his arms were round her 
neck once more, and she could clasp him in her 
arms, they felt as if they loved one another more 
than they ever yet had done. - ; 

Then Archie said, — 

‘* Was it not strange, mamma, all this should 
happen just the day after I said that about know- 
ing,—you remember, mamma ?”’ a 

**Tt was very striking, dear.” 

**Do you know, mamma, as I lay there ill, and 
thinking I was going to die, all that we had been 
saying came back into my mind. 1 was very 
miserable first of all, when Marcellino came into 


the room, and I saw just by his face he thought 
me very ill. I was sure I was going to die, and 
then I prayed. Oh, mamma, I did pray so for 
you, that God would comfort you; and then I 
got quite happy, for I was sure He would.” 

“And so He did, my child, comfort me and 
give me strength.” 

‘*And, mamma, I feel different some way now, 
| from what I did before I was taken ill. I feel as 
if I had been learning something. Do you know, 
I don’t think I did trust God before? I have 
been saying that verse over to myself, and I feel 
as if I could really trust Him now.” 

Then Mrs, Marston kissed her boy again, and 
said, “So it is, my child, so it is, that we shall 
all be taught of God.” H. F. 


GOD’S PROMISES IN CHRIST. 


From Jesus every promise is derived, tx Jesus 
every promise centres! . Pardon, peace, adoption, 
consolation, eternal life; allin Him!” In Him 
you are ‘‘chosen,” ‘‘called,” ‘* justified,” ‘‘ sanc- 
tified,” “ glorified.”” You have in possession all 
the blessings of present grace; you have in rever- 
sion all the happiness of coming glory ; and “ He 
is faithful that promised !” And where do these 
promises beam most brightly? Like the stars, it 
is in the night. In the midnight of trial, when 
the sun of earthly prosperity has set, when dee 
is calling unto deep, when tempted, bereaved, 
beaten down with ‘‘a great fight of afflictions,”’ 
the spiritual firmament, with its galaxy of pro- 
mises, will be highest and clearest | 
_ “Then sorrow, touched by Thee, grows bright, 

With more than rapture’s ray ; 

' As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day.” 


KATIE'S GRIEF. 
SOLUTION OF THE SEVENTH PICTURE STORY. 


Katig LEIcH was a little bright-haired child of 
nine years old. She lived in a large house, and 
had many nice playthings and pets; but, most of 
all, she loved ‘a beautiful little canary, which a 
kind friend had given her, and which was kept in 
a pretty gilded cage. 

The canary was of such a bright yellow colour, 
that Katie called him Dandelion; but, as that 
was rather a long name, she shortened it to Dandy, 
and in truth he was a smart little fellow. Dandy 
was a very tame little bird, and he would often 
perch on Katie’s finger, while she, seated on a 
stool, listened with delight to his clear, sweet 
song. 

it so happened one day that Katie was sent out 
to play in the garden with her little brother. 
Before leaving the room, however, she hung the 
cage on the wall outside the parlour-window, that 
Dandy might enjoy the fresh air. The pretty 
little fellow was opping gaily round his abode, 
stopping now and then to refresh himself with a 
seed, or chirping a few sweet notes, when sud- 
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denly two paws were thrust out of the open window, 
and presently a black head followed, and a pair 
of green eyes glared savagely at Dandy, whose 
little heart beat with fright, for instinct told him 
it was anenemy. And so it piers: ; for a great 
black cat which was kept in the house had crept 
into the room unknown to Katie, and it now re- 
solved to make the little canaiy its victim. It 
took but one pat of its paw to overturn the cage, 
which came witha loud crash to the ground, The 
seed-glass fell ont and was broken in pieces, while 
Dandy fluttered wildly round, and puss tried in 
vain to squeeze her paw through the wires. At 
length in the struggle the cage-door burst open, 
sad poor Dandy, flying feebly out, fell dead upon 
the path. Just then Katie came running up, 
attracted by the noise of the falling cage, and 
Miss Puss slunk quickly away. 

How shall we describe her grief when she found 
poor Dandy with his feathers all ruffled and 
stained with blood, and his eyes for ever closed. 

Taking him up, she called her brother Frank, 
and told him thesad tale. Frank felt very grieved 
for his little sister’s sorrow, and proposed that 
they should bury it under a tall beech tree, which 
stoed on the lawn. Katie was pleased at the 
idea, and Frank, having fetched his spade, dug a 
tiny grave. Very carefully Katie laid the dead 
bird in, and, after covering it with earth, she went 
into the house to find her mother. Mrs. Leigh 
was sitting in an arm-chair when Katie ran in, 
and she sympathized very deeply with her little 
daughter when she heard of poor Dandy’s fate. 

Katie had been very brave ever since the first 
burst of grief which the discovery of her dead pet 
occasioned, but at a few kind words from Mrs. 
Leigh her he gave way, and, hiding her face 
in her mother’s lap, she cried as if her heart would 
break. 

‘‘Oh, mamma!” she sobbed, ‘‘do you think 
God knew that my little bird was killed!” 

‘* Yes, my child,” replied Mrs. Leigh, stroking 
her hair fondly, ‘‘and I think it was His will 
that it should die.” 

‘‘Why, mamma?” asked Katie, looking sur- 
prised. 

Instead of making a reply, her mamma turned 
to a large Bible, and read,—‘‘ ‘Are not two spar- 
rows sold for a farthing ? and one of them shall 
not fall on the ground without your Father’—— 
Katie,” she said, “I think God let your canary 
die because He wanted you to love Him better 
than anything on earth. Will you not try to love 
One who has done so much for you?” 

The little girl listened with clasped hands 
while her mother spoke, and then replied, ‘‘I 
will try, mamma.” 

Katie never had another canary, for she could 
not forget Dandy; but she often took her Bible, 
and, seated beneath the wide-spreading beech 
tree, she would read the ‘‘old, old story” of the 
Saviour’s love to little ones, BLANCHIE M. 

Bromley, Kent. (Aged 15.) 


PICTURE STORY. 
No. IX. 
THE solutions of the seventh story have been unusu- 


ally good as well as numerous, and have given us 
some difficulty in deciding upon the bestone. Several 
very good answers have been “out of court,” either 
through non-compliance with the rules, or through 
some mistake in interpreting the pictures. Ursig, 
for example, who has much pleased us by her paper, 
has mistaken the black cat for a dog. 

The answers by some of the very young readers 
(ages 8} to 10 years) do them great credit, and show 
that their Sunshine hours are spent improvingly as 
well as pleasantly. 


very careful in complying with the rules. 
EDITOR. 
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[CECIL AT THE BACK GATE. 


WILLIE OLIVER: 
A STORY OF THE NESTERTON SCHOOLBOYS. 
By the Author of ‘*Sotpren HAROLD,” 


CnaPTeR XXVI.—GoOoD-BYE. 


WILLIE was running into Mrs. Carey’s room, as 
she had told him to do when he returned from 
the cottage, but he was stopped by Mrs. Hender- 
son, with a very grave face. 

‘*You can’t go, Master Willie; our dear mis- 
tress is ill again.” 

Yes, Mrs. Carey had been suddenly seized with 
an attack similar to the one from which she had 
but just recovered. Dr. Carey was away ; he had 
taken the opportunity of the Saturday's holiday 
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returned by the evening train; and to him also, 
as soon as he entered the house, Mrs. Henderson 
communicated the sad tidings. 

But the news had a far deeper meaning for him 
than it had for Willie. To Willie it was but the 
denial of an hour's talk, and perhaps banishment 
from her side on the coming Sunday,—nothin 
more. But to Dr. Carey it was as the death-kn 
to his hopes, for he knew what the doctor's verdict 
had been; and he remembered but too well his 
wife’s own words on the subject. 

All that Sunday Dr. Carey never left her, and 
on the Monday it was known throughout the 
school that she could not recover. To most of 
the boys it made but little difference ; they were 
sorry indeed for the master’s sake, but very few 
of them had ever seen Mrs. Carey. 

And Willie took the news quietly; he said 


to attend to some business at a distance. He} nothing, but none the less did he feel it. For 
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short as was the time since he had known Mrs. 
Carey, he had come to love her with all a child’s 
love; she was the only lady who had ever given 
him anything approaching to a mother’s love, and 
he had responded to it with all the warmth of his 
young heart. | 

And yet we must not think that Willie had in 
any measure forgotten his father. No, his one 
parent still held the first place, but Mrs. Carey 
came second; and what Beech Grove would be 
without her he could not imagine. 

He was soon to know by sad experience. 

That was a strange week for every one. Dr. 
Carey never appeared in the school except for 
morning and evening prayer; and then the boys 
remarked in whispers how ill and worn he looked, 
and how those few short days had altered him. 


It was Thursday evening, and Willie was pre- 


paring his lessons for the following day along with 
the rest, when Mr. Fairburn entered. | 

‘Oliver, Dr. Carey wants you,” he said; “go 
to him in his study.” 

Willie rose without a word and went. But:he 
had no need to go so far as the study, Dr. Carey 
was waiting for him in the hall. He took his 
hand and Ted him up-stairs to the room where 
Willie had spent so many happy hours by Mrs. 
Carey’s sofa; but she was not there now; and 
without pausing, Dr. Carey crossed it to the bed- 
room beyond. 

It was darkened, and at first Willie could hardly 
distinguish anything; but he soon saw the bed 
and the white face on the pillows; it was paler 
and thinner than of old, but there was the same 
smile which had always welcomed Willie. 

The little boy took,the eutstretched hand, but 
did not speak; indeed, it was with difficulty he 


could keep down the sobs that..would rise ;- but} 


he had determined with himself not to cry. Dr. 
Carey went and sat down at the other side of the 
bed, out of sight behind the curtain. 

Mrs. Carey's weak voice broke the silence that 
prevailed. 

‘My little boy, you must not grieve for me. 
I am going where all sickness and pain are over 
for ever. Willie, darling, do you remember our 
first talk together? Well, dear, mine has been.a 
suffering life; but I would not have had one cross 
less now if I could choose.. The love of Jesus is 
all-sufficient. I. have been praying for you, 
Willie, that His love may be with you always. 
I think you are one of His lambs, my child.”’ 

Willie drew close and put his arms round her 
_ neck as he whispered, — 

‘*T love Him best of anybody; but oh, what 
shall I do without you ?” 

‘*You will miss me at first, dear, I don’t 
doubt. But, Willie, love, ask God to keep you 
firm and steadfast in the right path, and then you 
and I shall meet again.” 

And then she softly said, ‘* Alfred!” 

Dr. Carey heard her, and came round to that 
side. Mrs. Carey put Willie’s little hand in his, 
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‘You two must comfort each other,”’ she said. 

‘*There will be small comfort in this world for 
me when you are gone,” was her husband’s reply. 
‘‘And now, my boy, you must go,” he added, 
oe to Willie. 

Willie clasped his arms round his dear friend’s 
neck in one last close embrace. 

**Good-bye, my darling child ; don’t forget all 
you have been taught. And, Willie, be sure you 
grow up a good man, and meet your own dear 
mother in heaven at last.” 

Willie’s tears were falling fast, but he managed 
to utter a firm, clear ‘‘I will.” 

And then Dr. Carey hurried him out of the 
room ; and that was the last he saw of Mrs. Carey. 

When the night and morning met, the sum- 
mons came for the sick one, and she was taken 
home to the house of her Father. 

The next few days were sad and dreary, and 
some of the boys, Cecil especially, chafed sorely 
at the gloominess of the darkened schoolroom. 

Little Willie’s grief was not wild, but it was 
deep and silent,:and the tears often stole down 
his cheeks when he thought no one was looking 
at-him. But: he said to himself that he would 
try to live as she had bidden him live; and if his 
heart. was weary, his lessons were none the less 
diligently studied. .- | 
-On the Monday .reorning Dr. Carey made his 
appearange--in: the sehoolroom as usual, but he 
seemed -to speak~and: act as one in a dream ; he 
hardly as yet realized. the sad weight of woe that 
had come upon him. He heard the lessons after 
his customary manner ; but he allowed the gross- 
est faults at times to pass unheeded, while at 
others the slightest slip af the tongue would call 
down ageproof, ..- 

At-dast came Wednesday, the morning of the 
funeral, Many relatives and-friends assembled 
to join with Dr. Carey in paying the last sad 
service of love. But there was no truer mourner 
there than Willie Oliver, though he was in his 
own place,—the last in the long line of boys that 
followed two and two after the mourners. 

Ay, and there were others in that town of 
Nesterton who grieved truly and sincerely for 
the gentle lady who was gone from them, though 
to them she had never been personally known ; 
for from her sick couch Mrs. Carey had often 
ministered to the wants of the weary and the 
suffering, and many there were who would ‘‘ rise 
up and call her blessed.” 


CHAPTER XXVII.—Dr. Carey CoMFORTED. 


No lessons were done that day, and the hours of 
the afternoon pasged drearily on. There was 
certainly something refreshing in raed the sun- 
light once more admitted into the schoolroom ; 
but there was nothing to do, and the boys wandered. 
listlessly about, gathered in little knots and groups, 
and talked in low, subdued tones, 

‘I declare,” exclaimed Cecil at last, as he 
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and Saunders and Merridale stood by one of the 
windows, ‘‘it is dull and dismal to the last 
degree ! it is enough to drive a fellow crazy, that 
itis! Let’s get up a lark of some sort. WLatdo 
you say, Saunders ?” 

‘It wouldn’t do, Cec; not now,” he replied, 
with a shake of the head. ‘‘I shouldn’t advise 
you to try it.” 

**T should do it without your advice if I wanted 
to,” said Cecil. 

“‘T’l) tell you what we might do, if only Dr. 
Carey would give us leave, —take a good long walk 
off into the country ; that would be something, 
and we should be orderly and quiet enough, 80 
there could be no harm in it. Only one wouldn’t 
like to ask the doctor just now,” said Saunders. 

‘‘Oh, as for that, we can easily get over that; 
we'll make Oliver Cromwell do it for us,” was 
Cecil’s answer. | 

Willie passed at that moment, and Merridale 
seized him by the shoulders and drew him into 
the group. 7 

‘*Here, you Oliver,” said Cecil, ‘‘go and ask 
Dr. Carey if we three may go for a walk after 
tea 9? 


Willie looked up in some surprise. 

‘‘Oh no, indeed I can’t; not to-day, you 
know.” 

‘¢ But it is just to-day we want to go; we shan’t 
care for it to-morrow. Where's the use of being 
a favourite if you can’t do a thing like that.” 

Willie shrank exceedingly from intruding upon 
Dr. Carey just now, and he said again,— 

‘*T cannot do it, Cecil.” 

‘SWell, it is very unkind of you, Oliver; you 
can put yourself out of the way and make a deal 
of bother and fuss about a little pauper lad; but 
it’s plain to see it is only for the praise you get 
that you do it, else you wouldn’t be so selfish and 
unkind as to refuse just this little thing I ask you 
todo. However,” he added, turning to his com- 
panions, ‘‘if we can’t get leave we must go with- 
out, that’s all.” ; 

Willie turned away his head; Cecil’s speech 
had cut him to the quick. But after a minute he 
took Cecil’s hand, and said, — 

‘¢Cecil, please don’t think that of me, for I 
don’t think it is true. I will do anything I can 
for you. But this—I don’t know—perhaps Dr. 
Carey wouldn’t like it. However, I'll do it for 
you if you want me to.” 

¢¢ J do want you to,’’ was the short reply. 

And so Willie had nothing for it but to go; 
but it was with a feeling of reluctance, and he 
hesitated a long time before he could venture on 
a gentle little tap at the study door. He could hear 
Dr. Carey pacing to and fro along the floor, and 
his rap was so faint that it failed to reach the 
master’s ears, and a second attempt was equally 
unsuccessful, 

While he was waiting for admittance, Mrs. 


Henderson passed that way. 
‘¢ Goin, Master Willie,” she whispered ; “‘ you'll 


do the master more good than any one else; for 
he is in a bad way, I fear; I don’t believe he has 
shed a tear—not one blessed tear—since the dear 
mistress was taken; his eyes were quite dry at 
the grave to-day.” | 


still at the corner of the table. 
the errand on which he had come vanished from 
his mind, and covering his face with his two 
hands, he burst into tears. 


| 


And the good woman herself opened the door 


and put Willie in. 


Dr. Carey had not heard the door open, and he 


did not pause in his walk, Willie stood just 
within the room, uncertain whether to advance 
or retreat. 
saw him. 


In a minute, however, the master: 
‘Willie, do you want anything ?” 


Willie came forward then, and stood quite 
He said nothing ; 


Dr. Carey came up to him, and sitting down in 


a chair by the table, he put his arm round the 
little boy and drew him towards him. Neither 


spoke a word ; and by and by Willie’s sobs ceased, 


and he looked up with a tearful smile. Then he 
put his arms so gently round Dr. Carey’s neck, 


and kissed him. 

It was a simple action, but it went straight to 
Dr. Carey’s heart. 

“ She is out of the reach of all pain now; Jesus 
has taken her home,” said Willie, softly. ‘ Dear 
Mrs. Carey is a bright angel in heaven now.” 

Home, ay, there was rich comfort in that one 

word ; she had entered a far better home than the 
eels husbands could have provided for her on 
earth, 
Hitherto Dr. Carey had been thinking of the 
precious body which had that day been taken out 
of his sight, and of the blank her absence would 
cause in his heart and life; now he could raise 
his thoughts to the glorified spirit, and feel thank- 
ful that his loved one was safely landed on the 
heavenly shore. 

He clasped Willie closer to him. 

‘“Yes, Willie dear,” he said, ‘‘and you and I 
must try to live so as to join her again.” 

**Papa has often said that when dear mamma 
died it seemed to bring heaven so much nearer,” 
said Willie. 

Dr. Carey bowed his forehead over the little 
boy’s head for a moment, and the tears glistened 
in his eyes when he looked up again; but he was 
comforted. 

And then Willie talked of the kind friend Mrs. 
Carey had been to him, and all the good she had 
done him since he came to Beech Grove; and 
exceedingly sweet was it to Dr. Carey to hear 
how his beloved wife had made the most of her 
limited sphere of action. 

Mrs. Henderson could have told him far more 
than Willie could, but as yet he had spoken of 
her to no one but the little boy who had held 
such a warm place in her heart, 

It was not until an hour had gone by that 
Willie remembered what had brought him there. 
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But when he preferred his request, it was met| ‘“ We'll ask Jack Parker to join us,” Cecil said. 


with a decided negative. ‘Ay, you may ask, but Jack has forsaken 
‘‘No, I could not think of it; they must be| our company of late,” replied Saunders. 

content with the playground to-day. ‘*Oh, but he'll come inte a thing of this sort 
‘*Cecil will be sorry,’’ pleaded Willie. only too gladly.” 


. “He will soon get over it. And I will have| And then the boys agreed to settle the matter 
none of them go beyond the grounds to-day. | with their other two room-mates that night. 
You may tell them so, Willie.” But before bedtime came Cecil sought out 
J hpi ee — e cree as mending 
: the tail of a kite. Cecil perched himself on the 
Caaprer XXVIII.—MERRIDALE's SUGGESTION. top of a desk near, and after commenting on what 
CEcIL grumbled very much when he heard Dr. | he was doing, he opened the subject by saying, — 
Carey’s decision. It was a shame to cok them| ‘‘Jack, I wish you would come into our room 
cooped up there, he said; and then he blamed | to-night, I want to talk to you.” 
Willie for not having put the case sufficiently} ‘‘ What are you doing now but talking to me!” 
strong. said Jack, bending over his work as if he had 

‘*Tf it had been yourself now, Dr. Carey would | enough to do at present to paste the coloured 
have let you go in a minute, but we are not so| paper over the rent in his kite; ‘‘can’t you say 
fortunate as to be favourites. what you have to say here ?”’ 

‘It would be a wonder if you were, Vernon,} ‘‘ No,” replied Cecil, most decidedly ; ‘what! 
junior,” said Mason, who was passing, ‘‘for you | want to say isn’t to be proelaimed before all the 
are always breaking the rules.” school ; but if you come into our room after the 

‘*I should be sorry if I were,” retorted Cecil ; | lights are put out you shall hear. ‘We have got 
“one such specimen as Oliver Cromwell is enough | such a jolly good plan, Jack, and you will join 
for Beech Grove. I hate your pattern boys !” a 

‘‘ Well, let the little fellow alone, can’t you?; ‘‘Haven’t you been a boarder long enough to 
you are always teasing him.” know that one of Dr. Carey’s rules is not to go 

However, as they were restricted to the play-|into each other's rooms, Cecil ?’’ said Parker, 
ground, to the playground the three boys went. | quietly. 

‘*T wish we had. something to do,” exclaimed| ‘Know! of course I know!” cried Cecil, im- 
Ceci], wearily. ‘‘Iam beredtodeath! Ishould| patiently; ‘‘ but that is all absurd nonsense: 
like to astonish Dr. Carey’s nerves by some out-| you used not to be such a stickler for rules, Jack; 
of-the-way performance ; but I have not the least | besides, Dr. Carey need never know, if we keep 


idea what it must be.” uiet.” 

‘<I say, Cec,”? said Merridale, eagerly, ‘‘what| ‘No, I dare say he wouldn’t ; but I should 
do you say to a regular jollification ?’’ know,” said Jack, quietly as before; ‘“‘and I 
“A what?” asked Cecil. would rather not run the risk.” ; 


‘SA feast in our bedroom to-night. Mycousin,| ‘‘ Pooh! there is no risk ; and I really do want 

Walter, who is at school at the other side of| you.” 

London, says they have one there regularly| ‘Well, you must say what you have to say 

once a month; the fellows put their money to-| here, or not at all, for I am certainly not coming 

gether and buy a whole host of good things; and | into Pad room, Cecil.” 

about three o'clock in the morning they get up,; ‘* Why, Jack, how changed you are !’’ exclaimed 

strike a light, and have a regular good feasting. | Cecil, angrily; ‘‘ you are quite different from 

They were found out once though, and got into | what you used to be.” 

a fine row about it; but they carry it on still, ‘‘ Different, am I? well, there was room for 

though they are more cautious about it.” improvement, I dare say ; so it is very well.” 
‘SA capital idea, Merridale! just the very| ‘‘I never said you were improved !” retorted 

thing ! it will be some fun after the dull week| Cecil. ‘Why, all this term you have hardly 

we have had. But I don’t see how it is to be to-| ever been up to anything, and just when I ama 

night ; we are not provided.” boarder too ; and we might have had such jolly 
‘Well, then, let’s wait until to-morrow night. | larks together. Come, Jack, give in this once; 

What do you say, Saunders ?” it can’t be so very bad, surely, to come into our 
‘*Oh, im ready for anything ; but how shall | room.” 

we get what we want ? ‘‘What do you want me for?” Jack asked, 
‘*7'll manage that; only you turn out some | looking up for a minute. 

money, I'll engage to get it spent,” said Cecil.| ‘‘1’ll tell you that when you come.” 

‘‘There will be us three, and Wooler, and Emer-| There was a minute’s silence, and then Parker 

son. But what about Oliver? he'll be an ob-| stood up and spoke in an earnest tone. 

stacle,”’ ‘* Cecil, Ido hope it is as you say, that I am 
“Oh, we'll settle Oliver pretty quick if he| different. Ido not think we are sent to Beech 

chooses to give any trouble,” said Merridale; “but | Grove just to get through our lessons with the 

he’ll be fast asleep long before that.” jleast trouble, and in the most slovenly way we 
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can, and then for the rest of our time to amuse 
ourselves lawfully or unlawfully : I once thought 
so, but I don’t now.” 

‘* And pray what do you think, Jack?” asked 
Cecil, with the least possible scorn in his voice. 

Again there was a pause; and then Jack laid 
his hand on the shoulder of his companion. 

‘‘T think we ought to deny ourselves daily, 
and follow Christ,’’ he said, softly. 

Cecil was a good deal startled, and somewhat 
sobered by the answer. 

‘* Do you do it ?” he asked, after a little while. 

‘* No, I am afraid not, as yet. But that deny- 
ing ourselves, Cecil, I take it, would be not to do 
many things that you and I have been in the 
habit of doing.” 

‘* Well, I don’t know anything about it,” said 
Cecil, rather shortly; ‘‘ but I know this, I wish 
that Oliver Cromwell had never entered the 
school, it is all his doing.” 

“Yes, Willie Oliver is one who does what we 
have been talking of.” 

Cecil turned away; he did not care to prolong 
the conversation after the turn it had taken ; and 
he saw it was useless to try further persuasion on 
Parker. 

He looked quite grave and sober when he joined 
his room companions again. 

‘* Well, what does Jack say ?” asked Saunders, 


agerly. 

Cecil shook his head. 

‘*T can’t make anything of him. Jackis spoilt 
for all practical purposes since he took to Oliver.” 

“*T was sure of it,” replied Saunders, triumph- 
antly ; “I knew it would be no use.” 

When they reached their bedroom that night, 
the five boys huddled together by the window, 
and a long whispering talk began. 

They took no notice of Willie; the little boy 
wondered a little what it was all about, but he 
was getting used now to the strange ways of his 
schoolfellows, so he did not trouble himself much, 
but was soon in bed and asleep, while they were 
still talking. 


e 


Caarren XXIX.—Cecin VerRNon’s DILEMMA. 


ONCE again during the next day did the five boys 
gather together, in a corner of the playground 
this time. They had not decided everything yet. 
Each boy had subscribed two shillings, and that, 
Cecil thought, would be quite sufficient ; indeed, 
it was all that some of them possessed. 

‘“*And when are you going, Cec?” asked 
Emerson. 

‘‘To-night, after tea.” 

‘Tf the Doctor will give you leave, that is.” 

‘¢Shan’t ask him,” coolly replied Cecil; ‘* he 
would not let us go out last night, so I shan't 
ask him to-night.” 

‘* Bat if vox should be caught ?” 

‘Oh, I'll take care of that. I can slip in and 
out easy enough, and I shan’t be long away. 


But what am I to get ? Two bottles of port wine, 
at three and six the bottle, that’s settled; but 
what for the other three shillings ?” 

‘* Raspberry tarts,” said Saunders. 

** Cheese cakes,” said Wooler. 

‘‘Sausage rolls,’’ suggested Emerson. 

‘* Apples and pears,” said Merridale. 

‘* Plums and peaches,” began Saunders again. 

‘“ Cakes of all sorts,” said Merridale. 

‘* Marmalade,”’ put in Emerson. 

‘* Pork pies and plum pies,’ added Wooler. 

‘*Come, come,” said Cecil, laughing, ‘‘ shut 
up; there’s more there than the three shillings 
will buy, or my pockets will hold.” 

‘* Well, bring what you can, Cec; we will 
trust you,” said Saunders, as the boys separated. 

Cecil became rather anxious as the time drew 
near ; he had some inward misgivings, though he 
carried such a bold front to his companions ; and 
he wished himself safely back again. However, 
he stole away, only whispering to Saunders as he 
passed, that he was going. 

But if Cecil was anxious and uneasy, those he 
left behind were more so, especially as prayer- 
time drew near, and he had not made his appear- 
ance. Saunders wondered much at his continued 
absence ; but he could only comment upon it to 
his companions in secret, by raised eyebrows and 
duessonng Bunce: any words on the subject 
could not be ventured. But surely he would be 
missed if he did not return before prayer-time, 
and it was close upon that now. 

Dr. Carey entered the schoolroom; and still no 
Cecil. Saunders half expected him to rush in at 
the last moment breathless, but he never appeared. 
It was fortunate for him, however, that Dr. Carey 
hardly raised his eyes during the service, not 
sufficiently so, at least, for him to miss one among 
the number there, when he had no thought of 


anything wrong. 

r. Fairburn called over the names afterwards, 
and Wooler, whose voice was most like Cecil’s, 
answered for him; the difference was not detected, 
and when he passed on to the next they thought 
all danger was over. 

But Willie, who was not in the secret, and who 
did not miss him until they had reached the pas- 
sage leading to their room, inquired where he was. 

** Hist, Oliver !”? exclaimed Saunders, angrily, 
glancing round to see that none of the masters 
were within hearing, ‘‘never you mind Cecil, he’s 
all right; you take care of yourself.” 

But there was one who knew that Cecil was 
absent. 

Dear reader, have you forgotten the affair of 
the caricature? If you have, Crawford had not. 
He had been on the watch ever sinco, but had 
failed in detecting anything particularly amiss in 
Cecil’s behaviour. Now, however, he was sure 
something was going on. He was quite aware 
that Wooler answered to Vernon, junior, when 
the names were called over; but not yet was he 
going to speak. Oh dear no, he would wait 
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and see, for he was certain there was mischief 
afloat. 

And now let us turn to Cecil, and see why he 
was causing his companions so much anxiety. 

He had found no difficulty in stealing out un- 
perceived, and when once outside the playground 
he soon ran the short way down to Nesterton. 
He had taken the precaution of putting on his 
great-coat, that he might hide his purchases in 
its ample pockets. 

His first visit was to a wine-shop ; not the mer- 
chant that his father frequented, there he would 
have been known, and that was the last thing 
Cecil wished for. But he was obliged to content 
himself with one bottle, as he could not get it 
under five shillings, and at that rate two would 
have taken all his money. He left it there, pro- 
mising to call again for it. 

The next place was the pastrycook’s. This 
took him a much longer time, arranging and 
choosing, and laying out his money to the best 
advantage. At last he had spent it all, to his 
own satisfaction, and he hoped to that of his 
companions also. 

Congratulating himself that he had sped so well 
on his errand, and with his pockets almost fuller 
than they would hold, he turned out of the shop, 
and came suddenly face to face with Mr. Failey, 
who was coming down the street. The clerzy- 
man stopped in some surprise, for it was q tite 
dusk, almost dark, and the street lamps and 
shop windows were all lighted. 

“Cecil ! you here at this time of night | have 
you been to see your sister ?” 

‘*No, sir,” replied Cecil. He was so taken 
aback that he did not know what else to say. 

‘*You had better make haste back,” Mr. Biiley 
went on; ‘‘ you must have stayed beyond your 
time ; it is after eight.” 

‘Oh no, I haven’t,”’ was the answer. 

For had not he taken his own time ? and he 
could stay as long as he liked, so long as he was 
back by time for prayers. 

‘*How is Dr. Carey to-day?” inquired Mr. 
Bailey. 

‘*T have not seen him since morning, sir; he 
does not come into the schoolroom much yet.’’ 

‘‘Then you did not ask his leave to come out, 
Cecil ?”’ 

“7 did not ask it, sir,” with an emphasis on 
the J that he thought quite allowable under the 
circumstances. 

‘*Well, tell him I shall be in to see him ina 
_ day or two again.” 

And with that Mr. Bailey turned away. 

Cecil ran on, exceedingly glad that he had 
escaped. so well without more questioning ; but 
he wished very much he had not met Mr. Bailey, 
and-sincerely hoped it would pass out of his mind 
before he came to see Dr. Carey. 

Cecil had ‘not much time to spare; he wanted 
to be back to Beech Grove as soon as ever he 
could, but he did not forget to call for the wine, 
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ras was a very important matter in the coming 
east. 

It was hardly half-past eight when he reached 
the back gate, and he made sure of getting in all 
right, as he came out. Judge, then, of his dismay 
and consternation when he found it locked ! 

In vain he shook, and rattled, and tried ; locked 
it was, and locked it would remain. Then he 
suddenly remembered that it was the first of 
October, and that on that day the fates were 
closed at eight o’clock instead of nine, as they 
were during the summer. 

What was he to do? 


THE LIFE OF A VETERAN. 
BY HIMSELF. 


[ po not know that any of my fellow-creatures 
ever wrote a history of his own life? Indeed 1 
doubt whether many of us are possessed of literary 
talents, though even the most learned men often 
consult us. 

When I first came into being I was composed of 
three parts, two of which belonged to the mine- 
ral, and the third to the vegetable kingdom. 
The first of these parts came from a distant coun- 
try, and though those odd creatures who call 
themselves men consider themselves vastly 
superior to us, yet with this part of me alone 
I have destroyed many of them. It used often to 
fill me with surprise to see them toiling to obtain 
me, for those who began the search in the strength 
of youth, in a very few weeks grew pale and ema- 
ciated and bent down asif with age. Poor things, 
I have since learnt that they did not labour of 
their own freewill, but that they were prisoners. 

Even at this distance of time I cannot bear to 
think of all the agony which my second part 
endured. Placed in the hottest fire and tortured 
in every possible way. When at last it had 
reached the requisite degree of perfection it was 
as clear as water, and with the exception of 
a knob at one end, very straight. 

The third part of me once lived with many others 
of my own kind in a colony, which I have since 
heard called by men ‘‘a forest ;” birds and beasts 
of all sorts claimed my protection, and for many 
years I proudly stood ‘‘monarch of all I surveyed.” 
At length one morning, a sparrow, which 
lodged all night in my branches, began to tell us 
some news which alarmed us all terribly. 

‘Do you know,” she said, ‘‘ that some queer 
creatures, who call themselves ‘lords of cree 
tion,’ are coming down to see you, and perhaps 
if they like any of you, to take you back to their 
own country with them ?” 

** Nonsense!” I answered, while a visible 
shudder ran through my companions ; ‘‘ our roots 
spread too far in the ground for such small crea- 
tures as you have often told us these men are to 


carry us away.” 
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‘¢‘ Perhaps so,” answered the sparrow, with a 
jerk of her tail, ‘‘but they have an instrument 
they call an axe, with which they will soon hum- 
ble your pride, as you will some day find to your 
cost, proud tree, and then perhaps you will believe 
me.” And without a word of thanks for the 
shelter I had given her she flew away. 

Too soon, alas! we found out our mistake. I, 
and many of my comrades, were cut down and 
taken far away, partly by means of what they 
called a ship, which I soon discovered to be 
formed of a distant cousin of mine. After we had 
been some time in England I was made into my 
third part, and joined to my first and second, 
which, however, more delicate and volatile than 
myself, have long since perished. 

When I was thus completed my new master 
(for so I had already learned to dall him) hung 
me up in his window, from which I could see 
numerous tall houses, and a large building which 
the passers by called St. Paul’s. 

_ J rather enjoyed my new life when the weather 

was fine, but if (as too often happened) it became 
damp or rained my spirits sank. I always felt 
these changes, especially in my first part. 

After a time, however, I, grew rather tired of 
the monotony of my existence ; it is true that 
now and then one of my master’s customers would 
pat me gently and inquire after my health, but 
still it was dull, and when one by one my com: 
panions were taken away, and I alone was left, I 
could not help envying them; but ‘‘every dog 
has its day,” and mine was yet to come. 

One day a gentleman came into the shop and 
requested to see some of us,, and passing over a 
great many of my comrades, he decided that I 
was most likely to suit. him, and, after putting 
down ten round yellow things on the counter, he 
desired me to be sent to his house in Leamington. 

Of the journey I can say nothing ; I was so care- 
fully covered up that I feared I should have been 
smothered, and very glad I was when I reached 
my destination and breathed once more the fresh 


air. 

At first I congratulated myself on bidding fare- 
well to my dusty, smoky London home, but I soon 
found that there was not much cause for joy 
in the change. There I had at least been able to 
converse with my equals, and to compare notes on 
the different adventures of our lives, or to criticise 
the gentlemen and ladies who sometimes lounged 
past. But now it was the same thing day after 
day; there I hung against the wall, and though 
my health was sometimes, indeed often, inquired 
after by my master and mistress, and their 
friends, yet the only intercourse with any of my 
equals which I had, was, when by chance the 
drawing-room door was left open, and the time- 
piece exchanged a few words of condolence with 
moe, or when some visitor left his umbrella in the 
passage. It is true that there was the hat-stand 
in the hall, and there were also some chairs, but 
then, poor things, they were so very uneducated. 


. 


Now the umbrella and I had some connection 
with each other, as we were both very much 
influenced by the weather. 

At last, one day there was a grand commotion 
in the house, chairs and tables disappeared, the 
umbrella stand was carried out, and at last my 
master came into the hall with my mistress. He 
placed on his head a wonderful erection, resemb- 
ling a London chimney, and turning to his wife 
he said,— 

‘* My dear, I think I shall carry this myself, 
the servants are so careless.” As he spoke he 
lifted me down, and, oh, horror of horrors! laid 
me on my back. Now] cannot bear this position, 
it gives me such a stitch in my side, and the 
change produced a sensation as if a whirlwind had 
got into me; I suppose I must have fainted, for 
when I came to myself my master and a friend of 
his were discussing what to do to me. ‘‘ Oh, I 
understand this sort of thing,” said the stranger, 
ou need only apply heat ; let me try my hand 
at it. : 

He seized me as he spoke, and for an instant 
did something which gave me relief, but the next 
moment (a shudder passes over me as I record the 
event) my second and third parts lay in atoms on 
the floor. 

There was acry of horrorin the room, but after 
a time it was decided that I should be sent to 
a doctor who understands the complaints of my- 
self and my family. I heard him promise soon to 
restore me to health, but when my master left 
the shop I was thrown carelessly aside, and never 
since that day haveI seen my old home. Almost 
all my time since then has been passed in a dusty 
lumber room. Sometimes I get very tired of my 
lonely life and sigh for my green forest, and it no 
longer amuses me to watch the changes of the 
weather; but when some busy spider tells me of 
what is going on in the bustling world, I feel 
thankful that I am allowed to be quiet, and when 
in the winter the robin tells me how many poor 
creatures are shivering and starving without any 
home, gratitude fills my heart, and I own that I 
ought to be very contented—What is my name ? 

F..A. N. 


A BLESSED PROSPECT. 


THE ties which bind together a family, who all 
have an interest in Christ, shall never be dis- 
solved. Death comes among them, but we take 
the Bible in our hands and inscribe on their tomb- 
stone, “Pleasant in life, and in eternity not 
divided.”’ One after another falls, until the last 
of the circle is carried to his long home, but they 
are not then divided. The family meet again. 
Husbands and wives, parents and children, masters 
and servants, stand within the gates of the New 
Jerusalem, washed and justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God. 
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MY MOTHER. 
My mother, oh, my mother, long hast thou toiled for 
me, 
And borne life’s burden all alone with none to comfort 


thee; 

Be mine the hand to help thee now, be mine the voice 
to cheer, 

And mine the heart that loves thee best, till death, my 
mother dear. 


My mother, ob, my mother, how deep have been the 


shades, 

And sharp the thorns about thy path along earth’s 
lonely glades; 

But Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, hung star- 
lamps in the sky, 

And lit them with His glorious beams of love that 
cannot die. 


My mother, oh, my mother, in sorrow and in tears, 

The past a tale of blighted hopes, the present full of 
fears, 

A tombstone o’er the loved one’s head, who should 
have been thy stay, 

Thus, mother dearest, thou hast passed along the 
weary way. 

My mother, oh, my mother, when no one has been 


near . 

To soothe thy grief and whisper words of comfort in 
thine ear; 

When we, thy little children, all unconscious by thee 


lav, 
Thou hast let the pent-up fountains of sorrow have 
their way. ; 


My mother, oh, my mother, #0 peacefully we slept, 

And never knew that for our sakes one watched and 
prayod and wept; 

Ay, wept for very weariness, uncomforted, alone, — 

God bless thee, precious mother, for all this that thou 
hast done. 


My mother, ob, my mother, the day will dawn for 


thee, | 

And, though so late in breaking, who can tell how 
bright ’twill be? 

Or, if earth brings thee nought but grief, in heaven, 
my mother dear, 

God Himself will give thee comfort, and wipe away 
each tear. 


Our own, our precious mother, our dearest and our 


est, 

God bless thee for thy patient care, and give thee joy 
and rest; 

Long hast thou borne the Trouble-Cross, but thou 
wilt lay it down 

In the Land which hath no shadows, to change it for 
a Crown. 

° FIDES. 


THE MUSTARD-SEED PLANT. 


In the parable of the mustard-seed, it is said 
that this seed, although the smo..est of all seeds, 
when cast into the earth, becomes, when grown 


up, a great tree—in a comparative sense ol 
course—and puts forth branches so that the 
fowls of heaven come and lodge among them. 
I was beginning to fear that I should leave the 
country without having an opportunity to see 
any example of this plant auswering to the de- 
scription of it in the parable. Of the various 
persons of whom I had made inquiry at Jeru- 
salem, no one was able to give me any certain 
information. One said that probably this 
species of the plant was now extinct. Another 
said that it was reputed to grow very large in 
Galilee, but could not vouch for it from per- 
sonal observation. I had observed, indeed, in 
crossing the plain of Esdraelon, just before com- 
ing to Nazareth, that the mustard-plant was by 
no means uncommon there; but yet, though 
some of the stalks which I took pains to mreasure 
were quite large, they were still not so large as 
I had expected to find them, and not large 
enough, as it appeared to me, to suggest natu- 
rally the illustration in the parable. I was, 
therefore, disappointed. Some days after this, 
as I was riding across the plain of Acre, on the 
way to Carmel, I perceived at some distance 
from the path what seemed to be a ‘little forest 
or nursery of trees. I turned aside to examine 
them. On coming nearer, they proved to be 
an extensive field of the plaut which I was so 
anxious to see. It was then in blossom, full 
le in some cases six, seven, and nine feet 

igh, with a stem or trunk an inch or more in 
thickness, throwing out branches on every side. 
I was now satisfied in part. I felt that such a 
plant might well be called a tree, and, in com- 

arison with the seed producing it, a great tree. 

ut still the branches, or stems of branches, 
were not very large, or apparently very strong. 
Can the birds, I said to myself, rest upon them ! 
Are they not too slight and flexible? Will they 
not bend or break with the superadded weight? 
At that very instant, as I stood and revolved the 
thought, lo ! one of the fowls of heaven stopped 
in its flight through the air, lighted down on one 
of the branches, which hardly moved beneath 
the shock, and then began, perched there before 
my eyes, to warble forth a strain of the richest 
music. All my doubts were now charmed away. 
I was delighted at the.incident. During the 
same day I witnessed a repetition of the occur- 
rence. : 
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DAISY’S FORTUNE. 


By the Author of ‘Dora Sztwyn,” ‘‘ ERNEST 
Witton,’ &c. 


CHAPTER X.X.—CHARITY BELIEVETH ALL THINGS. 


Owine to Jack's skilful representations, which 
his own conduct unwittingly justified, everybody 
believed that Harry had stolen his master’s money. 


[ WINNIE’S FIRST MORNING AT CHURCH. | 


D.D., BECTOK OF 8T. JAMES'8, LONDON. 


OCTOBER, 1869. 
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was Daisy Clinton; for even Winifred, tender- 
hearted Winifred, shared in the general impres- 
sion. But Daisy would not agree with this 
opinion. It is true, appearances were against 
him, still Daisy persisted in her belief that if all 
the circumstances were fully known, Harry would 
be found less blameable than he seemed. to be. 
There might be a little wilfulness, as well as an 
impulsive generosity, in this decision of Daisy’s ; 
but, at all events, she steadily adhered to it, and 
soon won Winifred over to her way of thinking. 


No, not quite everybody; the solitary exception! Frank was, of course, duly apprised of the state 
L 
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of affairs regarding Harry; and Winifred thought 
that, considering Harry’s wish to be a sailor had 
been kindled by Frank’s glowing description of 
such a life, her brother ought to express some 
regret for having thus far been the means of his 
leaving home. 

‘Just like a girl’s logic,” was Frank’s com- 
plimentary reply ; ‘‘ but as everybody knows that 
women can’t reason, I am not surprised at my 
little sister’s mistake.’ (This sentence made 
Daisy very angry.) ‘‘I should not at all heve 
objected to Harry’s running away from home, 
since it was for the glorious purpese of going to 
sea; but as he has been base enough to abscond 
with his master’s money, I am quite ashamed he 
has chosen so noble a profession to be only a 
disgrace to it; and I never wish to hear another 
word about him.” 

Poor Harry! if he could have read Frank’s 
letter, he would not have been much flattered by 
it. But censure and pity were both alike to him 
just then, fer he was beyond the reach of either ; 
and was, moreover, too down-hearted to care 
much what was said or thought about him by 
those whom he had left behind. 

Harry's place was soon filled by a new boy, 
who did his work well; was tolerably quick on 
his errands, and told no falsehoods. He could 
read and write; went regularly to a Sunday 
school; and, without being remarkably attentive 
or careful, waited upon Winifred, when she went 
out in her chair, sufficiently well for her not to 
have any reason to complain of him. 

Still neither she nor Daisy liked him as much 
as they had liked Harry. He had not Harry’s 
oeee cheerful manner, nor yet the same evidént 
wish to please those whom he served; he seemed 


dispesed to do his duty, and when spoken td, 


always answered with ordinary civility ; but he 
was dull and uninteresting; the sort of boy that 
you might have with you for a twelvemonth, 
without really knowing him any better than you 
did on the first day that he came to you. So Daisy 
and Winifred just tolerated him, and no more; not 
even when they discovered that he was the brother 
of Polly, a little girl whose acquaintance they had 
made one day when seeking shelter from the rain. 

But Mr. Raymond said he was very glad that 
they were not inclined to spoil John as they had 
spoiled Harry. 

‘‘Spoiled Harry? oh papa!” exclaimed Wini- 
fred, in a very injured tone; ‘‘it was not our 
fault that Harry did wreng.” 

‘*No, my dear; I don’t say that it wes; but I 
think Harry was a little bit lifted up by all the 
notice he got from you and Daisy ; and that, per- 
haps, made him fall the more easily intotemptation.” 

‘‘Never mind, Winifred,” said Daisy, con- 
solingly, as Mr. Raymond left the room; ‘‘I am 
sure Harry is all the better for what he learnt 
from us; and we won't give up taking his part : 
at least, not until we know that he is as bad as 
every bo iy thinks that he is.’’ 
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CHAPTER XXI.—Unconscious INFLUENCE. 


WINIFRED was improving both in health and in 
spirits. She had always been patient and cheerfal, 

but there was a brighter expression on her face now, 

and more light-heartedness in her manner. With 
Daisy for her constant companion, she had many 
pleasant things to do, and to think about, which she 
could not easily have had alone; and her merry 
laugh and keen zest for enjoyment often sur- 
prised those who were complete strangers to 
her. 

The doctor was of opinion that she was really 
outgrowing her weakness, and when doctors are 
sanguine, other persons have surely a right to be 
the same; and before Daisy had been quite a 
twelvemonth in her new home, all its inmates 
were hopefully loeking forward to the time when 
Winifred would be able to walk and run about 
like other children. 

It was well that there was this ray of gladness 
in Winifred’s home, for a very dark cloud, from 
another quarter, was already beginning to gather 
over it. 

But there was a still brighter sunshine in 
Winifred’s heart, which not the darkest cloud in 
the world would be able to chase away. She had 
learnt from Daisy to love Jesus, and to trust in 
Him; and no ey, trouble can, banish the 
sweet inward peace which springs from faith in 
Christ. | 

‘‘Let us read the chapter abonut the Good 
Shepherd, Daisy,” she would often say, as they 
bent over their Bibles at morning or evening ; ‘‘ I 
like to think that Jesus is-our Shepherd, and that 
we are His lambs: it mgkes me feel so safe and 


ha py. ” i 

hen Winifred’s Sundays were not .now- the 
dull days that they used to be. -Not only were 
they cheered by the nice talks and. singing which 


“Daisy and she had together,. but Winifred also 


went once in the day,tg,church. It'was Daisy’s 
proposal that she should make the experiment, 
and Winifred so eagerly fell in with the plan that it 
was very soon carried out. Her.father and mother 
at first objected to it, from the fear that she 
would be tired with the long service; but when 
had Winifred a wish, which if it could possibly 
be gratified, ever remained unfulfilled? So some 
soft cushions were laid on the seat in their pew, 
which happened to be one of those deep, old- 
fashioned ones, which are still to be met with in 
country churches; and Winifred, drawn in her 
chair to the door, was lifted in her father’s arms, 
and comfortably deposited in her place before the 
congregation had assembled. She was not so 
much fatigued as some other invalids might have 
been, because as the nature of her complaint 
obliged her to keep still when at home, her re- 
cumbent posture at church was not much different 
from whut it would have been in her own little 
room. 
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Besides, as Winifred said, if she had been 
‘ ever so tired,” she would not have minded that 
so long as she could join in the prayers, and in 
God’s praises; and could listen to the sermon 
preached by the good clergyman. 

The sermon! Yes, dear reader, you are perhaps 
wondering that a little girl like Winifred should 
find any pleasure in listening to a sermon; but 
then you must recollect that Winifred was more 
thoughtful than may children of her age, and 
besides, Mr. Gordon, the minister, preached ser- 
mons which were much easier than sermons 
usually are for young persons to understand. 
Most sermons—indeed, I suppose nearly all ser- 
mons, are too dry, and too difficult for little 

eople to feel interested in them ; and, therefore, 
It is very nice when ministers occasionally preach 
especially to children, for then they have their 
share, if only a small one, of the privileges which 
grown-up people enjoy. 

Then I must tell you that Winifred not only got 
good, but she also did good by going to church. 

How was that? do you ask? Why, when she 
showed such a strong desire to go to church, both 
her father and mother began to attend more 
regularly than they had been in the habit of 
doing. I suppose they thought that if their little 
daughter in her helpless condition, and with her 
dislike of being noticed by others, made such an 
effort to be in God’s house, surely they who were 
well and strong ought to fill up their places in it. 
Mr. Raymond had often remained at home in the 
ee the plea of attending to any customers 
whom illness might send for medicine; and some 
friend dropping in to tea had frequently prevented 
his going out in the evening ; and his wife, though 
she went to church once on the Sunday, unless 
the weather were wet or cold, or she had the 
headache, never thought of going again in the 
evening, or of attending any weekly service. 

But now that Winifred was carried to church, 
and liked it so much, Mrs. Raymond felt that 
she had hitherto cared too little for those times ; 
and with the growing sense of her responsibilities 
in this respect came a growing appreciation of 
the services of the sanctuary. 

One reason why church-going is so often the 
cold, heartless thing that it is may be traced to 
the fitfal map Seen of its observance, and to the 
not taking a heartier interest in the worship that 
is going on. 

inifred’s mamma, through going more con- 
stantly to church, and joining more heartily in 
its service, found-a happiness and a blessing in so 
doing, to which she had in former days been 
quite a stranger. And although she was not one 


who talked about religion, or who professed, even 


to her husband, as much as she really felt, yet, 
in her own quiet way, she so far influenced Mr. 
Raymond as to get him to be of one mind with 
herself on this subject. 

And Winifred’s example was followed, not only 
by her father and mother, but also by Phillis, 


their old servant. 
let any sort of example hinder her church-going, 
and who had oftener taken a walk of a Sunday 
evening than occupied her seat at St. Matthew's, 
turned over a new leaf in this respect, and, unless 
obliged to stay indoors, rarely missed the evening 
service. 
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‘‘Bless her heart, dear child!” said Phillis to 


herself, as she watched Winifred’s chair setting 
off on one of its Sunday expeditions. 


‘“*T never 
thought at my time of life to be learning my duty 


from the baby that I have nursed in my arms; 
but it stands to reason that if a lame little 
creature such as she is won't be satisfied without 
going to church, it is not a trifle that ought to 
keep a poor old sinner like me away. If there is. 
any good to be got out of such a place, which I’m 
by no means over-sure about yet, I need it a deal 
more than she does; and at all events I’d better 


go where I stand the chance of meeting with it.” 
This was Phillis’s frank confession to herself. 
I don’t think she would have owned as much to 
any one else, for elderly persons are not very 
ready to admit their mistakes and failures, but 


actions speak louder than words; and Phillis 
showed by her conduct that she was learning to 


love God’s house, and to keep Hisday.. 

But there was nothing rapid nor remarkable in 
this change in the ways of the household: It was 
scarcely noticeable ; it seemed to happen quite 
naturally; and no one, not Daisy herself, was 
aware that it was really owing to her quiet in- 
fluence in the family. .The sunny -warmth of 
Daisy’s childlike religion had won. Winifred to 
walk with her in the ways of pleasantness and 
the paths of peace; and now Winifred, in her 
turn, was unconsciously guiding her father and 
mother and Phillis in the same direction. When 
Daisy’s pious grandmother planted the seeds of 


piety in the child’s. mind, watering them with 


her secret, prayers, she little thought of the good 
which she was thus indirectly communicating to 
those who were utter strangers to her. 

And we little know, dear reader, how far the 
effects of one kind word or one loving-hearted 
deed of ours may reach. . 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE ROMANCE OF CHARITY. 


‘*Tg it not a pretty story, Daisy ?” 

‘* Yes, it’s lovely,” said Daisy, with a sigh that 
was scarcely in accordance with her words. 

‘‘If I were grown up,” remarked Winifred, ‘‘I 
should like to do just as Laura did.” 

‘‘Laura’”’ was the heroine of the story which 
Winifred had been reading about to Daisy ; and 
the said Laura had accomplished a marvellous 
amount of usefulness in that small portion of her 
lifetime which was made known to an admiring 
public. She had begun by taking upon herself 
the partial charge of a little motherless girl, whose 
schooling she paid for; and she had ended by 
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being the founder, patroness, and sole supporter 
of a large orphanage, in which the children wore 
brown stuff frocks in the winter, and in summer 
print ones of the unvarying pattern of pink rose- 
buds on a white ground. e whole affair had 
been conducted to this flourishing termination, 
with scarcely any of the difficulties and dis- 
appointments which usually beset such under- 
takings; and the expenses appeared so incon- 
siderable as merely to require the superfluous 
money belonging to Miss Laura—with the addi- 
tion of one or two trifling acts of self-denial—to 
defray them. Both Winifred and Daisy were 
charmed with the glowing description of Laura’s 
charity ; and Daisy said, in reply to Winifred’s 
last remark,— 

‘ST should like to do so now, Winifred.”’ 

‘Yes; but we can’t; we are not rich enough.’ 

“No; isn’t it a pity that we have not as much 
money as we want, when we should make such a 
good use of it? If somebody would only leave 
me my fortune, Winifred !” 

Winifred laughed. ‘‘I am afraid we shall be 
quite grown up before that comes,” 

‘‘Oh, we cannot tell what may happen,” said 
Daisy, putting on an air of grave mystery. 

‘‘No, of course not; it is perhaps on its way 
to you now, Daisy !” 

“Very likely,” said Daisy, nodding her head. 

‘‘ And then we'll have just such a nice home 
for poor children as Laura had, only I should 
not like them to have brown frocks in winter, 
Daisy ; blwe would be so much prettier.” 

‘‘ Blue would fade much sooner,’”’ was Daisy's 
economical reply. 

‘¢ But brown is only fit forold wemen,”’ persisted 
Winifred, ‘‘and the children would look so dull 
and dingy in it when visitors called.” 

‘*T suppose we ought not to think about such 
things as that; Laura did not,” said Daisy, 
trying faithfully to copy their model. ‘‘ Still, 
as you say, blue is so much prettier than brown, 
that I think we must make that difference between 
our school and hers.” 

“ We are not obliged to do exactly as she did.” 

‘‘No, certainly not: besides, if the blue did 
wear out faster than the brown, we must allow 
them two frocks instead of one, that would be 
easy enough.” 

Easy enough! Yes, it is indeed easy to 
build imaginary homes for imaginary children, 
and to feed and clothe them with imaginary 
money. And if the two little builders who went 
on discussing their plans with a seriousness and 
a warm-hearted earnestness which were not 
imaginary, could but have had means that were 
commensurate with their ideas, the poor destitute 
orphans of Marshville would all have been 
handsomely provided for. 

Winifred told her mamma of the wishes which 
had been excited both in her mind and in Daisy’s 
by the perusal of this story about the wonderful 
Laura. And Mrs. Raymond did not smile at the 
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extravagance of their expectations, nor yet ridi- 
cule the romance which hog threw around their 
scheme. She was so thoroughly benevolent her- 
self, that she would not on any account check them 
in their aspirations after a life of usefulness; and 
though she endeavoured to turn their fanciful 
desires into a more practical channel, she did 
it with so gentle a touch, that they were not 
discouraged. 

‘* Yes, dears, it would be very nice if Daisy 
and you had a fortune to use up iu this way ; and 
if one should ever come to either of you, I hope 
you would employ it in as good a manner. But 
don’t you think you might do something of the 
kind now ?”’ 

‘* How could we ?” asked Daisy, eagerly. 

‘‘Cannot you save up some of your pocket- 
money, and put a little girl to a good day school, 
such as Miss Price’s, for instance ?” 

‘*What little girl, mamma? We don’t know 
one that wants to go to school.” 

‘‘I think you will soon meet with one, Wini- 
fred, if you are willing to pay for her.” 

‘‘Threepence a week is what Miss Price 
charges,’’ said Daisy, ‘‘so that would be three 
halfpence for me, and three halfpence for you: 
we could spare that, couldn't we, Winifred? : 

Winifred readily agreed to furnish her share 
of the subscription. ‘‘ But I wonder where we 
shall find a little girl whose mother is too poor 
to send her to school? She must be very poor 
not to be able to do that.” 

‘Ah, Winifred,” said her mamma, ‘‘ there are 
many fathers and mothers who have to think 
twice before they spend a single penny.” 

Winifred was silent, but she thought it must 
be very bad indeed for grown-up persons to have 
to mind so much about one penny—a sum which 
was only halt or a quarter of what she often 
expended in sweetmeats that were eaten in a few 
minutes. 

But Daisy had early learnt the importance 
of trifles, and she said, in answer to Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s observation, — 

‘*T am sure mamma never wasted even a penny 
on anything that was not absolutely necessary, 
she was obliged to be so very careful.” 

‘Yes, one must be careful when pennies are 
scarce,” said Mrs. Raymond. 

‘* Have you thought of a little girl, Winifred!” 
exclaimed Daisy. 

‘‘T! oh no: how could I?” said Winifred. 
‘* Have you?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Daisy; ‘‘ guess.”’ 

‘*Qh, I can’t stop to guess; tell me.’ 

‘‘Well, there is John’s sister, little Polly, 
wouldn’t she do?” 

‘*To be sure she would,” said Winifred, ina 
delighted tone, “how could I help thinking of 
her? Why, mamma, it was only yesterday that 
John was telling us how much she wished to go 
to school, as she used to do.”’ 

“And she is such a dear, good little thing,” 
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said 
her.’ 

‘Well, then, mamma, if you have no objection, 
we will fix upon Polly.” 

**T am quite willing, Winifred, for her mother 
is such a decent, industrious woman, and has 
such a hard struggle in bringing up her children, 
ade she deserves any help that can be given 

er.” 

_ So, much to Winifred’s and Daisy’s satisfac- 
tion, the choice was at once decided upon. A 
time of waiting or suspense is always irksome 
to the young; and if they are sometimes in too 
ae a hurry, that is perhaps better than indo- 
ent slowness. ‘‘It is better to boil over than 
never to boil at all,’’ says an old proverb. 

It was at the beginning of the week when 
this conversation occurred, and on the following 
Monday, Polly’s name was entered in the school 
register, and she, after paying the weekly fee to 
the povernee, took her place in her class, with a 
bright little face, and a happy little heart. She 
was so fond of learning to read, and write, and 
work, that it had been, for many months, a real 
trouble to her to stay at home. 

Daisy and Winifred had worked for Polly, 
besides giving her the threepence for her school- 
ing. Mrs. Raymond had supplied them out of 
her stores, which seemed to be inexhaustible, 
with materials for making « workbag, a needle- 
book, and a pincushion for the little girl ; and in 
addition to the manufacture of these articles, they 
had both helped Mrs. Raymond in the transfor- 
mation of an old frock of Winifred’s into one for 
Polly. For Polly’s best every-day dress was such 
a@ worn, torn, and mended concern, that it really 
was not a fitting garment in which te make her 

appearance, as the new scholar, amongst the 
other children. 

In the first flush of the excitement consequent 
upon reading the pretty story about Laura, it 
had seemed rather a ‘‘coming down” from their 
lofty dreams of emulating her zeal, to send one 
little girl to a common day school, paying only 
threepence a week for her. But it is exactly 
what we older people, if we would be of any use 
in the world, so often have to experience. Some- 
thing great, striking, and romantic, is at first 
the object of our aspirations, but something very 
commonplace, and apparently insignificant, is 
the actual work to which we have to put our 
hands; and we learn—not, perhaps, very willingly, 
but we learn it, nevertheless, that if we wait for 
the opportunity of doing some great thing, the 
kt lity is that we shall never do anything 
at all. 

And Daisy and Winifred, through thinking 
about little Polly, and working for her, became 
£0 interested in her, that they felt quite pleased 
and satisticd when she called at their house on 
her way to school that they might see how nice 
she looked in her new frock, and how well it 
fitted her. 


Daisy, ‘‘it would be so nice to send 


THE BROKEN VASE. 
(Written at the age of eleven. ) 


In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


‘‘On, what beautiful ripe cherries ! how good they 
look ! if I had but some meney of my own!’ ex- 
claimed a little rosy girl who was running along, but 
stopped short when she saw a quantity of tempt- 
ing-looking cherries exposed for sale in a large 
greengrocer’s, down Bow Street. ‘‘If uncle had 
but given me that sixpence,” she continued, 
‘that he says I am to buy him his writing-paper 
with, how I should have jumped for joy! but he 
has only given it to me to buy him some writing- 
aper. Dear! how tiresome it is that I cannot 
ve pocket-money yet ! if this sixpence were but 
mine, how many of those sweet red and white 
cherries would I buy !’’ 

Suddenly a bad thought entered little May 
Harwood’s heart, and she said quickly, ‘*I have 
a great mind to spend this sixpence on those 
cherries, and tell uncle Charles I could not resist 
buying them, they loqked so tempting.” 

But a little voice whispered within her, ‘‘ No, 
May, don’t do so, it will be doing wrong in God’s 
sight ; resist the temptation at once; the cherries 
may look very nice, but which will be best, to eat 
them or to be good ?” 

May thought, ‘‘ Uncle would oft mind, I am 
sure, he is so very kind, and never is angry with 
me ; he would only say I ought to have asked him 
first ; and the cherries look so delicious, I really 
must have some.” 

‘‘You will be sorry afterwards, May,” whis- 
pered the small veice of conscience ; but May did 
not or would not listen ; all thoughts of her uncle 
or his writing-paper vanished from her mind, and 
the cherries were the only things she now thought 
of at all; so, running up to the man, she said 
hurriedly and so low, ‘‘ Please give me a pound 
of those cherries,” that he stared at her in astonish- 
ment, and said, ‘‘ What, Miss, did you say ?”’ 

‘1 said, give me a pound of those cherries,” 
said May a little louder, colouring very red, and 
tears filling her eyes in great confusion. 

‘SAh, that’s it,’ said the man, taking the 
money, and putting into her hands a paper bag 
full of the cherries. 

‘* Ah, May !’’ whispered the little voice, ‘* you 
are undone, you would not listen to me, and you 
will suffer for it.” 

May heeded not, and began to eat her cherries 
eagerly. She found them so sweet and juicy that 
all her fear went, and she brightened up; soon, 
however, they began to vanish, and there hap- 
pened only to be a few in the bag, when a violent 
gust of wind came and blew May’s hat off into the 
road. May ran after it with all her might, but 
not fast enough ; as she was just going to put out 
her hand to get it she forgot. her remaining 
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cherries, she dropped them, and the wind blew 
them away too. As May put on her hat she re- 
membered them, and looked in the road to see 
where they were, for she was now standing on the 
pavement, and oh! what a pity ! as May said, 
there they were right under the wheels of an 
omnibus, which was now stopping, and taking in 
a gentleman. May trembled, for there they lay 
under the wheels. The gentleman got in, and the 
driver drove on, and the cherries were crushed to 
atoms in the mud. May saw all with grief, then, 
not able to look any longer, she buried her face in 
her little hands and burst into tears. Am old 
aes who had been standing close to May 

ad seen the whole occurrence, and tapping her 
gently on the shoulder, said,— 

‘* Never mind, darling, your cherries are 
spoilt, here is a sixpence to buy some more ; don’t 
cry.” 

May looked up through her tears, and the kind 
face of the old gentleman seemed to make her 
ashamed as she took the offered sixpence, with an 
humble ‘‘Thank you, sir; you are very kind.” 
But at that moment a grand carriage dashed up, 
and the old gentleman, with a cheerful good-bye 
to her, stepped in, and the coachman drove off 
down the road. May looked on in silent astonish- 
ment, the whole affair seemed a dream, and then 
she seemed to wake out of it, and say to herself,— 

‘‘T cannot keep this sixpence, I will throw it 
down here,” and she threw it on the pavement, 
when a beggar girl picked it up and ran off with it. 

‘*Oh,” said she then, as she walked on, ‘‘I 
have been very naughty, I have been a bad child, 
I shall never be able to tell uncle, he would be so 
very much shocked, and he thinks me so good too, 
and would never dream of my doing such a thing ; 
he would be perfectly astounded, as he never knew 
me to deceive him, and I haven’t until now. What 
could I have been thinking of to doit? I must 
have been ina fit. Uncle will never believe it, 
and [ cannot tell him; all I shall say is, ‘I lost 
the sixpence.’” 

‘* But then that will be worse,” whispered the 
little voice, ‘‘ that will be a falsehood ; tell your 
uncle the truth at once.’’ 

“Oh, no! I can’t do it,” said May, ‘‘it’s im- 
possible ; I must tell him that, or I shall be sent 
away from him at once, for he hates people that 
de such things; so he would send me back to papa 
to-night if he found out that I had spent his 
money in fruit, for he has so often told me not to 
A anything without his leave.” | 

ay had now come to her uncle’s house, and 
she said as she entered the gate, ‘‘ Yes, I must 
tell him that, or I shall get into great trouble, I 
know.” 

‘*No,” said conscience, ‘tell him the truth and 
nothing else.” 

**T can’t,” said May, as she knocked at the 
door. The servant opened it and she went in. 
me ss is uncle Charles, please, Mary?’ she 

ed. 


‘‘He is in his study, Miss, with a gentleman, 
and would not like to be disturbed, he told me to 
tell you, but that you were to go in the drawing- 
room until he was disengaged.” 

‘‘ Very well, Mary,” said May, ‘I will, after I 
have taken off my things.” 

Going up into her little room, she took off 
her hat and jacket, and threw her gloves on the 
table. She sat down and began to think of what 
to tell her uncle. 

‘*T must tell him I dropped it, or else that I 
had it taken out of my hand, that is all.” 

‘* No, that is not the right thing to say, May,” 
whispered the little voice, ‘‘ you must tell him 
you spent it in cherries.”’ 

‘*T can’t,” said May, ‘‘I shall tell him that it 
was taken out of my hand while I was looking in 
at the toy-shop window.” 

She then got up and went down-stairs into the 
drawing-room, and sat there reading until Mary 
came to tell her that her uncle wanted the writ- 
ing-paper he sent her to buy. May started up, 
turned very red, and went into the study where 
her uncle was sitting. He took May on his knee 
and said, ‘‘ May, will you give me the paper, dear, 
I sent you for?” 

‘¢ TJ] —J—J haven't got it, uncle,’’ May stam- 
mered out, turning crimson, then white. ‘I had 
the sixpence taken out of my hand.” 

‘‘ How came that to happen, May ?”’ replied her 
uncle, eyeing kindly but steadily his little niece. 

‘* As I was looking in the toy-shop window, 
uncle Charles, I was so astonished when I found 
it gone.” 

‘** How very strange!” said her uncle ; ‘‘ never 
mind, May, I will get some myself, as I waut 
some paper very badly, but I should be sure to 
know the sixpence again, as it is a new one, and 
ig marked at the edge.” 

This cut May to the very quick, for she had not 
noticed the mark. 

‘Well, May,” said Mr. Hargrave, for that was his 
name, ‘‘we will go and buy some more, so put on 
your things and come with me.” 

May ran off and put on her things ; she was not 
happy, but very wretched, and felt very sick, but 
did not say so. She found her uncle with his hat 
and coat on, waiting in the hall, and they both 
started. Mr. Hargrave entered Mr. Webb’s shop 
and bought two quires of note-paper. 

What was May’s dismay and astonishment when 
her uncle stopped at the same fruiterer’s where she 
had spent his sixpence, and bought a pound of the 
same cherries. Oh! how frightened she then 
became ! and wished herself anywhere than there. 
Then the man said, as he handed the cherries to 
Mr. Hargrave, “ That’s the same little girl that 
bought a pound of these cherries here this morning, 
and waited so long about before she bought them, 
I knew her directly.” 

‘‘That seems very strange; it can’t be the 
same,” said Mr. Hargrave, looking at the man 
with a puzzled expression on his face ; ‘“‘ my little 
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miece only had sixpence that I gave her to buy 
some paper, so she couldn’t have spent it 

ere.” 

‘* No, it wasn’t me, I know,”’ said May, feeling 
as if she should faint or be very ill, when—oh ! 
happiness for her, a gentleman Mr. Hargrave 
knew at this moment shook hands with him, and 
so ended that difficulty. 

- After the gentleman had gone Mr. Hargrave 
and May went home. Dinner was served, then 
came the tarts and custards, then cheese, then 
dessert, and the cherries appeared, the same cher- 
ries. May did not touch one, they seemed to rise 
up as a witness against her, and her conscience 
sorely reproved her as she looked on them. 

Mr. Hargrave seeing May eat nothing, said, 
““ May, are you ill, that you don’t eat ?” 

‘‘No, uncle, there is nothing the matter with 
me,’’ said May, colouring very red; ‘‘I am quite 
well, there is nothing the matter with me.”’ 

But that was a story, for she was ill, and she 
felt and knew so, only she told her uncle another 
falsehood to keep him from thinking what the 
man had said to be true. 

‘¢ Ah, May,’’ whispered the little voice, ‘‘ you 
have gone too far, you will be very sorry should 
you be found out, I don’t think you can lie down 
to sleep to-night with this that you have done.” 

This May could stand no longer, and starting 
up off her chair she ran to the side of her uncle, 
and getting up on his knee, she said, ‘‘ Uncle, I 
wish you would let me go up-stairs, I wish to lie 
down.”’ 

‘* Lie down, May!” said her uncle Charles ; 
“* you can’t be tired.” 

‘« Yes, Iam,” said May, “and I want to do some 
things up-stairs.” 

‘What do you want to do, May?” 

‘*T want to write to papa.” 

‘¢ Well, you can do that down here, dear,” said 
her uncle, rising; ‘‘I will give you paper and 
pens, and you may write him a nice little note.” 

May took a chair to the table, and her uncle 
came in with a nice smooth sheet of writing-paper 
and a steel pen, a little ink-bottle, and blotting- 
paper. May began to write. Mr. Hargrave then 
wentaway, butall May could do, she could not think 
of anything to say. The thought of the cherries 
and nothing else filled her mind, and at last she 
had to give it up. Throwing her paper on th 
floor, her pen after it, then almost throwing the 
ink-bottle to the other side of the room, she threw 
herself on the sofa, and went fast to sleep, and 
woke up as Mary came in with the tea. Her 
uncle was sitting by the fire in his easy chair, 
reading the newspaper. When he saw May awake, 
he said,—looking at the floor where still lay the 
dispersed writing-paper smudged with great blots, 
the nice new pen all inked, and, worst of all, the 
little ink-bottle lying on its side on the floor, where 
the ink had made a great blot on the carpet— 

‘‘May,” said her uncle, ‘‘I shall not give you 
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not think yow would use them so; but here 
are all these nice things wasted and spoilt. I 
thought you were careful, May, I don’t know 
what has come to you to-day.” 

May heard all this painfully and so sorrowfully 
that she did not know where she was; she had 
never heard her uncle speak soseverely or so sternly 
before; she knew he was angry with her, or he 
would not speak so, and it grieved her very much. 
Oh! what misery she had brought on herself by 
one thoughtless, wicked thing! and she was to 
eae more misery upon others, not only on her- 
self. 

‘“‘Oh! May, May,” whispered the ever still 
small voice, ‘‘you have gone too far, and your 
uncle is angry with you. Turn from your naughti- 
ness ; confess to your uncle all that has happened, 
and he will forgive you.”’ 

‘“No,” thought May, ‘‘I can’t tell him. Oh! 
uncle, dearest uncle, to speak to me angrily !” and 
she burst into tears and sobbed violently. 

‘¢‘ May, don’t cry, come here to me,”’ said Mr. 
Hargrave. May was obliged to come. ‘‘I hope 
you are sorry, dear, for wasting my pens and 
paper; it is very seldom I have to speak to you 
of such a thing. But cheer up, you won't do so 
any more, I hope, so come to tea ;” and tenderly 
kissing the weeping little girl, he put her into her 
seat at the tea-table. May ate nothing, and only 
just put her cup of tea to her lips. Her uncle 
did not say anything to her, as he thought it 
would be best. 

After tea May did some work until she went to 
bed ; as she lay there she sobbed and cried until 
her pillow was wet with her tears. She tossed and 
threw herself about in her hot little bed, longing 
for sleep, and the little voice ever reproaching 
her. About ten o'clock she sat up in bed, got 
out of it, bathed her eyes and forehead with cold 
water, which much refreshed her; then she went 
to the top of the stairs and listened; all was 
silent, and not a sound was to be heard. May 
stood there a little while, and then crept back into 
bed again. She heard her uncle come up-stairs to 
bed, and then all the servants. She heard eleven, 
twelve, one, two, and three e’clock strike, and 
then at four at last dropped off to sleep. It was 
not a sound sleep; she started at every noise she 
heard. ELLA. 


TRUE COURAGE. 
SOLUTION OF EIGHTH PICTURE STORY. 


Jounx Howakp, the hero of this short tale, was aged 
fourteen; he had been at school a long time now, 
and his parents thought they must take him away. 
So one evening, when he had retired to rest, they 
held a long consultation, and at last decided to get 
him into some office. They accordingly wrote te a 


pens, paper, and ink, another day to waste, I did | gentleman in London, who acceded to the arrange- 
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ment of taking him for a short time to try him. |he was, for the better, and wondered whether they 
John was a good boy, and fond of his parents, and | would think so. 


was therefore in some degree sorry for the arrange- 


Passing his father’s wicket-gate, he was welcomed 


ment; but at the same time he saw it was right, and | heartily by all. There was a great deal to tell on both 


he determined to make the best of it. 


sides. When he related to them what had occurred, 


The day for his departure soon came; he packed | and what he had gone through, they thanked God for 
his box, and then went to take his farewell of his | keeping him safely through cloud and sunshine. 


parents. With kind and affectionate words they ad- 
monished him to do his duty, be honourable, never 
tell a lie, and lastly, never to omit to seek the aid of 
Him who alone is able to protect from harm. 

They then accompanied him to the coach which 
was to take him away, and watched it till it was 
borne from their sight. An hour and a half passed, 
and then John found himself in the hall of his new 
heme. From the first sight he caught of his new 
master he knew he should like him. 

He soon learnt how he was to be employed, and ac- 
cordingly set himself about his business with such a 
determined air that his master thought his bargain was 
a one. 

hat same night, when he was saying his prayers, 
his brother pr who slept in the bed aaah pA 
behind him and mocked him, and when he arose jeered 
at him, calling him a simpleton, with other insulting 
language. John felt inclined to return it, but at 
that instant the words of his parents flashed across 
his mind; he said nothing, but bore their insults, 
though in his heart a spirit of revenge arose; he 
pare he would like to pay them out, but conscience 

O. 


said Thus he struggled with himself till sleep 
fell oe bim, and when he awoke in the morning he 
felt glad he had left them alone. 


_ A month or two passed away, bringing with it no par- 
ticular chang except that one of John’s tormentors 
was taken ill, and to keep his bed. He would 
frequently send messages for his friend to come and 
read to him, but was generally refused, with an excuse 
that he was too busy, or that the doctor said he was 
to be kept quiet. John knew of this, and he felt that 
it might be as well for him to go; it might serve to 
leasen the hatred which he bore to him, so he quietly 
went Gaal and asked if he should read to him, 
adding he had just got afew spare minutes. The sick 
boy’s heart was touched direct y; he knew he did not 
deserve such kindness from one whom it had been his 
constant pleasure to annoy. But he had no time to 
reply, for John was at his side, ready to read a por- 
tion of the Scriptures, which he thought might com- 
fort him. When he had ceased, the boy thanked him 
over and over again, saying how sorry he was for his 
past unkindness to him, and beseeching him to for- 
give him. To all this John eould not answer; his 
heart was too full; but he assured his friend of his 
forgiveness, and said he hoped they would be on better 
terms for the future. 

In two or three days the bo 
leave his bed ; he then, with Jo 
God for his safe recovery. 

From this time they became very much attached to 
each other ; they went to church together, and the 
ee influence of John soen had a powerful effect on 

en 

Another month, and they were both looking forward 
to their return home; the time passed away so quickly 
that when John found himself in the coach on his way 
home, he could hardly believe it. He stopped at a 
Village, and resting on a stile, thought about home; 
he wondered if his parents would bec anged ; he hoped 


grew well enough to 
, returned thanks to 


FANNY GERTRUDE B. (aged 13). 


PICTURE STORY. 
No. X. 


(DESIGNED BY ETTY 8.) 


THE solutions of the eighth story are very good. Some 
of the best, however, have inaccuracies, which, though 
small, are sufficient to prevent success in the compe- 
tition. Be careful in noting all the points of the story. 
The best are those by Mary §.; Zvany A.; Caroline 
A.F.; MaryJ. W.; Annie L.B.; J. P.; Frances M. 
The next best solutions are—A.C.; F.B.; B.M.B.; 
M. W.G.; J. E. R.; M. A. A.; ; L. C 
W.K.; A.C. L.; Clarence; E. Y.; 
T.H.R.; H. E.U.; L.8.; 
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[CKCIL CLINGING TO THE WINDOW-SILL. | 


WILLIE OLIVER: 
A STORY OF THE NESTERTON SCHOOLBOYS. 
By the Author of ‘‘So_prER HARoLp.”’ 


CHAPTER XXX.—WAS IT WORTH WHILE? 


WE left Cecil Vernon in an unpleasant predica- 
ment, locked out of the playground, in the dark 
of an October evening. 

What was he to do ? 

Had he been out on any lawful errand he 
would boldly have rung the bell for admittance, 
and pleaded forgetfulness ; but he did not dare 
to do that, for discovery would be sure to follow. 
He knew by experience that Thompson was not 
to be bribed out of his duty to his master, and 
would not let him in secretly. 


He thought, however, that under cover or the 
darkness he might steal in through the front gate, 
so he ran round to it; but, to his dismay, that 
was locked also. 

What could he do? He paced backwards and 
forwards close by the wall, regretting that he had 
been so foolish as to undertake such a commission 
in such a manner. It was prayer-time, and he 
would be sure to be missed. 

But nine o’clock struck, and all was quiet ; 
there did not seem to be any search going on. 

If it had been getting out of the playground 
instead of getting in, the thing would have been 
easy enough; Cecil had often climbed the wall 
on that side, for there were buttresses there ; and 
besides, the toes of boys innumerable had worn 
steps up it in various places; but here on the 
outside it was one straight, blank, upright wall ; 
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and not even Cecil, with all his avility aud 
daring, could think of trying to scale that. 

Suddenly a happy idea occurred to him: he 

could get round the end of the wall by the 
river, and he ran towards it. A thick hedge, 
coming up to the wall just below the bank, 
stopped his progress ; but he would not give up 
for such an obstacle as that. It was with much 
difficulty, however, that he worked his, way 
through, with his pockets so laden as they were. 
But he reached the top of the bank at last; and 
there was the river below, gleaming faintly in 
the pale light of the stars, for there was no 
other light save the distant glimmer of the town 
lamps. 
Cecil took off his top-coat, folded it up care- 
fally in a bundle, and put it under his arm, 
turned up his trousers, slung the wine-bottle 
round his neck, and descending the bank, pre- 
pared fora wade. The river, as we have said, 
was by no means deep there; and he soon suc- 
ceeded in passing the end of the wall, and reach- 
ing the playground in safety, with no other un- 
pleasantness than a considerable wetting of legs 
and feet. 

But that was the easiest part of the business. 
He was in the playground certainly, but getting 
into the house was another thing. 

Lights were appearing in the different bedroom 
windows; the boys were about going to bed ; 
would it be possible to make a rush and get in 
among them unobserved? Had Cecil been out 
on any other errand he would have tried it; but 
as it was it was not possible; besides, no door 
ever opened for an instant to give him the least 
chance. No, he must wait till the house was 
quiet, and try then what he could do. 

Ten o'clock struck, and then eleven, and still 
Cecil was waiting outside, heartily regretting 
that he had ever undertaken such an expedition. 
Just past twelve, his chamber window was opened 
very cautiously and slowly; and a head as 
cautiously put out. 

‘*Cec, are you there?” was spoken in a 
whisper, the lowest possible to be audible. 

‘‘Yes,’’ was the answer, in the same tone. 

“¢ What on earth are you going to do?” 

“Ts all quiet ?” asked Cecil. 

‘* Still as a mouse, all this quarter.” 

‘** Keep the window open then, and I’ll make 
a push for it.” 

ear the house on that side, almost close to it, 
stood one of the friendly beech trees; and it was 
by this tree that Cecil had determined to reach 
his room. 

It was a foolhardy undertaking, aud one that 
hardly any one but Cecil would have attempted; for 
not even the very tips of the branches touched the 
wall. He would have to spring for it; and the 
dread consequences of a possible or probable 
failure would have deterred any other boy in 
that school from the attempt. But failure pos- 
sible or probable never entered Cecil’s head. 
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But first he looked about for a safe place to 
hide his bottle of wine and a pot of marmalade, 
which were hardly things to climb with; and 
then he prepared to mount the tree. His bed- 
room window was still open, and one or other of 
his companions kept peeping out; but Cecil did 
not notice that the window above it was also 
open, and that another head cautiously protruded 
from time to time. 

To climb the main trunk of the tree was easy 
work; but then Cecil had to creep along one of 
the branches until he was near enough to spring. 
It was dangerous work; a brave act, perhaps, 
but a very, very thoughtless one. 

The branch creaked under the boy’s weight, 

and bent downwards toward the ground; but 
, that was what Cecil wanted; for he was above 
the window, not below it. He had crept on as 
far as he dared, quite as far as the branch would 
bear him, in fact; and still he was not within 
reach of safety. 

A false spring! He had not caught the win- 
dow, nor the friendly hands that were out- 
stretched to help him! He had almost fallen, 
but he saved himself by catching hold of the 
branch again, and for a minute he was hanging 
from it by one hand. But Cecil was an agile 
climber, and soon righted himself. He paused 
to take breath before making another attempt. 
What if the next should fail entirely? But he 
would not think it. : 
| Another spring! Yes, he had caught the 
‘ window-frame; andhe held on in sheer desperation 
until the united strength of the four boys 
, within had pulled him into the room. 
| Safe at last! but very much out of breath, 
he sank on the bed for a minute, and then began 
to undress as if nothing unusual had happened. 
There had been very little noise about it cer- 
tainly ; not enough to rouse any one but Willie 
Oliver. He had been awakened by the commo- 
tion, and he could not tell what to make of it 
for a minute. But he soon remembered that 
Cecil had not come to bed with them, and he 
heard his voice in subdued tones now. 

‘Oh, Cecil ! what have you been doing?” he 
said, raising himself in bed, and peering into the 
darkness at the beds opposite. 

Cecil started. F 

‘‘ Hold your tongue, Oliver; and don’t trouble 
yourself about what does not concern you. 4 
to sleep.” : 

And for a while, after Cecil had tumbled into 
bed, there was perfect silence in the room, unt 
Willie had obeyed Cecil’s orders and gone 1 
sleep again. Then the others held a whispered 
conversation as to the contents of Cecil’s great: 

/coat pockets; and it was decided that the feast 
| could not take place that night because the wine 
was wanting. 

The next day passed as usual. Cecil was fear- 
ful lest his exploit of the night before shoald 
have been discovered by any means, but it was 
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not: at least, nothing was said about it ; and so 
he grew more confident as the day wore on. 

He managed to smuggle in the things he had 
left outside the previous night without any one 
noticing him; but he had lost all interest in the 
affair, and if it had not been for the others, he 
would have been ready to give it up; but 
they were as eager as ever. For Cecil, thought- 
less as he was, could not but feel that he had been 
in great peril through his own disobedience, 
though he had thought nothing of it at the 
time. 

But, however, when night came again, he was 
in his usual spirits, outwardly if not inwardly. 

One of their number agreed to stay awake and 
call the others at one o’clock, and Merridale was 
the one appointed; but he fell asleep and did 
not wake until after two, so the entertainment 
commenced later than they had intended. The 
tapers Cecil had provided were soon lighted, and 
the five boys spread out the feast to the delight 
of four out of the number. Cecil did not care 
for it so much now as he had done at first. How- 
ever, they were in the height of it, laughing and 
talking under their breath; and they did not 
hear the door of their room open softly, and 
close again in a minute. : 

It was Crawford. 

He guessed something unusual was going on, 
and had a mind to know what it was. He with- 
aad noiselessly as he came, with a smile on his 

ace. 

The sudden light and the noise, subdued 
theugh it was, awoke Willie Oliver, and he 
raised his head to see what it was; but his com- 
panions were too busy to notice him, and he lay 
down again, wondering what he ought to do. 

By and by an explosive burst of laughter, 
followed by the remark, ‘‘ Hush! you'll wake 
‘Oliver,’ roused Willie still further. 

He stole out of bed and went up to the group 
on the floor, and laid his hand on Cecil’s shoulder, 
just as he was in the act of emptying some of the 
contents of the wine-bottle into his mouth. 
Cecil gave a great start and turned round. 

“Oh, is it you, Oliver? Be off back to bed, or 
I'll make you.” 

‘* Cecil, what are you doing? what weuld Dr. 
Carey say if he knew ?”’ 

‘*But he won’t know unless you tell him, and 
that isn’t likely,” remarked Cecil, quietly. 

‘*T say, Oliver,” said Merridale, with a sly 
wink at his companions, ‘‘have a bit of cake ; 
it is very good.” 

‘* No, thank you,” said Willie. 

**But you shall, I say! that you shall! and 
then you will have joined us; so you can’t say 
anything about us without telling of yourself.” 

And with much scuffling Merridale succeeded 
in putting a piece of cake into the little boy’s 
mouth. 

‘‘There !” he said, triumphantly, “you can’t 
say anything now.” 


**Do be quiet, Merridale,” said Cecil, impa- 
tiently ; ‘‘let the fellow alone; you'll be waking 
somebody if you make all that noise. Oliver 
won't tell.” 

And Cecil took him in his arms and carried 
him back to bed, and nearly smothered him in 
the clothes. And there Willie lay trembling and 
shivering until long after the others were asleep 
again. He wondered if he ought to get up and 
tell some of the masters what was going on; but 
he did not like to do it, and he was not sure that 
it would be right; so he kept still and did 
nothing, though feeling very uncomfortable all 
the while. 

The feast went on quietly after Willie’s inter- 
ruption ; and at last all was eaten, and the empty 
bottle and jars were put safely out of the way 
until morning. 

‘‘T don’t know, after all, that it was worth 
while,’’ said Cecil, as they got into bed again ; 
‘*T am not sure that it has been worth all the 
trouble.” 

‘*It has been very jolly,” said Saunders. 

Ah, dear reader, is it not often so? do we not 
often feel, when our sins and follies are over, that 
it was not worth while ? 


CHAPTER XXXJI.—REVENGE. 


WILLIE awoke the following morning with a 
weight on his mind which at first he could not 
account for; but he soon remembered what had 
passed during the night. As he was dressing, he 
was still undecided as to whether he ought to 
tell Dr. Carey about it. He thought he ought, 
but he very much disliked the idea of it; 
it would seem so unkind; and besides, he was 
the youngest in the room ; perhaps it would be 
taking too much upon himself. However, he re- 
solved to speak to Cecil, so he lingered about until 
he and Cecil were the only ones left in the room. 
Then he went up to him. 

Fs Cecil, I can’t help thinking about last 
night.” 

Se And what about last night?” asked Cecil, 
leisurely putting on his tie. 

‘Qh, you know; what you and the other boys 
did. Iam so sorry, for it was wrong, I am sure 
it was wrong.” 

‘‘ Well, it wasn’t you that did it, Oliver, so 
your conscience is clear, and it is no business of 
yours in the least.” 

‘Yes, it is; because I am afraid I ought to tell 
Dr. Carey, Cecil ; and I should not like.” 

“Indeed you ought to do no such thing,’’ re- 
plied Cecil, sharply; ‘‘don’t you trouble your- 
self about it in the least. Hark, there is the 
second bell! run off, or you'll be late. I shall 
be ready in a minute.” 

And he thrust his arms hastily into his jacket 
sleeves, and was at the schoolroom door by the 
time Willie was. 
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But Dr. Carey was to know without Willie 
telling him. 

Mr. Fairburn came hastily into his study just 
after breakfast. The doctor looked up in some 
surprise at his perturbed appearance. 

‘“‘Dr. Carey, I have just been listening to a 
strange story about Cecil Vernon. Crawford told 
it me.” 

‘*Crawford knew better than to come to me 
with it, then. I wish you would not encourage 
the boys to tell tales of each other, Fairburn ; 
it isa bad habit; but they will do it so long as 
they find you listen.” 

“Well, but really, doctor, I do think this 
should be inquired into. Why, only thixk! 
Crawford says Cecil was eut the night before last 
till twelve o’clock !” 

‘*Out! nonsense ! it is impossible ; he would 
have been missed at bedtime, and would not have 
been able to get in afterwards. It is simply ab- 
ee sane called the names over that night ?”’ 

6< i ge? 

‘*Then surely you would not be so culpably 
negligent as not to miss him if he were not 


there ?”’ 
; he answered to his name, certainly.”’ 

“Then how could he be absent? It is all 
fancy on Crawford's part; or worse still, an in- 
vention. It is best not to listen to such idle 
stories, Fairburn.” 

‘* But he told me too that Cecil and the others 
had a regular feast in their bedroom last night.” 

‘‘ How could Crawford know? he would not be 
there to see.” 

‘‘He spoke as if it were true. And Cecil 
might have gone out after the names were called 
over.” 

‘‘Well, if I find any truth in it, I shall act 
accordingly.” 

At that moment Mr. Bailey was announced, 
and Mr, Fairburn withdrew ; somewhat annoyed, 
it must be owned, that what he thought so im- 
portant should be taken so coolly by the head 
master. 

But though Dr. Carey took Crawford’s story 
lightly, it had startled him a good deal neverthe- 
less; more especially as Mr. Bailey said just 
before leaving, — 

‘*By the way, I met Cecil Vernon out rather 
late the other night ; but of course he had your 
leave.” 

“You met him? are you sure of it, Mr. 
Bailey ?” 

“ Yes, for I gave him a message for you. Did 
he not deliver it ?”’ 

‘*Certainly not ; for I knew nothing about his 
being out.” 

‘*] was afraid at the time from his manner that 
all was not quite right. But he was visiting the 
pastrycook’s, and that, you know,” he added, 
a smile, ‘‘is an attractive place for the 

ads. 

‘Yes, of course, if he had asked leave to go 
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it would have been all very well; but that he 
did not do. I shall make inquiries about it 
Thank you for telling me, Mr. Bailey.” 

‘*Well, I thought you ought to know. I feel 
myself rather responsible for those boys now 
their parents are away. 

Doctor Carey was thoroughly roused from his 
grief this morning. He looked more like his 
old self than he had done since his wife’s death, 
as he returned from the door after bidding Mr. 
Bailey good morning. He went into the school- 
room with a grave expression on his face, but withal 
more alert than the boys had seen him lately. 

‘* Where is Vernon junior ?”’ he asked, glancing 
round. ; 

No one spoke, though there were two or three 
that could have answered very well if they had 
choser: for Cecil had just before stolen away to 
carry the empty wine-bottle and jam-pot safely to 
the river, and so hide in its friendly waters all 
traces of the past night’s adventure. 

“Where is your brother, Vernon?” Dr. 
Carey asked again after a pause. 

Hugh looked up dreamily from his desk, and 
replied that he did not know. 

‘*Then I must find out,” replied Dr. Carey. 

‘‘Shall I seek him, Dr. Carey ?” asked Mr. 
Fairburn. 

‘No, I will seek him myself,” answered the 
head master. 

There was a smile of satisfaction on Crawford's 
face; the tale he had told was beginning to work, 
and the best of it was, it was all true, he had 
not added to it in the least; there was no need 
of that; Cecil Vernon had done for himself 
without any of Crawford’s help. 

In the meantime, Dr. Carey went out into the 
playground; and soon he spied Cecil Vernon 
running with hasty steps towards the river. He 
called to him, but the boy took no heed, only ran 
the faster ; for he thought if he could but reach 
the river he should be safe. But Dr. Carey’s 
rapid strides gained on him; and soon the 
master’s voice sounded again in tones he dared 
not disobey. So he turned round, and began 
slowly to retrace his steps to meet him, first 
throwing on the grass the things he held. 

Dr. Carey’s hand was laid on his shoulder. 

“ Cecil Vernon, what are you doing here ?”’ 

F Cecil made no answer : only coloured and looked 
own. 

‘‘What have you left yonder? Go and bring 
them to me!” 

Cecil went reluctantly, and brought the wine- 
bottle and jam-pot back in his hands. 

Dr. Carey asked no further question; but he 
took the boy by the shoulder, and went with him 
to the schoolroom, straight up to his own desk, 
and there, placing the things Cecil held upon it, 
he turned to the boy with his sternest expression. 

‘‘ And now, Cecil Vernon, I wiil thank you to 
tell me how you came by these, and what you 
were going to do with them,”’ 
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‘*T was going to throw them away into the 
river,” said Cecil, when he had waited as long as 
he dared. 

‘*To hide them out of sight, I suppose. But 
> did you get them? you have not answered 
that.’ 

Again Cecil paused and shuffled about, first on 
one foot and then on the other. He was very 
uncomfortable, for he was but too conscious that 
every eye in the school was upon him; and more 
than that, that Dr. Carey’s gaze was sternly 
trying to read him through. His face was fiush- 
ing crimson. But there was the master waiting 
for an answer, and he must say something. 

‘*T bought them,” he said at last, in the lowest 
possible tone. 

** When ?” was the next brief question. 

** One day this week,’’ answered the boy. 

‘¢ ‘Yes, the other night when you were out with- 
out leave, I suppose. I have given you an oppor- 
tunity of confessing, Vernon; but your answers 
come slowly. Were you in at prayers the night 
before last? Answer me truly.” 

‘*No, sir.” 

‘* Yet you answered to your name, I am told.” 

‘*T could not, sir, for I was not there.” 

‘*Some one must have done it for him, then,’ 
suggested Mr. Fairburn. 

‘* You were out till after twelve o'clock. How 
did you get in ?’’ : 

Cecil stared. How could Dr. Carey know that ? 
He glanced angrily at Willie Oliver, but then he 
remembered that he could not have told that, for 
he never knew what time he came in. 

*‘T climbed up by the beech tree.” 

‘‘ There is no tree near enough to your window 
for you to do that, Vernon. Keep to the truth, if 

ou please.” 

‘¢T got in that way, sir, and no other ; by that 
beech tree that grows in the corner.”’ 

“Impossible, Vernon ! you could not do it !” 

“‘ Hoe did, sir,” said Saunders from his desk. 

‘*Tt was a most dangerous thing to do. Itisa 
wonder you did not fall and break your neck. 
And you were feasting in your bedroom last night 
with this wine and I know not what else. Cecil 
Vernon, I did not think you could be so dis- 
obedient and deceitful !”’ 

‘It was not me only, sir,” pleaded Cecil, rather 
eagerly; ‘‘all the other fellows did that too. It 
was for them as much as myself I got the things.’’ 

‘All, Vernon? Are you quite sure you speak 
true when you say all ?”’ 

‘<< All but Oliver,” said Cecil, hesitatingly. 

‘* Ah! I hoped Oliver would not follow your 
evil ways.” 

Dr. Carey then gave each of the five boys a 
good caning, and then he reques‘ed Mr. Fairburn 
to take Cecil to the ‘‘ prison ;’’ and the other four 
he ordered to learn one hundred Greek lines that 
afternoon instead of going to play as usual. 

But before Cecil went, Dr. Carey said how 
much he was grieved that any boy in that school 
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could be guilty of such deceit as Cecil Vernon and 
his companions had practised. 

“T will not do so any more, sir,” said Cecil, 
humbly enough. 

‘No, I do not think you will; at least, you 
will not do ita third time ; for after another such 
offence I should decline having anything more to 
do with you.” 

Cecil went away; and then the business of the 
school proceeded as usual. But when lessons 
were over, the pent-up wrath of the four boys 
found vent in words, and they were poured forth 
on the head of Willie Oliver, who, they did not 
doubt, was the informant. 

‘*It is that little sneak who has gone and told,” 
said Merridale. “ I always knew he was a spy, 
and that he would make mischief if he could. 
But you took care not to tell of yourself, Oliver ; 
you were as glad of a mouthful of cake as any 
one; though Cecil was such a goose as to say you 
did not join us.” 

Willie made no answer, but Crawford, who was 
near, said,— 

‘* You need not bother Oliver about it ; he did 
not tell. I did. I have owed Cec Vernon a 
grudge ever since he insulted me so, and I have 
paid him out now. You may tell him so.” 

“How in the world did you know anything 
about it ?”’ 

‘*Oh, it was easy to see there was something 
up, and I soon found out what it was.” 

“Well, if ever there was a mean fellow, it is 
you, Crawford !” exclaimed Saunders, angrily. 

‘‘ Thank you,” replied the other, reddening. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—CEoIL IN THE “Prison.” 


CEcIL stood by the wiudow of the room the 
boys called the prison, drumming with his fingers 
on the frame, and whistling the tune of ‘‘ Cheer, 
Boys, Cheer!’’ At last he heard a footstep ap- 
proaching, and the key turned in the lock. He 
started forward eagerly, for he thought it was Mr. 
Fairburn or pea tai come to let him out ; for 
it seemed to him he had been there an endless 
time. 

But it was Dr. Carey himself, and he did not 
tell him he might go. No. Instead of that he 
locked the door again, and, pocketing the key, 
drew a chair to the table and sat down, leaning 
his head on his hand, without ever speaking a 
word to the boy. Cecil wondered what he meant; 
but he turned round and stood quietly by the 
window again. 

Presently Dr. Carey spoke. 

“Come here, Cecil !”’ 

Cecil came forward then, and stood at Dr. 
Carey’s side. 

‘‘When are you going to turn over a fresh 
leaf?’’ asked the doctor, looking at him. 

“J don’t know, sir,’ was the answer, with a 
slight backward toss of the head, as if he did not 
much care either. 
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‘‘ Well, I think you have gone on quite long 
enough in this disobedient, reckless way; and 
unless you do really and truly mean to alter your 
course of conduct, I shal] request your father to 
remove you somewhere else ; for I cannot have 
you remain here to corrupt your schoolfellows by 
your example.” 

Cecil started. Did Dr. Carey mean to expel 
him? That would be a dreadful thing, and an 
ending to all his scrapes that he had never for an 
instant imagined. 

‘Oh, Dr. Carey, surely you won’t do that! 
What would papa say ?” 

‘*It entirely depends on yourself, Cecil, whether 
I doit or not. I shall try you to the end of this 
term, and if I find you earnestly endeavouring to 
amend your faults, I shall be well pleased; but if, 
on the contrary, you still persist in your present 
utter disregard of my wishes, then I shall decline 
having anything further to do with you; for I will 
not permit you to risk life and limb—ay, and some- 
thing far more precious, your truth of character— 
as you have been doing. So you have it in your 
own hands; but oh, Cecil Vernon, beware how 
you choose! This may be the turning-point of 
four life ; and if you will not set yourself earnest- 
y to correct your faults, I will not answer for the 
consequences.” 

Ceci] was roused, for once, out of his easy care- 
lessness and indifference, for he saw by Dr. 
Carey’s face that he really meant what he said. 

‘‘Dr. Carey, I am sorry,” he began. 

“Stop, Cecil! I do not want that yet. You 
are not sorry for your fault, only for the punish- 


ment it has brought. But answer me this question, : 
q ’ 


—did you not know that you were doing wrong 
when you stole out so slily the. other night ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Cecil, after a little hesitation. 

' ** But I suppose if you had come in all right by 
prayer-time, you would have thought but little of 
the matter.” . 

" fT should have thought nothing of it, sir; it 
would not have matiored then.” 

‘Would not have mattered? Ah, Cecil, you 
forget, like many another; you judge of your 
fault by its consequences. The deceit and dis- 
obedience would have been just the same whether 
it was found out or not. And, remember, there 
was one Eye upon you all the time, from whom 
nothing ean be hid. But how you could for a 
moment think of climbing to your bedroom by 
that tree I cannot imagine. It is the greatest 
ve that you did not fall and break your 
neck.” 

‘*¥ did nearly fall,” said Cecil, almost shudder- 
‘Ing at the remembrance of what at the time had 
not given him the slightest uneasiness. 

‘*Cecil, I wish I could trust you as I do your 
brother ; he has never deceived me.” | 

Dr. Carey paused for a moment, and then he 
went on in a low, ‘fervent tone,— 

‘I do think, if anything could console me for 
the loss of the one dearest on earth, it would be 
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to see my boys daily and hourly striving to live in 
the fear of God; showing by their daily conduct 
that they know that this life is noi all; but 
that by conscientiously fulfilling its duties, they 
are preparing for that other and better life that 
is to come. Cecil Vernon, will you try so to live, 
for your mother’s sake, for your own sake, for 
your Saviour’s sake ?” 

Dr. Carey rose, and laying his two hands on the 
boy’s shoulders, looked straight into his eyes 
for a minute, and then turned away and left the 
room without another word. 

Dr. Carey’s manner, as well as his words, 
impressed Cecil considerably ; and as he sat down 
by the window again, he sank into deeper thought 
than was at all usual with him. What if he were 
to follow his master’s advice and turn over a new 
leaf, not outwardly only, but inwardly? Dr. 
Carey had mentioned his mother’s name, and of 
one thing Cecil was sure, that nothing would 
please her better than to see both him and Hugh 
pay more regard to the gentle, earnest teaching 
they had ever received from her lips. Nothin 
grieved her more than when her children di 
wrong. And Cecil almost resolved that he would 
decide so as to please her. _ 

Ah, but it was only almost! for there came the 
thought, what would the other boys say if he, the 
foremost in every lark, were to forsake them! 
Jack Parker’s doing so was bad enough ; but it 
would be ten times worse in him. Besides, he had 
always cried out so against the good ones, that he 
should be ashamed to join them now. Still there 
was Dr. Carey’s threat ; how should he get ever 
that? Well, he would really try what he could 
do next term. | hoe 

Cecil had plenty of time for quiet thought, fer 
he was kept there the whole dey with nothing 


Dr. Carey had a word to say to Crawford a3 well 
as to Cecil Vernon ; but it was not until evening 
that he met with him alone. The boy was passing 
on with merely a recognition of the master, but 
Dr. Carey stopped him. a 

“*Stay a moment, Crawford ; I want to speak to 
yeu: How was it that you knew so much of 

ernon junior’s proceedings the last day or two?” 

‘* Because, sir, I was sure some mischief was 
brewing, and so I kept a good look-out.” 

“And when you had found out all you could, 
you went and told Mr. Fairburn. Was that it!” 

‘¢ Yes, sir,” replied Crawford, looking up with 
a self-satisfied air; ‘and I was right to tell, 
wasn’t I, sir?” 

e vida if you told from the right motive, 
Crawford. If, by speaking of Cecil’s faults, your 
sole wish was to prevent him going further in a 


wrote course, then you would have been perfectly 
right. 
would have come straight to Mr. Faiiburn or me 
.88 8000 as you missed Cecil from prayers ; instead 
of which you waited til_—-_ Pray what did you 
find out by watebing ?” | 


But if that had been your motive you 


ee 
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‘* Well, sir, I did miss Cecil from prayers, and; But at the little maiden’s next request, 


then I was sure there was something amiss ; so I 
stayed awake to listen, and 1 heard him—indeed, 
I saw him, for I opened our window and looked 
out—I saw him climb the tree and get into his 
bedroom ; and then the next day I watched him 
¢o out and bring in the bottle of wine; and then 
last night they had a regular feast, for I just 
peeped into their room and saw them atit. SoI 
thought it was time some one should know, sir.’’ 

‘And what business had you to break rules, in 
order to watch others doing the like ? Who made 
you a spy over other boys’ actions ?”’ 

‘*No one, sir. But don’t you think Cecil 
Vernon did wrong ?”’ 

‘‘Of course Cecil Vernon did wrong. He has 
been maintaining a course of deceit which has 
panei apd grieved me very much. But because 

@ was wrong it does not follow you were right, 
Crawford. You might have prevented much of it 
if you had liked ; and I want to know why you 
did not mention it when you first discovered there 
was anything wrong ?”’ 

‘‘ Why, you see, sir, I owed Cecil a grudge for 
that caricature business ; and I was not going to 
stop, him going the whole length of the scrape, if 
he had a mind to.” 


. “Ah! now we come at the motive—revenge ! | 


Oh, what can I do to make you boys love one 
another in word and deed? And so, Crawford, you 
have cherished angry feelings against your school- 
fellow all this while, and taken this mean way of 
revenging yourself! That your tale was true does 
not make your share in the matter any better. If 
you are so unforgiving, how can you expect to be 
forgiven? Never. let me hear another tale from 
your lips again, if you can bring no better motive 
than this.” | 

Crawford was rather crestfallen: he had not 
expected Dr. Carey would read him so thoroughly. 
Mr. Fairburn had praised him for having told; 
but the head master blamed him instead. 

After. that, Dr. Carey was always careful to 
call over the names, morning and evening, him- 
self; and there was no escaping the eagle eye of 
the head master. : | 7 


- DESPISE NOBODY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH OF THE 
BARONESS STANISLAS BARNEKOW. 


A LITTLE lady, finely drest, one day 
From: her “ Bonne’s” side so gaily slipped away ; 
She felt so happy, filled with childish glee, 

Away she went, with footsteps light and free; 

Till, deep down in the forest’s shade, she met 

A ragged child; one of the tattered set 

She oft had heard the servants sending back, 

“Get out from our great gates, you beggar pack !” 
His hands were filled with flowerets: she forgot 
He was a stranger beggar; of the lot 

She begged one; and he, much denied before, 
Looked at the blossoms; they were all his store; 


Quickly and joyfully he gave his best. 


And on together through the woods with joy 
Wancered the little lady and the boy: 

(O freedom! dear to every one thou art,— 

No earthly spiendour has in thee a part :) 

They chase the butterfly, they find new flowers, 
Roaming o’er hill and dale, through sunny hours, 
And now th-y spring o’er streamlets in the glen, 
And endless questions ask each other then. 

“ Why is your coat so ragged, thin, and bare P 
Can you not get some better clothes to wear ?” 
‘“Why do you live in such a splendid hall 

While mother’s cottage is so very small ? 
Perhaps you are an angel? sister mine 

Sings of the angels beautiful and fine.” 


“No! angels must have wings; but sometimes I 
Think I shall one day too have wings and fly : 
Then when I am an angel you shall be 

With me; and then my ‘ Bonne’ I will not see, 
And you shall have a towered castle there.” 

“ And you shall have a long-horned stag; see where 
He springs; and look—look! there are others now 
Hiding away beneath the leafy bough ; 

Come, Jet us seek them.” So, in pleasant talk, 
The little ones went on their happy walk ; 

Till the swan came and laid her down to rest, — 
And till the blackbird sought her hidden nest, 

The flowerets closed their eyes, and all was still 

In every dale and valley, glen and hill. 


Then the syn sank; yet on and on they went, 


Free from all care, and full of sweet content, 

And dark and dim became that forest land : 

“ Oh, look at those long shadows! take my hand: 
What haye you in your bag? do let me see; 

Ah, can you not spare one small cake to me ?” 

He laughed, then took his bag the little lad, 

And gave for answer of the best he had: 

Upon a stone his store he quickly spread, 

And the rich girl ate of the poor boy’s bread : 

“ Take what you will,” he said, “I pray youeat; . . 


‘To you belongs half. of this bread so sweet.” 


And hungry with her walk, the little maid 
Gladly the beggar boy’s request obeyed. 


‘s Ah! if I had a little water too!” 


She murmured. Said the boy, “I'll bring it you: 
It springs here frésh and good.”. Quickly a cup: 


‘Out of birch bark he made; filling it up 
-With water cool, to his new friend in haste 


He gave.the draught, far better to her taste 

Than richest wine. And off again they set, 

Walking until the ground with dew was wet. 

‘I am so tired,” said she. “ air (bs shall sleep ; " 

Lie down, and I watch over you will keep ; 

Nought shall disturb you as you slumber here, 

Believe me, you have nothing now to fear.” - 

“ SA aA I sleep? the moon shines clear and 
bright, 

And i no bed you have for me to-night!” 


His bag and tattered coat he took, and made 
Into a pillow; then he gently laid 

Down on the couch the weary curly head, 
While soft as eider was the mossy bed. 

And then the boy, with accents clear and mild, 
Said gently, “God protect and bless His child!” 
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The little maiden heard him with surprise, 

Then quickly closed her weary drooping eyes. 
The long fringed lashes on the fair cheek lay, 
And tiréd with the wanderings of the day, 

Secure and ey she slumbered there ; 

Yes, surely God had heard the poor boy’s prayer ; 
And he his watch so nobly, wisely kept, 
Guarding his little friend while now she slept. 


But to the rich man’s eyes ne slumber came 

The whole night through; he called for her by name; 
His only child, his darling, loved so well, 

Lost! lost! and at the thought his spirits fell. 

And then the “ Bonne,” all trembling and in tears, 
Quite terror-stricken with her inward fears, 

With incoherent language urged on all 

The crowd of servants; they obeyed her call, 

And through the night searched all the country round, 
But all in vain; the child could not be found. 

The father then set out, with staff in hand, 

Resolved to seek her over all the land; 

With anxious heart he took his dreary way 

Through the dim woods, just at the dawn of day. 


And now the east was flushed with rosy light, 

And pleasant breezes stirred the green leaves bright ; 
Till in his splendour rose the king of day, 
And from on high sent down his cheeri 
Then hurriedly set out the faithful hound, 
Rejoicing when the lost child’s track he found; 
Back to his master he returned, and seemed 

So glad, he almost human might be deemed: 
He'leaped upon him, as if he would say, 

‘‘T know where she is now, do come away!” 
And then the track the father followed too; 

And soon a ragged boy came into view, 

Seated against a stem, with stick in hand, 

And deep sunk down in dreams’ mysterious land. 


And by his side—oh! then what saw he there ? 
His only child, his darling jewel fair! | 
Fresh as a rose, she lay in happy dreams, . 

Her red lips kissed by the sun’s golden beams, | 
Which peeped between the green leaves’ dewy folds, 
And in her hands the blossoms still she holds. 

Now sang the nightingale her trill of joy, 

And hastily uprose the sleeping boy ; 

Looked at the sleeping child, and with a bound 
Stood by the side of that great noble hound. 

He had been frightened at him oft before, 

When turned back from the rich man’s castle door; 
But now all fear has vanished, as he stands 

Close to the dog, his beech twig in his hands. 


All this the father saw; filled with delight, 

He looked on charmed,—oh! was it not a sight 
Worthy a better world? Then to his breast, 
With tearful haste, his darling ehild he pressed ; 
While she, affectionate and innocent, 

Related how the past day she had spent; 

And then quite wearied out with childish joy, 
Secure had slept, protected by the boy. 
And thou may’st guess how the proud father’s heart 
Felt, and how each word pierced him like a dart. 
The little pair he took in either hand, 

Knowing that one of this scorned beggar band 
Must, after God, be thanked; so back he want 
Unto his home, a changed man, and content. 


ELLIN I. TUPPER. 
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AN HISTORICAL EXERCISE. 


THR initials of the following names will give the 
name of a patriotic heroine :— 

1. A city taken after a protracted siege. 

2. The king of Mercia who established Peter’s pence. 

3. An ancient and celebrated queen of Caria. 

4, A noted naval commander. 

5. Grecian games said to have been instituted in 
honour of Jupiter. 
‘ 6. : system or law introduced in the reign of Wil- 
iam I. : 

7. King John of England’s victim. 

8. A remarkable era in English history. 

9. The first king of Athens. 


B. K. 


THE REST THAT REMAINETH. 
O WEARY-HEARTED pilgrims, with many cares 


opprest, 3 
Forget not there remaineth for you a perfect rest ; 
Rough is your path, and lonely it often may appear ; 
But home, sweet home, awaits you, and home is draw- 
ing near, 


Around earth’s fairest pleasures some thought of 
sadness winds; 
The aoe that plucks the rosebud a thorn too often 


finds; | a a 
bis brightly glows the sunshine, the shadows softly 


And time 1s ever working swift changes for us all. 


But in the land before us all is pure and bright; 
Its summer has no winter, its radiant day no night; 
Peace, like a tranquil river, serenely, sweetly flows, 
Nor passing storm can rufile its exquisite repose. 


Now is the time for conflict; soon will the crown be 


ours: 

Life’s truest joys must wither; above are fadeless 
flowers : 

Here loved ones eften leave us, and sorrow fills our 


rt; 
There friends will meet, and never know what it is 
to part. , 


i thy way, weary pilgrims, press onwards day by 


y> 

The rest that yet remaineth will all your toils repay; 

yea! a few more footsteps along life’s dusty ‘oad, 

And then the home you long for will be your loved 
abode. NETTA LEIGH. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES, 


Letters for the Editor may be addressed to him at 
the Publisher’s, Mr. W. MacintosH, 24, Paternoster 
Row, London. For general directions respecting 
MSS., &c., see our Sunshine for May, 1867. Canvass- 
ing bills and specimen copies of this magazine will be 
sent to any friend desirous to help us in obtaining 
subscribers. Are you working for us? 

- The Volumes for the years 1862—1868 are still on 
sale, and may be obtained through any boekseller, 
price 1s. 6d., plain cloth; 2s. 6d., cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 
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[patsy WATCHING FOR DR. WEST'S RETURN. | 
rape aha earth, and telling or the storm 
’ which is y on its way ? 
DAISY'S FORTUNE. It is a picture of what frequently happens in 
By the Author of ‘*Dora SELwyn,” ‘‘Egnest | our daily life. Just when we feel very happy and 
WILTon,” &c. comfortable, some little trouble comes, which is 
aaa only the herald of greater ones that are following 
in its train. 

Cuarrer XXIII.—TuE Summer Croup. It was sunshine now in Mr. Raymond’s home. 

HAVE you not often observed in the summer-time | Business was prosperous, Winifred was growi 
that when the sky is the clearest, and the weather | stronger, Daisy’s cheerful ways and simple piety 
seems the fairest, a dark cloud will suddenly | were worth far more than the imaginary fortune 
gather over the bright blue heavens, casting its! which she might have brought with her, and Mr. 

M 
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Raymond and his wife were not only enjoying the | but she had hitherto relied very much on the 
present, but also indulging in one or two pleasant, | forms of religion, apart from its vitality and power. 


although sober dreams of the future. 


It was a happy thing for her:to be brought now 


The first interruption to this home-peace was | into close contact with those to whom the Saviour 
Mr. Raymond’s serious and lengthened illness. |was a living, personal friend, and who were 
This was a period of trial and anxiety to all the |lovingly endeavouring to mould their conduct 
family, but especially to Mrs. Raymond who, in | after His own winning and beautiful example. 


addition to nursing her husband, had the diffi- 


But she did not know—I don’t think any one 


culty of procuring a suitable person to manage the | knew—how much of this was owing to Daisy’s 


business during his absence from it. 


The young | quiet influence in the family. The dew falls so 


man whom she engaged was well recommended, | noiselessly during the silent hours, that its 
and was so plausible and attractive in his manner, | mission is perceived more in its results than in 
that no one could well object to him. Yet Mrs. jits operations, and the flowers drink in its in- 
Raymond instinctively felt a distrust, which she | vigqrating virtue, unconscious where the good 
could not explain, nor justify even to herself, and | that they are getting comes from. 


which she did not therefore name to anybody. 
She was obliged to leave the charge of the shop 
entirely to him, for even if she had had leisure to 
look after it, it would not have been of the least 
use, for she was as ignorant as a child of the busi- 
ness, and of all relating to it; so she could only 
ler that all would turn out, in the end, for the 
est. 

There was, however, no lack of help in-dvors, | 
for Mrs. Denham was there from morning to night, | 
sharing Mrs. Raymond's labours in the sick room, 
as well as assisting Phillis down-stairs ; and Aunt 


CHAPTER XXIV.—Mrs. Raymonn’s MISGIVINGS. 


Mr. Raymonp slowly gained strength, but he 
was still so weak that Dr. West advised change 
of air as the means most likely to benefit him ; 
and Aunt Lucy was on the point of returning 
home, to make arrangements for his removal to 
the seaside, when a fresh trouble arose, which 
hindered for the present the completion of her 
purpose. 

Mrs. Raymond’s misgivings respecting the shop 


Lucy, as soon as she heard of her brother’s illness, 
set off immediately to render whatever service she 
could. She was an excellent housekeeper, and 
readily took all that department into her own 


hands ; and she also relieved Mrs, Raymond of | 


any care about Winifred or Daisy. Blessed with 


unfailing good humour, and having at her command | 


assistant unfortunately proved to be correct. 
Scarcely was Mr. Raymond sufficiently recovered 
to inquire a little into business matters when the 
young man suddenly absconded, having robbed 
Mr. Raymond of a far larger sum than he could 
afford to lose, especially with the additional ex- 
penses of his illness, 


i 


a constant stock of lively conversation, she kept , 


At another time, when Mr. Raymond was well, 


the two little girls from being dull by furnishing | and could ‘have set himself to repair the effects of 
them with plenty of employment and amusement. |the young man’s misdoing, a trouble like this 
Aunt Lucy could not help noticing the unob-! would have been of less consequence than now, 


trusive, yet evident change in her brother’s family 
since her last visit toit. It was a change rather 
perhaps to be felt than to be seen, for when she 
tried to define it to herself, she found a difficulty 
in describing it in words. A little leaven had 
leavened the whole lump, but so gently, so imper- 
ceptibly, that it was only by comparing the pre- 
sent with the past, that she could convince herself 
that there was any alteration. 

There was a higher tone of thought and feeling | 
in both her brother and his wife, and a frank | 
desire through all the little household to be 
guided by God’s will in the trifling details of 
everyday duty, which very muck impressed Aunt 
Lucy, especially when viewed in connection with 
her brother’s illness. For though Mr. Raymond 
was not a man to say a great deal about himself, 
he did not hesitate, when apprehensive that he 
might soon be dying, to avow his simple but joy- 
ful dependence upon Jesus as his all-sufficient and 
ever-present Saviour, and to express his confident 
as#urance that, if it pleased God to call him hence, 
pened depart to be ‘‘ with Christ, which is far 

etter.” 


Aunt Lucy believed herself to be a Christian, 


| 


when his nerves were so sensitive to the slightest 
annoyance, and when he had no physical energy 
with which to contend with diseouragements, 
Though he tried to be calm and patient, and 
though he found a new and sweet relief in casting 
all his care upon One who cared for him, still, in 
his weak condition, the matter harassed him not 
| a little, and his visit to the seaside was forced to 
'be postponed until home affairs were, in some 
measure, put straight. ; 

‘‘T am very sorry it has happened so,"’ said 
Dr. West, kindly, ‘for I hoped that a few weeks’ 
change would set you up for the winter ; and the 
season is now so far advanced that it will soon be 
too late for you to go away with that object.”’ 

‘¢Well, never mind, doctor,” said Mr. Ray- 
mond, cheerfully, ‘‘it is God’s will and not my 
choice, that I am prevented leaving home, so we 
must just believe that it is all rightly ordered for 
me.” 

‘‘My good friend, that is true enough in one 
sense,” was the answer, ‘‘ but God works, yeu 
know, through the use of means.” 

‘‘T know He does,” replied Mr. Raymond, “so 
you must prescribe for me at home, instead of 
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sending me off to inhale the sea breezes ; and, if 
He sees fit, He can bless the one as well as the 
other.” 

Dr. West drove thoughtfully away. 

‘‘T had no idea,” he said to himself, ‘‘ that 
Raymond was a religious man: however, it is as 
as well that he is, poor fellow, for I am not at all 
Sanguine about him at present. He may take a 
turn for the better, or——”’ 

Wise and clever as Dr. West undoubtedly was, 
he had not yet learnt the simple lesson that God’s 
grace is as much needed to help us to live rightly, 
as to enable us to die comfortably. 

Mr. Raymond met with a more trustworthy 
person to attend to his shop until he should be 
able himself to resume the management of it ; but 
whether it was that the business had suffered 
through his not having been in it, or that a rival 
chemist who had lately started in the same 
vicinity had drawn away some of his custom, 
could not easily be decided ; but it was certain 
that the weekly proceeds were considerably below 
what they used to be. He longed to be strong 
enough to take the entire control of his business 
again ; but meanwile all he could do was to trust 
and wait. 

As soon as Mr, Raymond was able to take an 
interest in all that was going on, Winifred and 
Daisy were nice companions for him, and they all 
spent many happy hours together. They were 
always ready to read aloud to Mr. Raymond, 
or to talk to him, or to write letters for him, 
or to pursue their studies with him, or to do 
anything, in short, that would make the time less 
wearisome to him. 

‘* Papa,” said Winifred, ene day, ‘‘I hardly 
know how towish that you may be guzte wellagain.” 

‘*'Why not, my dear?” 

‘‘ Because it is so nice to have you up here, all 


to ourselves, and when you get better, you will 


always be down in that tiresome shop.” 


‘*Tiresome shop ! oh, thoughtless little Winnie, 

_ if it were not for that, where would all your 

breakfasts and dinners come from,do you sup- 
se?’’ 

‘*Oh, Winifred does not stoop to think of such 
vulgar things as eating and drinkin ,”’ said Daisy, 
merrily. 

‘No, of course not; it is so very unpoetical,” 
said Winifred. 

‘‘T am afraid we must accept the prose, as 
well as the poetry of life,” said Mr. Raymond, 
stniling, ‘‘and as long as we require food, we shall 
need the wherewithal to get it.” 

‘‘ And therefore we must have a shop. That 
is what you call an inference, Daisy, isn’t it?” 
said Winifred, laughing at Daisy’s well-known 
partiality for ‘‘ hard words.” 

‘¢Tt is the truth, whatever else you call it,” 
answered Daisy. 

‘* Yes, I suppose it is; but, oh Daisy! when 
your fortune comes, we shall give up the shop, 
and have a carriage instead.”’ 


‘Yes, when it comes!’ repeated Daisy. 
“ But,— 


‘When will that be? said the bells of Stepney ; 
I do not know, said the great bell of Bow.’” 


CHAPTER XXV.—JACK’S CONFESSION. 


Daisy was at the drawing-room window one after- 
noon, watering the plants, when Dr. West’s 
brougham stopped at the door. Turning round 
to Mr. Raymond and Winifred, who were both 
quietly reading, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Here is Dr. 
West again! How strange that he should come 
twice in one day !”’ 

‘‘He must have forgotten that he was here 
this morning,”’ said Winifred, looking up. 

‘‘T dare say he wants to speak to me about 
some new patient,” said Mr. Raymond. 

Dr. West came in with his quick, but quiet 
step, saying, ‘‘ You will wonder to see me again, 
but if you are able to go out to-morrow, I have 
promised to take you to a poor lad who is dying, 
and who is very anxious to speak to you.” 

‘* Who is he?” asked Mr. Raymond, in some 
surprise. 

‘*His name is John Spence; he has been a 
very wild, unsteady youth, and heis sinking now 
from the effects of an old blow, got, I expect, in 
some drunken quarrel.” 

‘‘ But what does he want with me?” said Mr. 
Raymond, not just then remembering the boy’s 
name. 

‘“‘T fancy it is a confession of some sort which 
the thought of death has frightened him into 
making ; he said he could not die easy unless he 
told you all about Harry Somebody :——eh, 
young lady, what do you know about it ? 

This question was occasioned by Daisy uneon- 
sciously springing forward, with eager uplifted 
face, and with ha opens lips, that but waited 
for an opportunity o speaking.” 

‘¢Oh, isn’t he called Jack?” she said, ‘‘and 
isn’t it about some money that was stolen once 
out of a letter ?”’ 

‘*T really don’t know about the theft, nor yet 
whether he is called Jack,’ said the doctor, 
amused and interested by the evident exeite- 
ment of the little girls; ‘‘but you are probably 
correct in both instances. Is this Jack a particu- 
lar friend of yours?” 

‘‘Oh, no,” answered Winifred, ‘‘but the other 
boy is; at least,” she said, afraid whether such 
an avowal was quite befitting a young lady ; 
‘‘at least, we care very much about Harry, and 
would give almost anything to be sure that he 
did not take the money.”’ 

Mr. Raymond informed the doctor, in a few 
words, of the circumstance of the lost money, 
and of Harry’s flight, mentioning how unwilling 
both Daisy and Winifred were to believe he was 
really guilty. “But I do not see,” he added, 
“that Sacks confession, whatever it may be, is 
at all likely to clear Harry’s character.” 
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disappeinted tone. 
‘* Because, my dear, Harry could not have run 


off by the train without money, and he had not 
any of his own at the time: his mother is quite 


positive about that.”’ 


‘*Then why do you think Jack wants to tell 
you, pape *” 
‘Why, most probably, that Harry and he, as 


I have always suspected, were partners in the 
dishonesty. I expect they shared the stolen 
property, and that Jack, having assisted Harry 
to decamp with his portion, was crafty enough to 
lay all the blame on Harry’s shoulders.” 

‘*'Yes, your explanation is, no doubt, the true 
one,” said Dr. West ; and Winifred silently and 
sorrowfully assented to it. 

But Daisy would not give up her faith in Harry 
for all the Dr. Wests in the world; she said, 
‘*No, I cannot believe that Harry is a thief until 
we are quite sure that he took the money.” 

‘** Quite right,” said Dr. West, smiling; and, 
shaking hands with her as he prepared to leave, 
‘* It is English law not to account aman guilty 
until he is to be so. There 1s something 
very refreshing in the romance of young people,” 
he said, with another smile, to Mr. Raymond, as 
he hastily bade him ‘‘ Good morning.”’ 

Daisy was half offended with him. 

‘*] am sure I am not at all romantic,” she 
said, ‘‘indeed, it is what I very much dislike ; 
but gentlemen always say such things on purpose 
to tease you.” 

It was a considerable trial of patience for Daisy 
and Winifred to wait until the next morning 
before they could hear what Jack would divulge 
to Mr. Raymond. 

But to-morrow came at length, though it seemed 
unusually tardy in its arrival; and it was with 
extreme satisfaction that Winifred and Daisy 
watched Mr. Raymond driving away with Dr. 
West in the direction of Jack Spence’s dwelling. 
And they did little else during the next hour and 
a half, but either stand by the window looking 
for his return, or idly speculate on what would 
be the results of his visit. 

Daisy rushed to the street door when the 
sound of wheels was again heard before it, and a 
minute or two afterwards rushed up-stairs again 
with equal velocity, shouting out, ‘‘Oh, Winnie, 
Winnie, we were right, after all! Harry didn’t 
steal the money !”’ 

Winifred’s cheeks flushed, and her eyes bright- 
ened. ‘‘Oh, Daisy, are you not glad?” was her 


answer; and then she heaved a little sigh of 


relief at finding their suspense thus happily 
ended. 

Our readers, having known the secret all along, 
will not be as pleasantly surprised as Daisy and 
Winifred were by the revelation of Harry's inno- 
cence. Mr. Raymond certainly had no cause to 
complain of an inattentive audience while he 
narrated what passed in his interview with Jack 
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“Oh, papa! why not?” said Winifred, in a 


Spence, for the two girls listened with an eager- 
ness that could not afford to lose a single word. 
It is not however necessary that we should repeat 
it with equal minuteness, because the facts have 
been already told in these pages; and we need 
only say that Jack fully exonerated Harry from 
all blame in:the appropriation of the missing 
money, and indeed from any consciousness of its 
being stolen. He also expressed his regret that 
Harry was not now at home to profit by this 
truthful confession. 

‘* He is sorry then for what he did, papa ?” 

Mr. Raymond shook his head. 

‘*T dare not say so much as that, my dear. 
He appeared to think that by reinstating Harry 
in our favour, he sufficiently atoned for all his 
injustice towards him; but as to having any sense 
of his sin in God’s sight, he seemed as far from 
it as a very heathen might be.” 

** Poor boy!” said V inifred, softly. 

‘<You may well call him so,” said her father, 
‘*for he would scarcely suffer me to say a word 
to him about the love of Jesus in dying for us ; 
he was no worse than other folks, he said ; indeed, 
he was better than many who boasted of their 
goodness, and could die in peace, thank God, 
with everybody |!” 

There is no perfect pleasure in this world. 
Daisy and Winifred’s joy respecting Harry, was 
not only cakes by the thought that he was too 
far away for the good news to reach him, but it 
was also clouded by the sorrow which they now 
felt for poor Jack. He died a day or two after 
Mr. Raymond’s interview with him. The good 


clergyman, at Mr. Raymond’s request, had visited 


him, and was not without some hope respecting 
him, but whether Jack was really changed for 
the better, no one could say with certainty. A 
life of ungodliness, closed by a death of apparent 
indifference, affords but poor comfort to thought- 
ful survivors. 

Harry’s mother was very thankful when she 
learnt that her boy was free from all charge of 
dishonesty ; although the trouble of not knowing 
where he was, nor whether he was even alive, 
of course still remained. But it was a trouble 
that was blessed to her, for it had led her to see 
how faulty she had been in the training of her 
children; and this produced, not only more 
meekness, and submissiveness of spirit, but also 
the prayerful endeavour to better act out the 
religion, which she was always ready, and rightly 
ready, to talk about. She allowed herself, now, 
to think with greater hopefulness of his safe and, 

rhaps, speedy return. Since one burden—the 
burden of his supposed theft—had been lifted off 
her mind, why should she not trust that her 

rayers for his preservation and restoral to his 
home would, in God’s good time, be answered ? 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—A NEw TROUBLE. 


‘tT am sure there is something the matter, 
Daisy.”’ 

‘* Yes, I am afraid there is,” answered Daisy. 

‘‘] wish we knew what it is. Papa looks so 
very, very grave, and mamma’s eyes were so red 
this morning when she came down to breakfast, 
that she must have been crying.” 

“I think that large business-looking letter on 
Monday brought some bad news,’’ said Daisy, 
thoughtfully. 

‘“Why? Oh, I recollect that papa seemed 
very much surprised and annoyed when he 
opened it, and he certainly has not been at all 
cheerful since.” 

“He sighed dreadfully yesterday when he 
thought nobody heard him,” said Daisy; ‘‘and 
he has been writing several letters, and looking 
over such lots of accounts.” 

‘¢Yes, and Dr. West said he was not to think 
about anything until he was stronger. It must 
be something serious, Daisy, because he always 
minds what Dr. West says.” 

‘* Could not you ask your mamma ?” 

**T asked Phillis to-day whether she knew, 
and she said, ‘My dear, there is not anything 
that you need concern yourself about;’ and 
when Phillis speaks in that way, and says ‘my 
dear’ there is no getting any more out of her.” 

** No,” said Daisy with a half-smile, ‘* you may 
just as well try to move a rock, as to move 
Phillis, when she has made up her mind to be 
silent.” 

“So I told her I should ask mamma, and then 
she said, ‘ Don’t you tease your mamma with any 
questions ; she has enough to trouble her just now 
without that.’ ”’ 

“Admitting that something troubled her, you 
see,” said Daisy. 

‘* Yes, I wish we could find out what it is.” 

‘*It is most likely some large bill which your 
papa has to pay sooner than he expected, and 
ae which he has not sufficient money,’ said 

aisy. 

Daisy’s supposition was so near the truth, that 
as children say she was “ burning.” 

‘*Oh, if that is all, he can soon borrow some,” 
said Winifred. ‘‘Aunt Lucy has plenty in the 
bank, and of course she would not mind lending 
it to papa for a time.” 

Winifred easily disposed of the guessed-at 
difficulty, but Daisy, a little more experienced 
in the ways of the world, was not quite so ean- 
guine. While her mother was living, she had 
sometimes known what it was to want money for 
real necessaries without being able to obtain it ; 
and she thought in her own mind that if Mr. 
Raymond was simply in want of money, which 
he could readily borrow and repay, neither he 
nor his wife would be in the troubled perplexity 
which Winifred and she could not avoid 
observing. 
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It is very doubtful how long Winifred would 
have been able to refrain from ‘‘teasing” her 
mamma with ‘‘questions,” so it was fortunate 
that her forbearance was soon rendered needless, 
by Mrs. Raymond very quietly, but very sorrow- 
fully, telling her and Daisy what this new trouble 
was which was casting its dark shadow over their 
happy home. . 


THE BROKEN VASE. 
(Written at the Age of Eleven. ) 


In THreE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


WHEN May woke up in the morning she remem- 
bered yesterday with grief, and when she was 
dressed, cried bitterly to think of her naughti- 
ness. She went down-stairs to breakfast with a 
heavy heart; but her uncle. did not notice her 
red eyes, and his kind ‘‘Good morning, May,” 
and kiss, comforted her. 

At prayers May was particularly attentive, and 
her eyes did not wander to the cat by the fire, nor 
to Frisk, the dog, but she listened with great 
earnestness to the Psalms her uncle read, and was 
much better by the time she sat down to break- 
fast. 

‘*May,” said her uncle at breakfast, as he 
helped her to some nice bacon, ‘‘I am going to 
your aunt Edith’s this morning; would you like 
to come with me, dear?” 

Of all things in the world May liked best it was 

oing to see her aunt Edith and her cousins. What 
delightful games they had in the swing !—what 
romping in the woods! (for it was in the midst of 
the country) ;—-what games on the lawn in front 
of their house ! what beautiful cherries and straw- 
berries aunt Edith had to offer !—what large cakes 
and pies! and what games in the field and drives 
in the carriage! Oh, it was a ar to go and 
see them, so you may not wonder to hear that 
May jumped up off her chair at the thought, and 
ran to her uncle, laughing, clapping her hands, 
and jumping for joy. j 

“Oh, uncle Charley, do you really mean to 
take me there to-day ?” said she, in great delight. 

‘¢] do indeed intend, May, to take you there 
to spend the day with your aunt and cousins; it 
will be very nice to-day, as your aunt sent me a 
letter last night, asking you and me there all 
day, as they are going into the woods, and will 
take their dinner with them. It will be very 
pleasant ; you will enjoy it, May.” 

‘‘ Delightful ! delightful !” exclaimed May, in 
an ecstasy. ‘It wild be delicious. Oh, how 
nice! 1’m so glad, uncle.” 

‘¢ Well, May,” said Mr. Hargrave, ‘‘I shall not 
start until eleven o'clock, so you may amuse your- 
self until then, if you like, m the drawing-room, 
only don’t meddle with anything that is on the 
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mantelpiece or cheffonier. You may read the| let any of the servants touch or dust it, unles$ 
the books that are on the table, but on no account | he were near. You may fancy how frightened 
touch anything else. You may take your doll in| May must have been to see this beautiful thing 
there too, if you like; but if you were to disobey | with its top smashed off and front knocked out. 
me, May, and break or spoil anything there of | She then looked at her doll; no injury had been 
value, I should not let you go with me to-day, | done to that ; but what was she to do? 

mind that. I shall be busy in my study till| ‘‘I can never tell him,” said May, at last. 
eleven, and when that strikes I shall come and | ‘‘ What shall I say? Stop a minute; I know 


tell you to put on your things to go. Mind, 
May; I am not too stern or strict with you, for I 
love you, dear, with all my heart, but I must be 
minded.” 

May sprang into his arms, and received a warm 
kiss, and then, taking her large wax doll, ran 
to the drawing-room, and her uncle went to his 
study. May played with her doll very quietly 
for a time, forgetting all about the affair of the 
cherries in this unexpected pleasure. Soon, how- 
ever, she got tired and restless, little body as she 
was, threw her doll down, aud went to the table, 
and took a book to read. That did not last long 
either, and putting it down, took up another, to 
see if it was more interesting ; but no, it was not 
to May’s fancy ; at last, as she was glancing over 
the pages of another, she saw a part which she 
thought she liked, and sitting down again, read a 
good piece of that. At last, getting tired, she 
Pe that book down, and again taking her doll, 

egan atranging its hair. But all she could do 
to it, it would not curl as she wanted it to; she 
wanted it one way, it would go another. It was 
real hair, as it was a beautiful large doll, almost 
as big as herself, very heavy, with legs and arms 
of wax, brown hair and blue eyes, rosy cheeks 
and small mouth; it could cry, walk, and speak. 
May dressed it in long clothes one day and short 
the next. It was May’s companion and friend ; 
it accompanied her in all her walks, and wherever 
she went. It had a large cradle and perambu- 
lator, and a sunshade, and even gloves. May 
could make it sit up in its perambulator, and 
people often took it for a baby. May had had 
this beautiful doll given her by her uncle; he 
had given a great sum of money for it, and was 
pe when he saw her like it so much, as he 
taken a fancy to it himself, and he and May 
called it ‘‘the old playfellow ;” its real name was 
“Snowbelle,” as it was as white as snow. May 
took it up again, and with its own tiny brush 
and comb tried to make its curls sit as she 
wanted them to. She put on pink ribbon, that 
would not do; blue, that would Lot; green, that 
was worse ; at last, out of temper with Snowbelle 
and herself, she threw it down in her own care- 
less way. It struck a beautiful Chinese vase of 
eat valne and worth; it was her uncle’s, and 
prized it more than almost anything in the 
room ; it had been made a present to him by his 
brother, who had gone to China, and had brought 
it back for him on his return from his first voyage. 
He was pow dead, aud that was the only thing 
Mr. Hargrave had to remember him by. ‘He 
thought such a great deal of it, that he would not 


what I'll do. I'll pick up all the broken pieces, 

| and wrap them in paper, and throw them in the 
dust-hole. They'll never be noticed, and I'll put 
the other part behind this heavy, thick curtain ; 
it won't be seen or missed, and I'll put this chair 
in its place. Oh dear me, it seems as if I am to 
fall into some mischief. I cannet tell uncle, or 
I shan’t go to aunt’s. I°ll tell him any other 
time, but to-day I can’t, it’s impossible, or if I 
do, there’s no going to aunt Edith’s. I'll tell 
him to-morrow, but how dreadfully angry he'll 
be, though! He’s so proud of that old Chinese 
thing. Well, I couldn’t help it, that’s quite 
certain, for it was all through that naughty 
Snowbelle. Naughty doll! she shall be well 
punished for her obstinacy. The bad child! not 
te hold her head still while I put her hair 
straight! Come here, Snowbelle,” and May, 
taking Snowbelle, put her in a corner of the 
room, saying, ‘‘ Stand there, Miss; naughty doll, 
how dare you behave so? I'll leave you at home 
by yourself, Miss, for tumbling back on to that 
vase. I should like to know what uncle Charles 
would say to it ;” and all the while poor Snow- 
belle stood in disgrace with the same pretty smile 
on her fair face, and not hearing a word that 
May said. 

At last May had the satisfaction to hear the 
hall clock strike eleven. ‘‘ Now I’m going,” 
said she, jumping up as her uncle entered the 
room, and taking May by the hand, said, ‘‘Come, 
May, it is time to go; but first I must look on 
the mantelpiece and cheffonier, to see if any 
things are broken.” 

Her uncle looked carefully, and did not miss 
his vase at all, which made May very glad, and 
when her uncle had looked, he said, kissin 
May, ‘‘I am glad, my dear little niece, to find 
can trust you alone in the drawing-room ; nothing 
is touched here, I can see; now come and get 
ready. Is our friend Snowbelle going ?” 

‘“No, uncle; there she is in the corner,” said 
May, pointing to her doll (who still stood there, 
with her pretty face all smiles); ‘‘she is not 
going; she is in disgrace; she would not stand 
still while her curls were being done, and I told 
her she should not go for it.” 

‘¢ No, she shan’t,” said her uncle; ‘‘she’s very 
naughty. Come, May, we will go; she deserves 
to stay ;’’ and taking May’s hand, they both left 
the room, while poor Snowbelle, if she could have 
spoken atall, would have said, ‘‘ May mast not go 
either; she broke your China vase; put her in 
the corner;”’ but as Snowbelle could not, the 
poor doll was obliged to be silent, and do what- 


—— 
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ever she was ordered, and there May left her,| tired out. Then they picked bunches of sweet 


standing alone. Cruel May! to leave her in dis- 
grace, When ske ought to have been blamed in- 
stead. 

In the meantime May ran up-stairs, and Mary 
dressed her in a clean white worked frock and 
clear blue sash, a little black silk jacket trimmed 
with beads, and white boots, a little white straw 
hat trimmed with blue flowers and long ends of 
tulle. May’s hair was very long, reaching to her 
waist in shining golden curls; she had white 
gloves and a blue parasol, and very pretty she 
looked as she walked along by the side of her 
uncle Charles to the station. When they reached 
it, her uncle got the tickets, and they jumped 
into a first-class carriage. May looked out of the 
window most of the time. Then there was a 


ride to the old farmhouse, where aunt Edith | 


and another uncle lived. What hearty shakings 
of hands and kissings between uncle Charles 
and aunt Edith and uncle Herbert the farmer ; 
what hearty welcomes and kisses from the rosy 
country cousins! May raced about with her 
cousins, quite happy. Soon afterwards, as they 
were all looking over the gate of the lane leading 
to the farm, a large cart and a man driving it 
appeared. 

‘‘Oh, here’s the cart,” they all shouted, ‘‘ that 
is to take us to the wood. Oh! what fun we shall 
have, May, shan’t we ?” 

‘Yes, yes,” cried May; ‘‘look, it is now 
standing at the gate, and uncle Herbert is help- 
ing the man to lift those big hampers into it.” 

‘¢ Yes, those have got our dinner in,” cried a 
fat, rosy boy, next to May, whom they called 
Johnny (and who talked of eating more than any- 
thing else). ‘ Now I expect we shall start ; shan’t 
we, Mary ?” 

“Soon,” said Mary, a tall, thoughtful girl. 

‘‘Mary, May, Johnny, Lillie, Annie, and 
Susie, are you coming?” called uncle Herbert. 

‘*- Ves, yes,’’ shouted they all, and were lifted 
one by one into the cart, then uncle Charles and 
aunt Edith. Uncle Herbert took the reins, gave 
the nice brown horse a whip, and off they went 
down the road leading to the wood. May was in 
ecstasies, and all thoughts of cherries, Snowbelle, 
or a broken vase were far away ; laughing and 
joking with her little cousins, she forgot ali 
about her poor dolly in disgrace at home, and 
she soon got a colour from the fresh air. 

When they came to the wood, they all Jumped 
out of the cart, and ran about; the horse was 
taken out and tied to a tree, with some nice fresh 
hay to eat; the children ran about all over the 
woods, till they rang with cries. Uncle Herbert 
and uncle Charles had a good game of hide and 
seek with them among the trees, and when they 
caught uncle Charles or Herbert it was great fun, 
for they hid in such funny places, and bobbed in 
and out of the vreat trees. Then they had kiss- 
in-the-ring, and the game of mulberry bush, and 
a variety of other sports, until they were fairly 


wild flowers and strawberries. 

When they were all very hungry, dinner was 
brought out by aunt Edith, and a snowy white 
cloth was laid on the grass; knives and forks, 
glasses, mugs and plates, pie, sandwiches, a large 
seed-cake, then bottles of ale and ginger beer, 
buns, cherries, strawberries, and raspberries by 
wholesale, little fruit tarts,—a delicious sight, 
you will say, for hungry children. The things 
vanished amazingly, and at last all the hungry 
children said they were satisfied. 

At nine o’clock they all got into the cart again ; 
the hampers were packed up, but were not quite 
so heavy as when they came, and the beautiful 
full moon sent its silvery beams along the road 
and through the trees as they rode home. 

May was fast asleep on her uncle Charles’s 
knee, and so were all the other children; they 
had all spent a happy day in the woods; the old 
trees bent their branches and waved a silent 
‘‘adieu,” as they turned the end of the road, and 
the old farmhouse appeared in view. The little 
cousins were carried in. Uncle Herbert told his 
man to drive uncle Charles and May to the sta- 
tion, which he did. . ELLA. 


GRACE AND THE LAME MAN. 
SoLuTion oF NintH PicTURE Story. 


Far away from the noise and bustle of dusty and 
busy towns, | 

In a tiny low-roofed cottage among the Kentish 
Downs, 

Dwelt a widow and her only child: alittle maiden 
fair, 

With an open, smiling countenance, and Jight 
brown waving hair. , 
Once many feet had pattered about that cottage 

door ; 
Only Grace’s now were heard—those had passed 
to come no more. 


It was a fair and pleasant morning, the sun was 
shining warm, 

Grace started on an errand with her basket on her 
arm ; 

When, as she crossed the threshold, a poor man, 
laine and old, 

Stopped and begged of her assistance, and his tale 
of sorrow told. 


Now Gracie’s heart was feeling; it pained her 
much to see 

A fellow-creature suffering so of want and misery. 

But, alas! it grieved her sadly, oh! how much 
more, to hear 

A boy’s loud mocking tones fall rudely on her ear! 

But she offered him an oatmeal cake, the best of 
her poor store. 

‘¢Take this, poor man, ’tis all I have, would I 
could give thee more!” 
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Big tears stood in the old man’s eyes as, thanking 
er, he said, 

‘‘This good gift Jesus will reward, my generous 
little maid. 

Then the cripple and our little Grace each went 
upon their way. 

They did not think they destined were to meet 
once more that day. 


Now a foxhound in his kennel sighed his freedom 
te obtain. 

He pulled his collar this way, that—at last he 
snapped his chain. 

Then through fields and lanes he bounded, he 
cared not where he went. 

Twe men with sticks, though, very soon to fetch 
him back were sent, 

But no, they could not catch him ; as he dashed on 
his way, 

Down Knocked the boy who made such fan of the 
cripple, strange to say, 

Just as he a stone was throwing at some old tall 
beeeh tree, 

a oh cruel boy ! any birds that there might 


From the village Grace returning, down the lane 
walked gently on, 

When she was startled by the hound as it rushed 
swift along. 

She glanced around in wonder, not any one 
seemed near. 

The dog sprang madly towards her, Grace screamed 
with inward fear. 

But oh! just at that moment there came an un- 
knewn aid ; 

A voice cried, ‘‘ Down with you, wild Brutus ! 
—Be not fearful, little maid.” 

In wonder Grace looked up; her eyes could 
scarcely be believed ; 

Before her stood the lame old man she that morn- 
ing had relieved. 

He stretched his crutch towards Brutus, and 
knocked him to the ground. 

The dog lay still and senseless beneath the heavy 
wound. 


How heartily Grace thanked him! ‘‘ Good old 
man, you must come 

ae with me to mother in our little cottage 

ome.” 

And when she told the widow how he'd rescued 
her frem danger, 

She bade him take a seat with “Welcome, humble 
stranger |” 

‘*You would not have thought this morning you'd 
been here,”’ Gracie cried. 

‘“‘The ways of the Lord are wonderful,” the 
cripple soft replied. 

FRANCES M. 16). 

Camden Town. Ree 
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PICTURE STORY. 
No, XI. 


are those by Clara and Frances D.; 


Tue best soluti 
.8.; AL. B.; @. H. 8. P.; E.S8.; 
W.; Chubby; H.E.E.; Annie 
A.C.; A.J.J.; 8. E. M.; E.8. 
ms “as Fanny, and Alice C. ; 
.; B.W.G.; L.8.; H. D.; B. RB. B. 
Mary and Elizabeth H.; B.M.; A.C.; H.E. U.; 
Edith and Mary B.; Jane, Emma, and Ann P. 

Seme of our Foreign correspondents have been 
rather idle lately. e have especial pleasure in 
hearing from them, so we hope they will send us more 
of their pleasant letters. 

We are glad to find that these Picture Stories inter- 
est old as well as young; a little correspondent says, 
‘“ Auntie is very much interested with the Picture 
Stories, and 1 think looks forward with almost as 
much pleasure as I do to the monthly numbers.” 

We hope our readers will keep strictly to the rules, 
and especially will decline help from their friends. 
The solutiens should reach us in the first week of the 
month. One or two letters were insufficiently prepaid. 


WwW 
Realy 

y 
K. T. 
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[THE VERNON FAMILY AT THE ERAILWAY STATION. | 


WILLIE OLIVER: 
A STORY OF THE NESTERTON SCHOOLBOYS. 
By the Author of ‘‘Sotprzr HARo.p.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE Goop ConnptctT PRIzE. 


Dr. Carey said that Hugh Vernon had never 
deceived him ; yet, if the Doctor had only known 
it, he was maintaining a course of deceit, to which 
Cecil’s was light and trivial in comparison. 

But he did not steal out on the sly, after his 
brother's fashion. Oh no; Hugh openly asked 
for permission ; and a visit to his sisters was the 
pretext, as Dr. Carey himself had said that the 
boys were to go oftener. 

ut it was very little Laura and Marianne 
Vernen saw of their brother Hugh during those 


weeks. Sometimes he ran in just for a minute, 
but oftener he never reached Mr. Bailey's at all. 
His time was generally spent with Ned Clayton, 
who was always on the watch for him: either 
there was a book to change at the library, and a 
fresh set to look over ; or there was a stroll to be 
taken with Ned; or oftener still, Ned had some- 
thing very important to show or to talk over in that 
attic chamber of his. And so Hugh was gradually 
drawn in, perhaps without intending it on his 
part, to spend an hour, once a week at least, 
with his doubtfal companion, Clayton. 

And then there were the books. Reading was 
one of Hugh’s greatest enjoyments; and there 
was a charm in being able to choose his own books 
without consulting any one : and hitherto he had 
managed to snatch many an opportunity without 
being discovered. For masters and schoolfellows 
were all used to the sight of Hugh with a book ; 
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and the unpretending volumes, clad in brown, plaints amongst the Beech Grove occupants. Had 
paper, attracted no one’s notice. it been for attainment in every branch of study, 
And yet Hugh had not that enjoyment he| many would have put forth all their energies to 
expected to have; for he could not forget that it! obtain it; but for good behaviour, it was absurd. 
was a stolen pleasure, and that many of the books; There were generally but very few who cared to 
were not such as his parents or Dr. Carey would | try for it; or if they attempted at the commence- 
have chosen for him. Yet there was a charm/ ment of the term, they seldom held out to the 
about the whole thing that fascinated him, and, end. But Hugh had really intended to gain it 
he congratulated himself that so far he had escaped | this time, the last time he would have the chance; 
detection ; for the three months of his subscrip- ; and he thought himself very likely to succeed. 
tion were going fast on, and he did not mean to} What do you think, dear reader ? 
renew it. 
But there was one oy us = or stan 
bear to come near him, Willie Oliver. He seemed ' 
to feel as tf Willie’s truthful eyes must see through | Cuarren XXXIV.—A lea OVER VOLUME 
his deceit in a moment. Yet it was only Hugh’s peak pcainee 
conscience that was uneasy, for Willie had no| ‘‘Hurraw! here’s jolly good news!” exclaimed 
thought of anytking wrong. Terhaps it was the | Cecil, as he dashed into the schoolroom, just after 
remembrance of the half-crown that made Hugh | breakfast, on a cold, frosty morning towards the 
so irritable when his little companion was by;;end of November. ‘‘Hugh, old fellow! aren't 
for though Willie never mentioned it, Hugh was | you glad ? 
sure he had not forgotten it. | ‘1 don’t know what I am to be glad at yet,” 
Old Nat had never received the money. Hugh | replied Hugh, with a quietness in great contrast 
had quite intended giving it him when he received | to his brother’s eagerness; and his eyes, which 
his quarter's allowance; but when Michaelmas | had been raised for a minute, went down again to 
came, and Dr. Carey gave him his sovereign, | his book. 
Hugh began to consider that, as the matter had| ‘‘And you mean you don’t care, I suppose. 
passed over, it would be better not to renew it; Very well, then, I shall not tell you.” 
again. Besides, he could not get the money sent| ‘‘ What is it, Cec?” said Parker. ‘‘ Not that 
to the old man without betraying himself, and so | the river will bear yet, I am afraid: there hasn't 
he did nothing: and the longer the time that | been frost enough last night, I doubt.”’ 
elapsed, the more difficult was it for him to! ‘‘No, the river won't bear this age; for Thomp- 
retrace the false step he had taken. ison says it is going to thaw. No; it is a bit of 
But still Hugh was supposed to be trying for | private news between me and that lazy fellow 
the good conduct prize; and in the opinion of|there. I say, Hugh, you'll be transformed into a 
many of his schoolfellows he was very likely to | regular bookworm if I don’t prevent it. What's 
get it. For outwardly Hugh Vernon’s character | that musty old tome abeut ?” 
stood fairly high: he was not quite so diligent; ‘‘Mind your own business, Cecil,” was Hugh’s 
over his lessons as he might have been perhaps; | reply; but he grasped his book more firmly for 
still he managed to pass with tolerable credit; | his brother’s remark. 
and Cecil and one or two others said openly that! It would have been as well if he had not; for 
if Hugh did not get it, there was no one that/Cecil’s next movement was to seize upon it. 
would. Hugh’s eyes flashed angrily as he desired Cecil to 
‘Ah, ‘‘man looketh on the outward appearance, | desist ; but the bey only said, laughingly, — 
but God leoketh at the heart.”” Hugh’scrooked| ‘‘ You shall not read if I can prevent it.” 
ways were known to that all-seeing Eye. It was no laughing matter to the elder brother. 
But he never thought of that. No; he too) Hugh’s face was white with passion, but he still 
was pleasing himself with the idea of the prize, | held firm: it would be sa wi in the highest 
and of the nice surprise it would be for his parents | degree for Cecil to get hold of that book, for it 
on their return home; never thinking, even if he | was the third volume of a novel from the library. 
gained it, that it would be unjustly gained, would; It was but the work of a moment, and the book 
not be fairly won. was torn right down the middle: Cecil held one 
This same good conduct prize requires a little | part, Hugh the other, while séveral loose Jeaves 
explanation. were scattered upon the floor. 
me years before, an eccentric old gentleman| Hugh, uttering an angry exclamation, darted 
of Nesterton had left in his will a sum sufficient | forward to secure the parts that were flying about ; 
to provide two pounds yearly ; which was to be} and then he turned to Cecil for that he held. 
spent in books, and given at Christmas to the| Cecil gave it him quietly enough, for he was 
best boy in the Nesterton Academy during the/| rather aghast at what he had done; and Hugh, 
previous term; uot the cleverest or the most/ with his tattered book under his arm, and that 
advanced, but the one who had conducted himself} same white gleam of passion en his face, left 
in every way most to the satisfaction of the master. | the room. 
But this prize raised many murmurs and com-! There was a little silence after he was gone. 
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“‘'You'll catch it for that, Cec,’’ said Saunders 
at last. 

‘*] wish you had not done it, Cecil,” Parker 
remarked: ‘‘you know your brother can't bear 
that sort of thing; and if he cares for reading, I 
den’t see why he should not enjoy it in peace.” 

‘*T didn’t mean to tear the old thing; but it 
vexes me to see that fellow Hugh so cool and easy 
over everything.” . 

**It wasn’t likely he would be anything but 
cool when he did not know your news. What 
was it, Cec? you never told him.” 

‘*That papa and mamma are coming home on 
the lst of next month. The letter is to me this 
time ; I suppose that did not suit Hugh; but he 
need not have been so angry. To-morrow week 
that is; won’t it be jolly! it seems no end of a 
time since they went away.” 

But Hugh did not even know there was a letter at 
all; it was not that which vexed him. He carried 
the dilapidated volume to the safe place in his 
drawer where he always kept it; and then he 
went out into the playground by himself to con- 
sider what was to be done. 

That he would have to give some account of 
the book that had been destroyed was very cer- 
tain; and that the library people would come 
upon him for some fine he was very much afraid ; 
but he could not tell what it would be best to do 
until he had consulted Ned Clayton in the matter. 

As he was coming in again he met Dr. Carey. 

‘*Well, Vernon,” he said, with the pleasant 
interest he always showed in the home affairs of 
his boys, ‘‘ what news of your parents ?” 

Hugh looked up in surprise. : 

J tisve not heard of them lately, sir.” 

‘* Cecil had a letter this morning ! did you not 
know ?” 

‘* No, I have not seen it yet,” was Hugh’s answer 

Hugh strode into the schoolroom; glancing 
round, as he did so, to see that there were no 
leaves of volume the third left about. He went 
straight up to Cecil. The corner of a foreign 
letter was sticking out of the boy’s jacket pocket : 
ee hand almost grasped it, but Cecil drew 
back. 

‘¢Give me that letter, Cecil; why could you 
not give it me before ?” 

‘¢7 was going, only you got into such an awful 
se But you shall hear my news first, Hugh.” 

ugh said nothing; only stood as if waiting 
Cecil’s pleasure to give him the letter. 

‘*Papa and mamma are coming home next 
week ; on the 1st: isn’t that jolly ?”’ 

Hugh started. 

“Next week ? so soon !”” 

**Soon do you call it? why, they have been 
away four months—more. It was the end of 
July when they went. Grandpapa is better,” he 
added, as he gave his brother the letter. 

Hugh showed no signs of joy at the intelligence: 
and ‘all Cecil’s boisterous merriment was gone, 
because of his quarrel with Hugh: so the pleasure 
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of anticipating the ‘return of their parents was 
spoilt for both the boys. 

“T shall go and tell the little lassies this after- 
noon,” Cecil went on: ‘‘they will be glad to 
hear, at any rate.” 

“No, I shall go,” said Hugh, with quiet 
determination: for he immediately saw it would 
make an opening for the conversation he was 
wishing for with Clayton. 

Accordingly, as soon as morning school was 
over, Hugh sought Dr. Carey, told him the news, 
and asked permission to go and tell his sisters. 

‘*Do you not think Cecil would like to go?” 
asked Dr. Carey ; ‘‘the letter was to him, you 
know.” 

The colour mounted to Hugh’s very temples. 

‘*T think I had better go, sir. There are some 
messages from mamma to Mrs. Bailey about the 
house.” 

‘* Very well ; please yourselves. Youcan both 
go, if you like.” 

But that did not suit Hugh either: so merely 
saying to Cecil that he was going to Mr. Bailey’s, 
he set off. 

But Laura and Marianne knew the good tidings 
already, for Mrs. Bailey had had a letter from 
Mrs. Vernon that morning, and they were over- 
joyed at the thought of so soon seeing their dear 
papa and mamma. 

Hugh did not stay long with his sisters, for 
his chief business was yet unaccomplished. But 
he and Ned were soon talking the matter over in 
Ned’s room. 

‘It’s an unfortunate thing, very,” Ned said, 
when Hugh had related his grievance; ‘‘for you 
see they are sure to lay a fine on somewhere. It 
can’t come upon you, though, if you keep quiet.”’ 

‘*Tt may come upon my father, though ; he is 
coming home next week : for they are entered in 
my name, I suppose, and Vernon is well known 
in Nesterton,” — 

‘*Entered in your name! nota bit of it! I 
was not such a goose as that comesto. No, you 
have been getting books under the title of Charles | 
Fortescue, of Beech Grove.” 

‘* Charles Fortescue ! we have no fellow of that 
name at Dr. Carey’s.”’ 

‘* Exactly ; that was the reason I fixed upon 
it: so they can’t fasten it upon you if you keep 
quiet. But it is a pity the book is torn ; perhaps 
the safest way would be to pay the fine and have 
done _ it.” 

‘* Always supposing I could pay it!” replied 
ee bitterly. What do you think it eould 
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‘*The value of the book most likely; half a 
sov., or may be ten and six.” 

‘* And my worldly all consists of five shillings, 
so that settles the question.” 

‘*You have soon disposed of your quarter’s 
allowance, Vernon.” 

‘Yes, I have been investing in a pair of skates 
and some other little matters: I did not know of 
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this, you see. 
tore the book.” 

‘* Well, you can settle that as you like: if you 
care to tell Cecil about the library I dare say he 
would help you ; and 1 do think it would be best 
to pay it, Vernon. But your sub is not due 
until the 18th, that gives you nearly three weeks. 
Only, if you decide to keep quiet, bring the book 
to me some time before then, and I'll take it to 
the library.” 

‘*T wish I had never had anything to do with 
it,” said Hugh; ‘‘it has been more trouble than 
pleasure. And now there is this disagreeable 
thing to get out of.” 

‘Well, go and tell Dr. Carey all about it, and 
I dare say he will pay it for you,” said Ned, with 
a half-smile. 

‘** Nonsense, Clayton! you don’t think I should 
be such a donkey as to do that !—when I am 
trying for the good conduct prize too.” 

‘*] don’t know what are the rules of good 
conduct in your establishment, but it seems to 
me that yours has not been very straightforward 
of late, Hugh Vernon.”’ 

An angry flush mounted to Hugh's brow. 

‘‘And whose fault is that, 1 should like to 
know ? you ought not to say anything about that, 
Clayton.” 

‘* Why, as for that, I can do as I please. I 
am accountable to no one for my actions ; and | 
am quite ready to help you out of the scrape you 
have got into, if you like.”’ 

Hugh thanked him rather haughtily; and 
with no very good feeling on his side, the two 
youths parted. ° 


Cecil ought to pay, it was he who 


CHAarreR XXXV.—THE PEACEMAKER. 


THERE was a coolness between the two Vernons 
the rest of that day. Hugh’s face wore a dark 
cloud of angry displeasure ; and Cecil thought he 
had a right to be vexed because Hugh had been 
beforehand with him in telling the news contained 
in his letter. 

Willie Oliver, in common with the whole school, 
saw that something was amiss; and he soon learnt 
the cause of the quarrel from his friend, Jack 
Parker. The little boy was always drawn towards 
the Vernons in spite of their behaviour to him, 
for he could not forget that their two fathers had 
once been friends, and he wished to be on better 
terms with the sons. So that evening he stole 
to Hugh’s side. 

‘Dear Hugh, I am so glad your papa is coming 
back, I want so much to see him.” 

‘*Do you?” was the brief answer. 

‘Yes ; and I do think I shall love him, for he 
must be a little like my own papa, as they were 
friends, you know.” 

This time there was no reply at all from Hugh. 

‘*Are you not glad, Hugh?” Willie asked, 
after a minute’s pause. 

** Of course I am glad ; but asI don’t jump out 
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of my skin at the thought, you don’t think I am, 
I suppose.” 

* Hugh,” said Willie, softly again, ‘‘ won’t you 
please forgive Cecil? I think you would be 
happy then; and I don’t like you to look so 
troubled as you have done all day.” 

‘‘Take yourself off, Oliver!” exclaimed 
Hugh, with an angry movement. ‘‘I don’t 
want your advice, and, what is more, I won't 
have it, I can tell you; and you had better 
beware how you interfere again. I am quite 
capable of managing my own affairs without your 
assistance !”’ 

Willie said no more, but he went away slowly 
and sadly. 

His rabies i to mend matters had clearly had 
no effect in that direction, for Hugh returned to 
his book, looking blacker than ever. But if 
Willie had failed with one brother, that did not 
prevent him trying the other. 

Cecil was running out into the playground for 
a scamper before dusk, when Willie met him just 
by the garden door. 
‘* Cecil, may I speak to you?” 
‘* Fire away, then, Oliver, for I am just off.” 
‘*Cecil, won’t you be friends with Hugh ?”’ 
Cecil drew himself up. 
‘‘Did Hugh send you with that message, 
Oliver ?” 
“No, of course not. 
**T can’t.” 
‘*'Yes, you can : at any rate, you cantry. You 
vexed Hugh this morning, you know.” 
‘*And Hugh vexed me, so we are quits in that 
respect.” 

me i Cecil, won't you ask Hugh to forgive 
ou?” | 

“Why, what matter does it make to you, 
Oliver? cannot you leave us to fight our own 
battles ? it can make no diffenence to you.” 
‘* Yes, it does,” replied Willie, eagerly, ‘1 
cannot bear to see you both angry. And, Ceeil, 
I am sure you would be a great deal happier if 
ou did. You were in the wrong first, and I 
new you are sorry now, if you would only say 
80. 
‘* But suppose I don’t care for Hugh’s forgive- 
ness ? suppose I don’t want it ?” 
‘But I am sure you do,” repeated Willie, 
quietly.” 
‘* Why, how come you to know so much about 
it?” said Cecil, looking at him. ‘‘You might 
leave me to be happy or miserable, which I liked, 
and if I were miserable it would please you all the 
better, I should have thought.” 
‘* ‘Why ?” inquired Willie, in some surprise. 
‘*Because you must dislike me for all the 
teasing [have given you. There! I did-not mean 
to confess it, but] have. Go away now, Oliver.” 
But Willie did not go away, he came close up 
to Cecil, and put his arms round his neck. 
_‘‘No, I don’t dislike you indeed, Cecil, I would 
give anything if you would be dilferent, Cecil ; 


But, Cecil, won't you ?”’ 
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and the words were spoken low in his ear; ‘‘ you 


have tried your own way, and it does not make 
you happy ; won’t you try God's way now?” 

‘What is that?” Cecil asked, in the same tone, 
after a pause. 

**To dwell in love, because Christ has loved 
us,’’ was the reply. 

Cecil turned away without answering, but he 
did not go to the playground. He stood leaning 
over the gate, thinking. Clearly he had been in 

he wrong in the quarrel, he knew that Hugh 
Would be angry, and knowing it, he had still 
seized the book. But he was in no mood to 
acknowledge it, and yet it weuld not be possible 
to dwell in love unless he did so. 

It was bedtime, and the boys dispersed to their 
several rooms, but Cecil lingered in the passage 
leading to his. He was waiting for Hugh, and 
by and by Hugh passed the end of it. 

Cecil sprang forward and held out his hand. 
old fellow | you and I must be friends 
Shake hands.” 

But Hugh did not take the offered hand. He 
only said coldly, ‘‘ Let me pass.” 

‘©No, Hugh, not yet. want to tell you I 
am sorry I tore that old book this morning; I 
did net mean to doit, and Iam sorry I vexed you. 
But you'll forget all about it, like a good 
brother ?”’ 

‘‘ Mind that you never do such a thing again, 
Cecil. But as to forgetting, that is a different 
matter altogether. It will not be so easy to do 
that, for the book is spoilt.” 

“Let me sev it, perhaps I can mend it. What 
book was it ? nota school book, Hugh ?” 

“‘ You have had quite enough to do with it, it 
is safer in my hands than yours,”’ said Hugh,—a 
remark which was quite true in more senses than 
one. 

‘‘Then you'll be all right again with me, old 
fellow? I don’t like to be in your black books.” 

«‘Then you should behave better, Cecil.” 

But Hugh gave him his hand, and the recon- 
ciliation was outwardly complete, though it was 
not a very cordial one on Hugh’s part. He 
wished afterwards, when Cecil had left him, that 
he had suggested his paying something towards 
the value of the book ; but perhaps it was as well 
not ; it might have brought on further question- 
ing, which, above all things, Hugh wished to 
avoid. 

‘IT say, Cec, what has become of you?” said 
Saunders, who was sitting on the side of his bed 
half undressed when Cecil came into the room. 

‘IT have been transacting a little private 
business of my own. Only think ! a week to- 
morrow, and the parents will be back again ! I am 
as pleased as Punch !” 

‘It will soon be the holidays, and then we 
shall all be even with you,” was the answer. 

Willie felt almost sure from Cecil’s changed 
manner that he had taken his advice, and he was 
very pleased to think it. But he was to know 
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it fer certain before he went to sleep. After 
the candle was out, Cecil stole to his side. 

‘IT have done it, Oliver, and you are right, I 
do feel jollier.”’ 

And under cover of the darkness Cecil stooped 
down and kissed the little boy’s forehead, and 
then, half ashamed of what he had done, he crept 
back to bed. 

Willie was never so surprised at anything. 
That Cecil Vernon should speak so kindly, and 
above all, should kiss him, was almost too good 
to be trae, it was so very unlike him. Surely 
then at last he was friends with one, at least, of 
the sons of his father’s old schoolfellow. And 
with a sweet feeling of peace at his heart, little 
Willie slept. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—TueE Best Proor or Love. 


THE first of December came at last, though Ceeil 
often declared it never would. Dr. Carey gave 
the two boys a half-holiday, that they might go 
and meet their parents, who were expected by the 
afternoon train. As soon as dinner was over 
they set off for Mr. Bailey’s, to take their sisters 
with them to the station. 

Laura and Marianne were eagerly waiting for 
them ; they were joyfully anticipating the coming 
meeting, as was Cecil; but Hugh, whatever he 
felt, was calm and quiet as usual. Perhaps, 
secretly, he would have preferred that his nts 
should have remained abroad until the eud of the 
term, for he rather shrank from encountering the 
gentle, penetrating gaze of his loving mother. 

However, when the train steamed into the 
station, Hugh was the foremost in his welcome. 

“Well, boys,’? said Mr. Vernon, heartily, 
‘*here we are back again, safe and sound. Help 
your mother out, Hugh.” 

And while he did so, the little girls each 
claimed a hand of papa, and Cecil took from him 
the rugs and shawls with which he was burdened. 

The boys walked home,—at least, Cecil ran— 
determined to be there before the cab. 

The old home was all ready for them, it had 
been set in order under Mrs. Bailey’s superin- 
tendence. For the first half-hour there was such 
a commotion ! every one talking at once, for the 
children were almost wild with delight at the 
thought of being all together once more ; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Vernon, if not so demonstrative, were 
glad and thankful that they had reached their 
ewn home and their beloved family in safety and 

eace, 
But at tea-time there was a little more rational 
conversation, and in answer to a question of 
Hugh’s, they learnt that Mr. Melville was much 
better, and that he and their aunt intended re- 
turning to England in the spring. And then 
there came a long account of some of the scenes 
through which Mr. and Mrs. Vernon had passed. 

‘‘And what have you been doing, boys?” 

asked their father, after a pause. ‘‘I hope Dr. 
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Carey will have a good report to give of you, 
eh, Cecil?” 

Cecil coloured and looked down, and said he 
did not know. 

‘‘T hope you have not been getting into any 
scrapes, Cecil,”” Mr. Vernon went on, gravely. 

“Did you ever know Cecil get through a term 
without getting into scrapes?” said Hugh. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Vernon, gently, ‘‘ Cecil will 
tell us all about it by and by, Iam sure. What- 
ever he has done, he will not waut to keep it 
from us.” 

Cecil gave her a loving look. 

‘““No, mamma dear. But Hugh is right, I 
always do eee to get into scrapes somehow. 

‘¢ And what of your papa’s friend, little Willie 
Oliver?” Mrs. Vernon asked, turning to Hugh ; 
‘‘he must have settled down nicely into school 
ways and doings long before this.” 

‘Poor little wee Willie!” added Mr. Vernon; 
‘“T had a letter from his father a few weeks ago ; 
and he said the little fellow had met with his first 

eat trial in the loss of his dear friend, Mrs. 

arey. Did she see much of him ?” 

“Yes, a good deal,” Cecil answered. ‘‘He was 
one with her; though none of us else ever saw 

er.” 

‘‘And, of course, he is in consequence a great 
favourite with Dr. Carey,” said Hugh. 

Mr.. Vernon detected dissatisfaction in this 
speech in an instant. 

‘*But he is no favourite with you, I suppose 
you mean,” he said, turning round upon Hugh. 

‘SWell, of course not, a; nor with any of 
the fellows much, I should think. One resents a 
thing of that sort, you know.”’ 

‘*Of what sort ?” 

‘‘Why, creeping up the master’s sleeve, and 
pretending to be so very good. It is my opinion, 
Oliver knew pretty well what he was doing when 


he made friends with Mrs. Carey. He knew he! 


should be in for all sorts of indulgences.” 
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‘* But that I should be sorry to mar the pleasure 
of this our first evening together, I could say 
much on the disregard you have shown to my 
wishes, Hugh; but for the present we will waive 
the matter.” 

When tea was over, Cecil and the little girls 
went off somewhere with Mr. Vernon. ugh 
stayed with his mother. 

At first they talked of the life abroad, and of 
many things of interest; but by and by silence 
settled down between them. It grew so irksome 
at last, that Hugh broke it by saying, — 

“Tt is very pleasant to have you home again, 
mother dear.” 

‘*Yes, Hugh. I have been looking forward to 
it for weeks and weeks past; but I don’t think 
our meeting has been such a happy one as I hoped 
it would be.”’ 

‘* Why not, mamma ?”’ 

‘* Because our sons have not shown that love 
for us which I hoped they felt.” 

‘Mother, what do you mean? I cannot speak 
for Cecil; but I am sure I love you dearly, mamma 
darling.” 

‘¢You think so, Hugh; but to me love shows 
itself more in deeds than words; don’t you think 
so, my boy ?” 

‘* Yes, mamma, of course.” 

‘‘Then, Hugh, when papa and I went away, 
we left you something to do for us; and by your 
not having done it, doesn’t it prove that you did 
not love us sufficiently to follow our wishes ? 
You cared for something more than for your 
parents, or you would have, at least, tried to do 
what they asked you.”’ : 

‘‘Mother darling, don’t say that! you never 
gave it as a proef of love, or I would have done 
it, cost what it might. I wish this tiresome little 
Oliver had never come! I shall dislike him more 
than ever.” 

‘‘Nay, Hugh dear; it is not little Willie’s 
fault. If you had said to yourself, Papa and 


‘*Hugh, do you know what you are saying ?: mamma have given me this to do in their absence, 


are you sure you are speaking truly ?”’ 

‘*No, he isn’t,” put in Cecil; ‘for Oliver never 
presumes upon Dr. Carey’s notice of him.” 

““Why, Cecil,” said Hugh, ‘‘ you have changed 
strangely if you have taken to liking Oliver.” 

“I never said I did like him!” retorted Cecil ; 
‘but you should judge him fairly, Hugh.”’ 

Hugh was about to utter some angry reply, but 
Mr. Vernon prevented him. 

‘Stop, boys; I will have no quarrelling here. 
But one question, Hugh, before we drop the 
subject. Have you been kind to this little boy 
as I wished you to be? have you helped him and 
befriended him ?” 

‘*It was impossible, papa. Why, the whole 
school would have been against me if I had.” 

‘*Have you tried ?’’ again asked his father. 

** No, papa.’ 

Mr. Vernon paused, and there was a look of 
displeasure on his face. 


and this little boy has a claim upon me, for his 


‘father’s sake and his own, I will try to help him 


all I can; don’t you think the months we have 
been away would have been a happier time, 
Hugh?” | 

‘*Mother, you don’t understand. It would 
have been impossible !’’ 

‘*T do not see the impossibility ; except that 
oa boy would not do what his mother asked 

im ?”’ 

Hugh felt it would be difficult to make his 
mother see the impossibility of his being friends 
with Oliver; and he was silent. 

‘‘Hugh, my dearest, my eldest born! you have 
been very, very much in my thoughts while I 
have been away. I could not be near you to 
watch over you; and I fear you have not watched 
over yourself. It is not only from love to us that 
I would have you try to do right; there is a far 
higher motive—love to God. Lut until you feel the 
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need of a better guidance than your own will, I 
fear you will not seek for that, Hugh. 

‘‘ Mother dear, I am very sorry I have grieved 
you. If I had known you cared so much about 
this wretched little Oliver, I would have tried; 
I really would, difficult as it would have been.” 

‘<It is not so much Willie Oliver as yourself, 
Hugh. So long as you seek only your own ease 
and pleasure, you will neither be happy yourself, 
nor beng happiness to others. But we will not 
talk of it any more now.” 

‘But, mother, you do not really think I do 
not love you ?” 

‘¥ should be very sorry indeed to think it, my 
boy; and I am sure you will try in future to show 
it more fully.” 

Hugh was silent. Had he not, during the 
term, been giving a proof of his disregard of his 
parents’ wishes, to which his neglect of Willie 
Oliver was as nothing? He almost resolved, as 
he sat there with his mother’s hand in his, that 
he would have nothing more to do with Ned 
Clayton. Then he remembered the book: he 
must see him again about that; but when that 
business was ended, he would break with hiin 
entirely, and no one need ever know of their past 
intercourse. 

The entrance of Mr. Vernon and the others 
turned thoughts and conversation into another 
channel. 

It had been decided that Hugh and Cecil should 
remain at Dr. Carey’s for the remainder of the 
term, as the end was so near; so toward nine 
o'clock they bade good night and left, that they 
might be back in time for prayers, 


A TALK ABOUT BELLS. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART FIRST. 


‘‘T THINK I should like to travel to the bell 
next. Is that a place of importance or not ?” 

It is indeed a very large city, and we must 
have a long talk if we wish to notice its most 
remarkable points. Bell-metal, of which bells 
are made, is composed of a mixture of tin and 
copper, the proportions of which vary according 
to the size of the Gell. In those of an average 
size about 23 lbs. of tin are used to 100 lbs. of 
copper. But in larger ones more copper is 
employed, and in very small ones a little silver is 
often added, which is said to improve much the 
sweetness of the tone. Large bells are made in 
moulds which require very careful construction. 
The middle part, which is to fill the inside of the 
bell, is called the ‘‘core.’’ This is first very care- 
fully formed to the correct size and shape by the 
help of compasses and a moulding-board. <A 
hollow is left in the centre, in which a fire is lit 
to dry the mould thoroughly. When this part is 
com pleted, a model of the bell, formed of a com- 
position of loam, hair, wax, and grease, is placed 
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over it, and then the outer part of the mould or 
‘*shell” is formed. This is made by spreading 
coatings of wet earth mixed with cow’s hairs over 
the model, which readily takes the impression of 
any ornamental design or inscription it may bear. 
After this shell has also been thoroughly dried 
by means of the fire in the “‘core,’’ it is raised by 
wedges and the model broken off. This shell is 
next blacked in the inside, to render the casting 
smoother, after which it is fixed again in its 
former place, and the bell-metal poured into the 
space which the model occupied, whilst in a 
boiling state. When it becomes perfectly cool, 
the bell is of the shape and pattern desired. 

‘“‘f think I can understand pretty well from that 
description how bells are made. I should like to 
see the whole process very much.”’ 

In Germany and some other parts of the Con- 
tinent the casting of a large bell is attended with 
much ceremony, and the occasion is kept as a 
holiday by all the neighbourhood around the 
foundry. The bell-founder advertises in the 
newspaper the day and place in which the bell is 
to be cast, and invites all his friends to be present. 
An entertainment is prepared out of doors, and 
there is much merry-making and festivity. 

‘* How large have bells been made ?” 

Some have been constructed of an enormous 
size. The largest ever founded is said to be the 
great bell in the Kremlin at Moscow, which is 
more than 21 feet high, and 67 feet 4 inches 
round at the widest part. 

‘*'What an enormous size! It must be more 
than three times the height of a very tall man.” 

Its weight was so great, on account of its enor- 
mous proportions, that, though cast in 1738, it 
remained in its mould until 1836, no attempt at 
moving it during those ninety-eight years proving 
of any avail. At last, in the month of July in the 
last-mentioned year, an effort was made to raise it, 
under the superintendence of a M. Montferrand, 
a gentleman distinguished by the numerous works 
he had executed, which was rewarded with suc- 
By the united exertions of six hundred 
soldiers, it was elevated to the pedestal intended 
to support it, but during the course of the opera- 
tions it was discovered that it would be impos- 
sible ever to ring it, as there was a large fracture 
about 7 feet high and 2 feet wide in the lower 
part. 

‘*That was a disappointing discovery after so 
much trouble and expense.”’ 

It still remains, I believe, as it was then 
placed, and is considered one of the curiosities of 
Moscow. The Chinese have also possessed many 
bells of an enormous size from very early times. 
The weight of some in the town of Nankin was so 
great that they brought down the tower in which 
they were hung. At Pekin there are seven bells 
each weighing 120,000 Ibs., but their tone is poor, 
as the clappers are made of wood instead of iron. 
There is a very large bell also at St. Peter’s at 


Rome, and another in the city of Florence. 
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Great 
Tom of Lincoln weighs 9,894 lbs. This name, 
‘*Great Tom,’”’ is supposed to be a corruption of 
the French words, ‘Grand Ton,” which mean 
great sound. The great bell of St. Paul's, in 
London, weighs 8,400 lbs. This is only tolled 
on the occasion of the death of one of the Royal 
Family. Its melancholy boom was last heard on 
the night of the death of the Prince Consort. 
Bells were known in very early times, but they 
are said to be signs of a certain degree of civili- 
zation, a8 amongst savage nations they have 
scarcely ever been observed. A scholar named 
Dionysius Bar Salhi, who lived in the twelfth 
century, ascribes their first invention to Noah, 
who, he says, was commanded to strike on a 
bell with a piece of wood three times a day, to 
summon the workmen to their labour of building 
the ark. This, I need not tell you, is only a 
legend, and without any foundation. Bells were, 
however, known in Moses’ time, for he orders that 
the lower part of Aaron’s blue robe should be 
hung with small bells and pom tes, that 
‘* his sound shall be heard when he goeth in unto 
the holy place before the Lord, and when he 
cometh out, that he die not.” The Jews also hung 
bells on the heads of their war-horses, to accustom 
them to noise, that the tumult and disturbance of 
a battle-field might: frighten them less. In the 
day when the destroyers of Jerusalem shall be 
themselves destroyed, the prophet Zechariah pro- 
phesies that these bells shall have this inscription 
upon .them,—‘‘ Holiness unto the Lord.” In 
Egypt and Persia likewise bells were used in very 
early times, The Greeks and Romans used bells 
for a variety of purposes. At Athens the priests 
employed them to summon the people to sacrifice. 
They were also used in funeral processions and at 
executions. The tomb of Porsenna, king of Tus- 
cany, was hung round with bells. They were 
rung: at Rome to announce the hour of bathin 

and market-time ; the night-watchman carrie 

one, and a bell was often rung in houses to 
call up the servants. Shepherds often hung bells 
on the heads of their sheep to frighten away the 
wolves. A practice of this kind is said still to 
linger in some parts of our own country. Ewes 
have bells hung round their necks in order, it is 


thought, that they may guidethe lambs. Manysmall | 


bronze bells were likewise found during the exca- 
vations at Nineveh. A strange use of bells is said 
to prevail in some parts of the East at this present 
time. The mistress of the house has some kind 
of bells, formed of hollow pieces of metal con- 
taining small stones, hung round the lower part 
of her dress, which make a sound 4s she moves, 
and warn her servants of her approach. 

“TI should think she ‘ight keep her servants 
in better order if she announced her coming less 
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noisily. That mistress must be like the ‘fine 
lady’ in the nursery song, — 

‘ With rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, 

She shall have music wherever she goes.’ ” 

I have net much more to say about house- 
bells, so I will finish their history in a few 
words, and then speak of those in churches. 
Shakspere seems to have been acquainted with 
the use of household bells, for he describes Mac- 
beth’s palace as possessing a bell on which his 
lady ‘‘ was appointed to strike when his drink 
was ready, and which he did not wish his guest, 
King Duncan, to hear.” They do not seem to 
have come into general use, however, until very 
recent times, for even in Queen Anne’s reign, many 
of the old mansions of the nobility were without 
them. It seems, however, to have been then 
the custom to have always one or two servants 
in attendance in the room, so the inconvenience 
of having no means of summoning them when 
they were wanted was less felt than we might 


suppose. A. C. B. 


ANOTHER HISTORICAL 
EXERCISE. 


bsp pata a fara starved will be seen by the 
initials of the following names :— 
1. A battle gained by a prinee who was black, but 
9a. A dogo in the reign of Henry VI. 
: in the reign of Henry 
3. A city built soon after the flood. : 
4. A deliverer of his country, and a good shot. 
5. A philosopher who by suicide tried to make 
people think he was a god. A @' 


8. The first of the Roman emperors. 

9. The father of English poetry. . 
10. The least deserving Roman emperor. 
11. A general who gained four battles. ; 
12. One who was beheaded in the reign of Charies II. 
13. The king who founded the University of Cam- 

bridge. eee: i 

14 An eminent English poet of the eighteenth cen- 


tury. 
16. A queen who reigned 240 hours. 
16. The first Christian king in grist. 
B. K. 
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[DAIsY’s FORTUNE COMES HOMB.] 


DAISY’S FORTUNE. 


By the Author of ‘Dora Setwyn,” ‘ ERnest 
WILTON,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—SwEET SYMPATHY. 


Mr. Raymonn’s fresh trouble arose from his 
having unwisely become security for a Mr. 
Hunter, an old acquaintance, who had been a 
schoolfellow of his when they were boys. It 


was a mere form, Mr. Hunter said, for he should 
himself be able, without the least difficulty, to 
meet the payment ; and so Mr. Raymond, willing | 
to oblige his friend, thoughtlessly put his name | 
to paper, promising to pay a large sum of money, 
on a certain day. It was thoughtless of him, 
because he could not be sure that he should never 
be called upon for the money, and he was, of 
course, fully aware that he did not possess the 
half of the needed sum. 

When the promised amount became due, Mr. 

N 
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Hunter could not pay it, and hia creditors there- | monds, and to render them any assistance within 
fore applied to Mr. Raymond. their power. If adversity sometimes develops 

This was a very great trouble, and it involved insincerity and selfishness where we had least 
others besides himself, for his wife and his child- | suspected such traits, it often, on the other hand, 
ren were sharers with him in the ruin. He would | reveals to us unknown friends, who are ready with 
not have minded it half so much if he had been | their help just when their help is the most needed. 
alone in the world. And yet he would sorely 
have missed the sweet sympathy which those 
dear ones gave to him through it all. His wife, 
true woman that she was, wonld not allow her 
husband to despond : she spoke of the future so 
courageously and hopefully, that Mr. Raymond 
almost began to think he had exaggerated its 
difficulties, and to believe that there really was 
a bright side to the gloomy fature before them. 

And Winifred and Daisy, with their warm love, 
and their simple undoubting faith in God’s good- 
ness, likewise helped to encourage him; and 
Frank wrote such condoling epistles, full of the 
most warm-hearted though impracticable schemes 
for their mutual benefit, that Mr. Raymond felt 
as if he never could be really poor with all this 
wealth of affection about him. 

Aunt Lucy could not help them, as Winifred 
had suggested she might, by lending money, for 
she had but little to spare after supplying her 
own immediate wants ; but she offered them all 
a home with her for a time, and she wished 
Winifred and Daisy to go at once. 

But neither Daisy nor Winifred, though they 
were very fond of Aunt Lucy, was pleased with 
this proposal. 

‘‘T¥f papa and you can really get on better 
without us,” said Winifred to her mother, ‘‘of 
course we will gladly live with Aunt Lucy; but 
we would both so much rather stay and help you. 
And I don’t think that papa,’ with those bad 
headaches that he so often has, will be able to 
do without me sometimes, for I can write so well 
now, mamma—write proper business letters, you 
know,—and keep accounts too, And Daisy——” 

‘*T will be the servant,” said Daisy, promptly ; 
‘*we can’t afford to have a servant any longer, 
and you are not used to house work, and Winnie 
is too delicate for it; so I will cook the dinners, 
ae make the place tidy, and wait upon you 

Mrs. Raymond smiled, and said that for the 
present, until things were a little more settled, 
the two little girls should stay at home; and if 
she allowed them to suppose that their eagerly 

romised efforts were . valuable - they, in their 
mexperience, imagined, it was only carrying out 
the principle which gratefully acespis the will for 
the deed. 

But Daisy’s self-chosen service was soon. even 
in imagination, taken from her; for Phillis 
sturdily expressed her determination not to leave 
her master and mistress, She would stay with- 
out wages, she said. 

And not only Phillis, but many others from 
whom they had not expected any token of good- 
will, came forward to sympathize with the Ray- 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—Darsy’s FoRTUNE CUMES 
HoME. 


Mr. RAyMmonpD and his wife were spending a day 
from home on business. They had taken an early 
train into tne country, and were not to retarn 
till evening. So Winifred and Daisy were joint 
housekeepers, and, notwithstanding the impend- 
ing changes, were very happy together. Daisy 
was generally lively and talkative, and since this 
trouble had come into the family she made a point 
of seeming as cheerful as possible, on purpose 
that she might keep ‘all sad thoughts away from 
Winifred. ot that it was much effort for Daisy 
to be, as well as to seem, cheerful. Naturally 
sanguine and light-hearted, arid full of healthful 
activity, she never met troubles halfway, nor 
attempted to carry to-morrow’s burden before 
to-day was ended. 

She was busy preparing the tea, and was just 
producing a little cake which she and Phillis had 
secretly concocted as an unexpected treat for 
Winifred, when Phillis came up to say that there 
ve a gentleman in the parlour, waiting to speak 
to Daisy. 

“Who is he, Phillis ?” 

**T don’t know; he wouldn’t give his name; 
he said it was of no consequence.” 

‘* Did he ask for me?” 

‘*He asked first for master or mistress, and 
when I told him they were both out, he said was 
there no one with whom he could leave a message, 
and I said you would take it, Miss Daisy.” 

‘*T wonder what he wants?” said "Winifred, 
while Daisy surveyed herself in the glass, a 
proceeding by no means unnecessary, as she was 
not always in apple-pie order for visitors. 

**Oh, he is some horrid business man, I dare 
say,” said Daisy. | : 
‘*Never mind that, if his message is a gooa 
one,” replied Winifred. 

‘* Whatever it is, he ought not to call just at 
tea-time,” said Daisy. ‘‘ Don’t eat all the cake 
up before I come back, Winnie.” 

Daisy ran lightly down-stairs. She was not 
shy, and had no dislike to her errand; but when 
she entered the room, and the stranger—a tall- 
man with a bronzed complexion—looked very 
intently, though by no means rudely, at her, 
Daisy coloured a little, and spoke to him much 
more meekly than she had intended. 

But instead of telling her what he wished 
her to say to Mr. Raymond, he inquired, rather 
avraeely, ‘* And are you Daisy Clinton ?” 

** Yes,” replied Daisy, rather surprised at his 
ready use of her name. 
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‘‘And you have lost both your father and 
mother, my dear?” 

A still more surprised ‘*Yes” was Daisy’s 
answer. 

‘* How long is it since you lost your mother? 
And was she ill long ?” 

These, and other questions, followed in rapid 
succession. Daisy would perhaps have been: 
reluctant to satisfy a stranger’s curiosity, but 
there was something about the questioner which 
made her feel at home with him, and inclined 
her to be moderately communicative. 
him briefly how she had been left, at her mother’s 
death, entirely unprovided for, and how generously 
Mr. and Mrs. ra had adopted her as a com- 
panion for their little girl. 

‘* And you are very happy here, Daisy?” he 
said. 
‘*Oh yes, very happy,” responded Daisy. 

“ Var woul tot Pe ‘hen to leave Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymond ?” 

Daisy looked at him in some alarm. Surely 
this stranger, whoever he might be, had no power 
to take her away from her home. But she did 
not wish him to guess her thoughts, so she said 
very decidedly in reply, ‘*Oh, I could not leave 
them upon any account; and, indeed, I am sure 
they would not let me.” 

‘“¢Don’t be afraid,” he said, gently; ‘*I have 
no wish to separate you from your friends.” 

No wish? Of course not. As if he could 
possibly have any wish in the matter! What 
concern was it of his ? 

Daisy’s face expressed the perplexity which 
her lips did not; and he said, in answer to her 
looks, ‘I think you are questioning my right to 
talk to you in this way, and perhaps I ought 
first to have told you who I am, and how I found 
you out. Shall I do so now?” 

‘*If you please,” said Daisy, eager for a solu- 
tion of the mystery. 

‘‘Well,” he said, very pleasantly, ‘‘are you 
willing to have me for an uncle ?”’ . 

‘¢T don’t know,’’ said Daisy, hesitatingly ; ‘I 
don’t quite understand; are you really my 
uncle ?’ 

ee Sgr like it, I believe,” he said, 
smiling. ‘‘Have you never heard your mother 
mention a brother she once had, named Philip ?” 

“© Oh yes, often and often,” said Daisy; ‘‘ but 
he was drowned at sea.” Yet as she spoke her 
heart beat very quickly. ; 

‘ST think I am the best judge of that,” he said, 
smiling again. ‘‘At all events, I am your 
mother’s youngest brother, the Philip Devereux 
that ran away from home and never returned.” 

“*Oh, I am so glad!” said Daisy, half-breath- 


lessly. 

She could hardly believe that she was not in 
adream. Was she actually awake, and listening 
to real words from a real person? Her astonish- 
ment was so great that all the grand speeches 
with which she had often in imagination greeted 


the supposed return of her uncle faded from her 
memory, and she felt at a loss what to say. It 
was rarely that Daisy was placed in such a 
dilemma, but then a real uncle, given to her as 
it were from the depths of the sca, was certainly 
not an everyday occurrence. 

Daisy’s uncle did not, however, seem to expect 
any very high-flown observations; he appeared 
satisfied with the kiss which Daisy cordially 
bestowed upon him in return for his, and said 
he wis very thankfu! to have a little niece to 


She told | remind him of his sister. 


‘‘You are very like what your mother was at 
your age, Daisy, especially when you smile.” 

He sat and talked for some time to Daisy, 
giving her a hasty and partial explanation of the 
past, and also of the way in which he had ascer- 
tained where and with whom she was living. 
Then he said he must go back to the hotel where 
he had ordered his dinner, but promised to return 
in the course of an hour or two. 

With glowing cheeks Daisy rushed up-stairs, 
two steps at a time, and fairly startled Winifred 
by the excited manner in which she danced into 
the room. 

“Oh, Winnie, Winnie, only think! I have 
seen uncle Philip!” 

‘*Uncle Philip!’ repeated Winifred, in be- 
wildered amazement. 

‘*Yes, his own real self,” answered Daisy, en- 
joying Winifred’s look of incredulity. 

** But how is it possible '”” 

‘““Why, he wasn't drowned when they thought 
he was, but was picked up by some vessel, and 
carried off to Australia, and he liked the count 
so well that he took up his abode there, un 
within the last year or two, during which he has 
been Lei ed nearly all over the world.” 
— §* But wh he never written to his friends?” 

‘‘He wishes now that he had, but he was too 
proud at first to do so, and he got a0 occupied 
with new friends and new scenes, that after a 
atime he did not often think about old England.” 

‘* What made him come over now ?” 

** He lost his wife—he married out there, he 
told me—and then he felt so lonely that he 
thought he would set off, and see whether there 
was anybody belonging to him here.” 

‘* And he has found you ?” 

“Yes, I am the nearest relation that he 
left now, for he never had any children of his own.” 

‘* And what sort of man is he ?’g 

‘* He looks rather grave, but very good.” 

**T am glad of that.” 

‘‘Of course he is not a bit like what I should 
have fancied he would be if I had known of his 
coming ; he is older, and stouter, and quieter.” 

‘‘ Well, it is very wonderful,” said Winifred, 
‘Sit is as good as a fairy tale.” 

‘*'Yes, in some respects,” said Daisy, “but 
there ought to have been more of a scene about 
it: he was as cool and collected as if nothing 
remarkable had happened.’ 
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‘‘Uncle Philip& spent the evening with them 
giving Mr. and ae Raymond full proof of his 


identity with Mrs, Clinton's long-lost brother, and 
narrating some of the adventures of his wander- 
ing life. Daisy and Winifred liked him very 
much ; and after they went up-stairs they talked 
of little else until they fell asleep; but just as 
Daisy was dozing off, Winifred roused her u 
again, by saying, ‘‘Daisy, there is one thing 
should like to know about uncle Philip.” 

‘¢ What is it ?”’ asked Daisy. 

‘¢ Whether he has brought your fortune with 
him.” 

‘*My fortune ! 
No, I am afraid not. 
rich.” 

‘* Why not?” 

‘* Because I noticed that his gloves were rather 
shabby and had holes in them.’ 

e that is nothing. I dare say they are not 
very particular about gloves in Australia: and 
then he has had no wife or daughter to keep his 
things tidy. You will have to mend his gloves 
now, Daisy !” 

‘© will mend them, and welcome,”’ said Daisy, 
‘but I’m not going to live with him, even if he 
asks me. I couldn’t leave you, Winifred.” 

‘‘No, indeed,” said Winifred, ‘‘we could not 
spare you: not for all the uncles in the world!” 


I had quite forgotten that. 
I don’t think he is at all 


CHAPTER XXIX,—‘** FooTsTEPs IN THE SEA.” 


THROUGH an accidental meeting with an old 
acquaintance, Mr. Devereux, Daisy’s uncle, had 
heard of the death of his sister and of her husband; 
but beyond the knowledge that Mrs. Clinton, 
during the latter part of her life, had been very 
much reduced in circumstances, and had left one 
little girl with no relations able to take charge of 
her, he was ignorant of all else about Daisy. He 
could not even ascertain where his sister had 
lived and died, nor yet whether his niece was still 
in the same neighbourhood. 

Curiously enough, it was a sailor boy on board 
the ship in which he was returing to England, to 
find out for himself what had become of Daisy, 
who gave him the clue to her present home. 
That sailor boy was Harry Denham. Mr. Deve- 
reux had kindly noticed the lad, whose intelligence 
and superior manners first attracted his attention; 
and he soon gathered from him that he had left 
his situation unknown to his friends and obtained 
employment at once on an outward bound vessel. 
A little further questioning elicited from Harry 
all that our readers are acquainted with concern- 
ing him and his friends, and it was in this way 
that Daisy’s penton in Mr. Raymond’s family 
‘ was unwittingly revealed to her uncle. 

Little did ‘‘uncle Philip” imagine, when he 
interested himself in the boy’s welfare, that he 
should gain from him the directions he was in 
search of ; and little did Harry suppose, when he 
chattered so freely and so gratefully about 


‘time. 


“Miss Daisy,” to the kind-hearted gentleman, 
that he was conveying wished-for tidings to her 
uncle! Strange and unexpected are the paths 
by which God’s providence often guides us to the 
goal at which we are aiming ! 

And equally strange and unexpected are the 
ways in which he as frequently appears for the 
relief and succour of those who put their trust 
in him, and earnestly ask for his aid. In the 
midst of Mr. Raymond's trials and difficulties a 
channel of help was opened for him, which he no 
more anticipated than did the Israelites that 
God would form for them a safe passage through 
the divided waters. 

For our young readers will doubtless have 
inferred, that Winifred’s hoperespecting ‘‘Daisy’s 
fortune,” was realized. Daisy’s uncle had so 
prospered in all his undertakings that he was 
now a rich man ; and could without any difficulty 
let Mr. Raymond have as much woney as he 
needed in his present emergency. 

And the money was to bea gift, not a loan. 
He could well afford it, he said ; for there would 
be nobody now but Daisy to inherit his property 
whenever it pleased Ged to call him hence : and 
he was sure that his little niece would not object 
—Daisy’s smiles were confirmation enough—to 
the amount required for the removal of Mir. 
Raymond’s embarrassments being subtracted 
from ‘‘Daisy’s Fortuns.” 


THE BROKEN VASE. 
(Written at the age of eleven.) 


In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III, 


May opened her blue eyes in her own little room, 
where she was in bed. All yesterday rushed 
back on her mind, and the broken vase. What 
was she to do ? 

‘*Oh, dear! dear !” thought she, ‘*I can’t tell 
uncle, and I’m sure I don’t know what to do 
with that vase that is behind the curtain.” 


The little girl was here interrupted by Mary 
coming in to dress her. She went down to break- 


fast in not a very happy frame of mind. At 
breakfast she seldom spoke, and her uncle said, 
‘* May, I am going out to-day, and shall not be 
home till dinner-time ; you may play about in 
the drawing-room with Snewbelle, as I am not 
afraid te trust you there. Don’t touch anythin 

but the books, and keep quiet until I come back ;’ 
and with a parting kiss her uncle left her and 
went out. 

May went into the drawing-room where still 
stood Snowbelle in the corner, where she had been 
left all night. May took her up and kissed and 
fondied her, and then the doll said, ‘‘ Mamma,” 
and May was pleased, and played with her a long 
t She was tired, however, very soon, ayd 
could net resist the-temptation of looking behind 
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Lhe curtain at tue Chinese vase. She went and 
looked; there it stood, the same as ever, quite 
disfigured, and the front and top all gone. 

May said to herself, ‘‘What will uncle 
Charles say to this? He will be angry, I know. 
How could I be so silly as not to tell him at once? 
I shall never be happy while I see it there. Oh! 
how I wish it had never been put here at all ;” 
and, sitting down on the sofa, May burst into 
tears. When she had cried until she could not 
cry any more, she went to the window and out on 
the balcony. As this did not amuse her enough, 
she came in again, and, taking Snowbelle, left 
the room, very sorrowful. She went up-stairs 
into her little bedroom, and, taking a box of pearl 
beads, began making a new necklace for her doll. 
Snowbelle looked on in delight ; and May said to 
her, “Yes, Miss Snow, you are going to have a 
new necklace, only you must net break it, as I 
sha’nt give you another.” When it was finished, 
May tied it round Snowbelle’s fair neck, and was 

uite pleased with it; and then kissing her doll, 
she jumped it several times, saying, 


. “As white as the snow, and as fair as the pearls, 
With her beautiful brown hair of silken curls.” 


Then she dressed beautiful Snowbelle (or *‘ Snow,” 
as May called her), in white, and a pink sash, and 
white shoes, and tied her curls back with pink. 
When she was dressed she looked like a real child 
of three years, and she was very heavy. Then 
May, to amuse herself, took a small key out of 
her pocket and turned it round under the doll 
(that was winding it up), then, as if by magic, 
this wonderful doll started off, and walked up 
and down the room for a long time, to Mary’s 
great delight, who laughed heartily all the time 
to see Snow toddle along so fast by herself. Then 
poor Snowbelle began to get tired, as she walked 
much slower, and at last dropped down all at 
once, bump, on the floor. 

‘*Oh, dolly! poor dolly!” cried May, as she 
picked her up and went down-stairs. 

Her uncle had just come in, and, running into 
the drawing-room, there she saw him sitting down 
on the sofa, with a face of great anger. 

‘*May,” said he, ‘‘ I’m very angry indeed, and 
have found it out only just now that some one has 
broken my beautiful Chinese vase ; I don’t know 
who it is, or who has had the audacity to place it 
behind the curtain, but I am determined to find 
out. This,” said he, pointing to the broken 
vase, “was prized by me greatly, and I should 
punish any one very severely who had dared to 
touch my Chinese vase.” 

May turned red and white by turns, ‘Oh, 
thought she, ‘‘ what shall I do?’ 

‘¢ Confess at once,” whispered conscience. 

“*T dare not,” said May to herself. 

But at this moment her uncle r the bell; 
‘*] shall summon the servants,’’ said he, ‘‘and 
inquire if they have touched it ; one of them might 


have broken it while dusting, and then hid it 
behind the curtain.” 

Mary, Martha, and Jane appeared, John, the 
footman, and the boy that cleaned the knives and 
boots, and alse the kitchen-maid came. 

‘*Mary,” said Mr. H ve, pointing to the 
broken vase, “have you broken this handsome 
Chinese vase that I prize so much? I thought, 
perhaps, you might have while dusting here.’ 

‘*No, sir, that I have not,’”’ said Mary, not 
changing colour, and in a firm, decisive tone. 

**Are you quite sure you have never meddled 
with it, Mary ?” 

‘‘Quite sure, sir, for I never come into the 
drawing-room except to light the fire.”’ 

‘* Very well, 1 believe you, you may go,” said 
Mr. Hargrave ; and Mary went. 

‘And now, Martha, have you done this?” said 
Mr. Hargrave. 

Martha answered the same as Mary, and said 
that she never entered the drawing-room, except 
to lay tea. 

‘*Very well, Martha, you may go,” said Mr. 
Hargrave, eyeing May suspiciously, who sat trem- 
bling on a chair, as white as a sheet. 

And then John was questioned and went, and 
then James the boy, and then the little kitchen- 
maid, Susan, who said she never 80 much as saw 
the vase before, or the drawing-room either. 

After they had all gone Mr. Hargrave seemed 
to look sorrowful, and this cut May’s heart, for 
she could not bear to see her uncle, her dearly 
beloved uncle, sorrowful. 

‘*T am much distressed, ” said he, “about this ; 
but whoever has done it will be found out; as I 
should, of course, never think of you doing such 
a thing, May, I shall put it away until I find out 
who has done it.” 

May trembled, and was very nearly fainting. 
Her uncle took her on his knee, and, wiping his 
eyes with his handkerchief, said, — 

‘¢ May, dear, do you know, that Chinese vase was 
of great value ; but not only on account of its value 
am I sorry, but because my brother, my only brother 
Henry, gave it me when he came from China. 
He is now dead. Iwas very fond of him, and it 
is the greatest grief to me to see his beautiful 
present spoilt. He used to take you on his knee, 
May, when you were a very little thing, and give 
yon candy and sugar-plums; he was very fond of 
you. I see you are weeping with me, May; it is 
very hard, isn’t it, my nice Chinese vase should be 
broken ?” 

May was sobbing convulsively. When she got 
better her uncle took her into the dining-room, 
and they had tea. May ate nothing, but glanced 
at her uncle out of the corners of her eyes. She 
was very much afraid that she should be found 
out, and hastily swallowing her tea, she rushed 


up-stairs to her bed-room, and throwing herself: 


on her little bed, sobbed violently. What should’ 
she do? Her uncle was in 


great distress about . 
his beautiful vase, and if she was found out, with... 
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what anger would he send her away from him ! 
She was undone, and it would all come out some 
day! All these thoughts passed through her 
mind, and she stayed i era until her uncle 
sent Mary to put her to bed; and May knew he 
_ must be unwell, as he did not say night to 
: her. She went to bed lonely and miserable, the 

thoughts of her naughtiness ever before her, and 
weeping bitterly, she fell into a troubled sleep, 
from which she awoke in the morning unrefreshed. 

Oh, the agonizing day she then passed! Her 
uncle was out, and it was rainin £ Snowbelle, 
even, could not comfort her, and lonely and sor- 
rowful the little girl passed each hour. She tried 
to plsy her new piece on the piano, then she read 
a few pages of a fairy tale book, then she un- 
ascesol and dressed her favourite Snowbelle, then 
she made her a new frock, then she put a puzzle 
together, then she looked out of the window ; but 
it was all no good, none of these things amused 
poor May. e cherries and the broken Chinese 
vase were ever before her eycs, and with a bad 
headache she welcomed her uncle home. 

‘*May,” said he, “you look unwell ; are you 
so, dear ?”’ 
: e have a headache, uncle,” said May, ‘‘that 
is 9” 


‘*It will soon be better, then, if you go and 

sob on your hat, and take a little walk with me ; 

am going to Mr. Watkins’s, the fruiterer, if you 
like to come too.” 

Oh! that dreaded greengrocer! how it sank 
on May’s heart like a lump of lead; but not 
liking to refuse her uncle, she said, quickly, ‘‘I will! 
ge, Uncle Charles, and put on my things ;” and, 
running up-stairs, May put on a blue merino 
freck trimmed with black velvet, pretty, stylish, 
black kid boots, reaching half way up her legs, 
with black tassels, a black velvet jacket, and 
white straw hat trimmed with black velvet. She 
did not forget to take Snowbelle. 

Off went May with her uncle, and soon stopped 
at the dreaded fruit-shop ; her uncle bought some 
beautiful baskets of strawberries. 

‘No cherries this time,” whispered May to 
herself. 

Her uncle did not happen to have change for a 

illing, so the man gave him it, and among the 
money was a bright little sixpence, which fright- 
ened May very much, for it was quite new. May 
saw it go into her uncle’s pocket but he said 
nothing, and did not notice it. 

They left the shop, and as they were walking 
quickly down the street, Mr. Hargrave was 
stopped by an old gentleman with a pleasing 
countenance, Dr. Alison. 

‘Don’t you know me, Mr. Hargrave ?” 

‘* Ah! yes, yes,” said Mr. Hargrave, laughing, 
and shaking hands; ‘‘I should never forget you, 
Dr. Alison ; I suppose I did not see you before.” 

““No, I suppose not,” said the nice old gentle- 
man,” and your little niece, I know her ; little 
May, how do yon do?” 
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May coloured, for she recognised directly the 
old gentleman who had given her the sixpence, 
She trembled as she muttered very low and indis- 
tinctly a ‘‘ Quite well, thank yon, sir.”’ 

‘Ah! I know you, my little girl. Don’t you 
know the day I gave you the sixpence for the 
cherries? Ah! that was unlucky, wasn't it, to 
drop cherries in the mud like that ?” 

‘* What's that about dropping cherries in the 
mud?” said May’s uncle. 

*‘Oh ! only that I met May in the street one 
day near Mr. Watkins’s, and the wind blew her 
hat off into the road, and she, in running after it, 
dropped her paper full of cherries in the mud, 
and they were spoilt. I saw all, and gave her 
sixpence to buy another pound ; but shortly after 
I was gone I put my head out of my i 
and I saw her throw it on the pavement; a little 
beggar picked it up, and ran off with it. But I 
must say I was much astonished at seeing the six- 
pence go in that way.” 

May turned very faint, and a cloud of sorrow, 
guilt, and naughtiness passed over her white face. 

‘““How very singular,” said Mr. Hargrave ; 
‘was it you, May? I didn’t give you any money 
to spend in cherries, I know; but this is cer- 
tainly true. Oh, May, you spent my money in 
cherries, and told a lie to hide your guilt! I 
can hard]y believe it, May !” 

The old doctor looked sorrowfully at May, as 
he also saw the truth, and said, as he turned 
away,— 

o: Ah! Mr. Hargrave, I’m tf I gave more 
money to her;” and, with a Good-by, went 


away. 

May sobbed bitterly all the way home, and at 
last found strength to eat some dinner, when 
Martha came in, and said, hurriedly, — 

‘*Tf you please, sir, I came in to say that it is 
found out who broke the vase. Miss May was acci- 
dentally seen through the drawing-room window 
to b the vase, and hide it behind the curtain. 
Besides this, James was throwing some potato- 
parings into the dust-bin this morning, when he 
saw these pieces of China (laying down the same 
broken pieces on the table) which I was sure, and 
Mary, Jane, and John too, belonged to it. I 
thought it best to come and tell 7 at once, sir, 
as the blame might have been laid on some other 
person innocent.” ; 

‘Yes, but, Martha,” said Mr. Hargrave, with 
such emotion as to drop his knife and fork from 
his hands, “‘ who saw Miss May do it.” 

‘‘The servant who came to tell you that Mr 
Green was ill, sir.” 

‘Oh ! that respectable young woman ?” 

‘Yes, sir,’”” said the servant, ‘‘and Mary saw 
Miss May put it behind the curtain.” — 

‘‘Stop ! stop!” sobbed May, throwing herself 
on her Aeneas: ‘ST did do it; I did spend your 
sixpence, uncle, and told falsehoods. Oh! can 
you forgive me this once ? Forgive me, ob, forgive 
me, dear uncle, and I’ll never, never do such -a 
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wicked thing again. Can you forgive me, 
uncle ?”’ . 

“Yes, May, I can forgive you, but I cannot 
forget,” said Mr. Hargrave. ‘‘Oh, May, May, | 
how naughty you have been, how could you do. 
so? What trouble you have caused! Why did | 
you not think or what Joseph said, which is in 
the Bible, when you were tempted to sin, ‘How 
can I do this great wickedness, and sin against 
God ?? Oh, May, May, how could you do so? 
God has written it in His book. May, I am so 
sorry to think .yow did such a thing. God has 
seen all youhavedone. You have gone quite out 
of the little narrow path which leads to heaven. 
Oh, May, you must not only ask my forgiveness, 
but some one’s else, do you know whose ?” 

‘Yes, uncle. : God's,” said May, sobbing. 

‘¢Go on your knees,”’ said her uncle, ‘in your 
own room, my poor May, and ask (God’s forgive- 
ness, for Jesus Christ’s sake, and ask Him to give 
you his Holy Spirit, then try and be a better | 
child. Never let me have to speak of this again ; 
but punishment ‘Always overtakes those who don't 
mind conscience, and God has said, ‘ Be sure your 
sin will find you out.’ I think your sin has 
found you out to-day, May, but I.see you are 
sufficiently punished.”’ 

Indeed May was, and grieved to the heart for 
making her uncle think ill of her. ~But she was 
taught a lesson which conscience would never let 
her forget. She did earnestly pry that her sins 
might be forgiveu her, for the Saviour’s sake, and 
she became a better child. Her uncle trusted 
her the same. Snowbelle rejoiced also. And 
now I may end my tale, hoping that it will benefit 
some and amuse others. Remember May Har- 
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wood; or, the Broken Vase. ELLA. 
PICTURE STORY. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. | No. XII. _ 
THE TWO GREAT, DEFENDERS OF A NATION. te neat gee Me ac sci aa story is by 
ig ‘ LARA H., aged 16 (0 ton, London); and we 
Ae aniing mpg Set ia pee fon regret that our space this month ‘does not allow us to 


None can shed tears above her lonely grave, 
But constant a pa sings each ocean wave. 


My first, the goddess sad of funeral lays, Fanny W.: F : ; . 
reeds x . .; Frances E. M,; Hannah D.; Elizabeth 
Lend thy inspired lyre to sing her praise. MH i. = a J. M. Ej is ate MM; John P.; 
A fortune-telling race of ancient times, oe ae eee a¥.I.W.; H.K.; M.G.; 
Who oft their prophecies declared in rhymes; C. E. D.; F. H.; C. A. F.; Annie L. B.; G. H.; 
a one, the are of Trojan dave repaired, i aoe 7 ‘cre re eaten es a A. M.; 
e to them their coming fa .; C.J.; Chubby; Winnie C.L.; Benjamin 
iste OED tale CR CAres F. W.; Carrie M. B.; Arthur E. M. : 
Nature abhors.me, I declared and vow, We hope to continue the Picture Stories next year ; 
My presence willingly will ne’er allow; and we also hope that the boys will not let the girls 
But oft philosophers with pump and piston distance them in ingenuity, as they have done this 
The honour of my visits will insist on. year. Many boys have sent solutions, but none of 
es ; them has risen to the chief place of honour. 
The midnight hour strikes, end I am born, Particular attention must be given to the rules; 
But surely neYgr fate was so forlorn, several communications have been at once thrown 
In name alone‘gxisting; with the past, aside through their writers having failed. to send 
Ere I have tim&to be, for ever classed. name and address. Many papers also are unnoticed, 


¥.4.¥. | because they arrive too late in the month. 
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WILLIE OLIVER: 
A STORY OF THE NESTERTON SCHOOLBOYS. 
By the Author of ‘‘So_przr HaRoLp.” 


Cuarrrn XXXVII.—TueE Brown PAPER 
PARCEL. 


Ceci VERNON was right. Willie Oliver did not 
resume on the notice Dr. Carey took of him. 
e never pleaded for any indulgence; and 

almost the only one he had was the privilege of 

preparing his lessons in an evening in a corner 
of Dr. Carey's study, instead of amongst all the 
other boys in the great schoolroom. 

And Dr. Carey liked to have the little fellow 
beside him, though Willie sat there by the hour 
together, without speaking, intent upon his books. 
He seemed to the doctor a link with his dead 
wife ; and sometimes, in answer to Willie’s prattle, 
he was beguiled into talking of her more than he 
did to any one else. 

And so, as Mrs, Carey had begged it might be, 
the two,—the great master and the little simple 
child, —were a mutual comfort. 

But Willie did net forget the little cri: 
his old grandfather. His Saturda ernoons 
were mostly spent there; and Willie Harris 
learnt to welcome his coming as the one bright 
spot in his week of suffering. Not that he was 
left quite companionless. 8 place had been 
more than filled up by the parrot; and Pre 
Poll received more affectionate attention than 
ever poor Raff had done. 

But on the first Saturday in December, the 
one after Mr. and Mrs. Vernon's return home, 
Willie Oliver was otherwise engaged. Hugh and 
Cecil, who were to spend their holiday afternoon 
at home, had orders to bring Willie with them. 
The little boy was quite rh rage to go; he 
wanted to be acquainted with Mr. Vernon, who 
was, as Cecil expressed it, a first-rate papa. 

Cecil’s manner to Willie had changed since 
that of his quarrel with his brother ; and he 
had left him alone, if nothing else; but now, 
when away from his schoolfellows, before whom 
he considered he had a certain character to keep 
up, he was really quite kind and pleasant. So 
altogether, Willie enjoyed his visit very much. 

He met with a cordial welcome from his father’s 
old friend. Mrs, Vernon kissed him with as much 
tenderness as Mrs, Carey had shown towards him ; 
and the tears came into his eyes at the remem- 
brance of her. 

Cecil and his sisters took Willieinto the garden 
and about the house; and amused themselves 
very pleasantly. 

Hugh, meanwhile, was with his father in the 
library. He had gone there for a book, and Mr. 
Vernon had bidden him stay, as he wanted to 
talk to him. 

Iie wanted to warn him once more against Ned 


ple and 


se heey of whose return he had just heard. He 
wished to get him to promise that he would have 
nothing to do with a youth of such low character, 
and although Hugh was reluctant to do this, 
yet, as his father spoke so decidedly and even 
sternly about it, he was at length forced to give 
the desired promise. 

So, having written an explanatory farewell 
letter to Ned, Hugh wrapped it up with the 
book in brown paper when he got back to school ; 
and on the Monday left it himself at Ned’s door 
in i He meant to obey his father, and 
have no further conversation with Clayton ; and 
he was quite sure then that his past intercourse 
would remain undiscovered. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIJI—DI8covery. 


On the Wednesday morning Dr. Curey came into 
the schoolroom with a brown paper parcel under 
his arm, which made Hugh almost tremble, it 
looked so very like the one that had troubled him 
so much. 

The master took his place at his desk, soe Be 
very stern. When the boys were all silent, an 


oe beginning the usual studies, Dr. Carey 
spoke. 

Pe I have here before me a. 1 addressed to 
‘Master Charles Fortescue, Dr. Carey’s, Beech 


Grove.’ Now, as there is no such person among 
you, I should like to know who has been feigning 


tty | the name.” 


But no one spoke, All the boys looked very 
much rised, and a little amused, and won- 
dered who Charles Fortescue could be. Dr. Carey 
waited a little. Only Hugh dreaded what was 


coming. 

‘eWell,” he said at last; ‘‘as no one owns 
this parcel, I shall open it.” 

And when it was opened, there lay the library 
book which had been such a trouble to Hugh. 
Upon it was a note from the proprietor of the 
Sioulane library, which Dr. Carey took up and 


read. 

Cecil knew the book again, and he ylanced with 
astonishment at his brother; but Hugh’s head 
was down, and he did not catch Cecil's eye. 

When he had read the note through to himself, 
Dr. Carey turned back to the beginning, and 
read it aloud. The purport of it was, that 
‘*‘ Master Fortescue would be held accountable for 
the injury done to this volume, and must pay 
for it by the 12th, failing which Dr. Carey would 
be applied te.”’ 

‘*Now, boys,” continued Dr. Carey, ‘‘it is 
evident from this letter that one amongst you 
has been engaged in a most wicked course of 
deception. That this novel, for such it is, is 
not a fit book for boys like you to read, is not the 
question ; but that some of you, for there is pro- 
bably more than one engaged in it, ’}..ve most 
grossly deceived me. How long this has been 
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(WILLIE RECEIVING THE GOOD-CONDUCT PRIZE. ]} 


going on, I cannot say; but I am thankful for 
the accident that has discovered it, before minds 
and characters have been injured by the readin 
of such trash. If you must have books, I wil 
choose them for you for the future, and not have 
ou go to a low circulating library for them. 
ys, Iam ashamed and disappointed ! I thought 
I could have trusted you better. It is indeed a 
disgraceful thing altogether; and returning the 
book in this state is but of a piece with the rest. 
‘You may well be ashamed to appear under your 
own name; but who Charles Fortescue is, I shall 
endeavour to find out, unless the offender will at 
once confess his fault.” 
No one spoke. The boys looked at one another 
cnetvoningyy: 
Cecil could scarcely forbear saying what he 
knew about the book. He was quite sure it was 
the same that he tore; and he was also quite 


sure that Hugh could not have anything to do 
with it ; and yet, Hugh was certainly reading it, 
so he had perhaps better not speak, or he might 
get his brother into trouble. 

Dr. Carey had been turning over the leaves of 
the book in his hand for a minute or two; and 
when he looked up again, Cecil's face looked so 
conscious that he immediately inquired, — 

‘* Cecil Vernon, pune you have not been de- 
ceiving me again? surely you are not the owner 
of Charles Fortescue’s delinquencies ?” 

‘*No, sir,” replied Cecil, with equal truth and 
promptness, 

‘It is well: I hope I may find it so. But 
there is hardly one among you I'can trust. 

Dr. Carey then locked up the book in his 
desk to be more minutely examined at his leisure; 
and then the usual school business proceeded. 

‘hat morning, after school, Thompson came 
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into the playground, and inquired for Master Ver- 
non, senior; Dr. Carey wanted him in his study. 

Hugh went, in secret trembling, and fearing 
gr atly. Dr. Carey sat at his study table with 
th : book before him. 

‘‘Hugh, I want to know how this came to be 
in this book?” and he held out a foreign envelope 
directed to Hugh in his father’s handwriting. 

Huczh stood mute, He remembered having 
using it as a mark; and it seemed he had for- 
gotten to remove it before returning the book ; 
and here it was to witness against him. 

‘“‘Do you know anything of this most dis- 

eful business? have you ever seen the book 
before to-day? Answer me, Hugh Vernon.” 

‘Tl have,” replied Hugh, in the lowest possible 
tone. 

‘‘You have ! and, pray, in whose hands? Tell 
me all about it, Hugh ; for I would fain come at 
the truth of the matter, if I can.” 

But Hugh stood silent, not yet could he con- 
fess; but he wished most heartily now that he 
had never met Ned Clayton. 

‘¢ Vernon,” continued Dr. Carey, in his sternest 
tones, ‘‘if you do not answer, you will make me 
believe that you are Charles Fortescue ; that it is 
you who have been obtaining these trashy books 

from the library under such false pretences ; you, 
who have been trying hard for the good conduct 
prize, and would probably have obtained it but 
for this. .Oh, Vernon, speak, and tell me it is 
nut 'E gh did not speak. His col 

ut Hu no is colour came 
and went rapidly; but he did not deny the 
charge, nor did he admit it: only stood silent as 
before. 

Dr. Carey looked at him for a full minute; 
and then he said in a low, grieved tone,— 

‘¢Sit down there, by the window, until I speak 
to you again.” 

The window looked out on to part of the play- 
ground ; and as Hugh sat there, he could see his 
schoolfellows running about and enjoying them- 
selves ; and but for following his own way, he 
might have been there too, But he had never 
been 80 happy as they were for a long time ; there 
had always been this weight on his mind, this 
fear of discovery ; it had come now. 

Dr. Carey was rapidly writing two notes; one 
was to the librarian, enclosing the value of the 
injured work, the other was to Mr. Vernon. 

Then he rang for Thompson, and bade him take 
them quickly to their destinations ; adding, that 
he had better take the one to Mr. Vernon first. 

Hugh started at the sound of his father’s name, 
and looked at Dr. Carey ; but his face was so ve 
grave that it he him no encouragement to as 
questions ; so he turned back to the window, and 
there was silence again; until, in about half-an- 
hour, Mr. Vernon entered. 

‘‘Well, Carey, what did you want with me?” 

In a few brief words Dr. Carey related what 
had passed ; and then they both turned to Hugh. 


_ Hugh by this time had come to the determina- 
tion to confess all; at least so far as Ned Clayton 
and the library were concerned : he did not think 
it necessary to mention Willie Oliver’s half- 
crown. | 

ae a Dr. Carey, do not be too hard upon 
me! I did wrong, know ; but it was Ned who 


the beginning; and yet, when I was cautionin 
you about him the oth 


reserved face. 

Dr. Carey and Mr. Vernon conversed a minute 
in low tones as to what must be done with him, 
and they decided that he was to remain where he 
was for the present; but when he returned home that 
evening, he was not to come back to Beech Grove 
again for that term, atanyrate. He had offended 
too grossly to be forgiven, and received back inte 
favour directly ; nor could he be allowed to mix 
with the other boys at present. 

Hugh heard his sentence in silence, but with 
that same hard look upon his face. If his father 
and Dr. Carey had been gentle and kind, he 
thought, he should have been very sorry then; 
but when they were so harsh, it was not likely; 
only a tear trembled in his eye when he remem- 
bered his mother. A gs | 

His dinner was sent to him, and he ate it 
alone; but after dinner the door softly opened, 
and Willie Oliver entered. Hugh s : the 
little boy was the last person he cared to see, 

‘* What do you want, Oliver! don’t you know 
Dr. Carey left me here by myself?” 

‘*Yes; but he said I might come to you.” 

‘*T don’t want you, though ; so be off.” 

‘Oh, but, Hugh, I am so sorry,” Willie went 
on, coming close up to Hugh, and looking up 
lovingly into his face, ‘‘and I think you are 
sorry too, in spite of what Dr. Care ssid. e 

‘* What did he say?” asked Hugh, quickly. 

‘‘He said that he was afraid you were quite 
hardened.” 

**So he has been telling the other fellows all 
about me, I su 1 sea 

‘* Yes, he told us it was all found out ; and he 
warned us by your example always to be true; 
for if we ever attempted to deceive, we should be 
sure to be found out. And he said, too, that God 
was angry at such conduct, Hugh,” Willie added 
in a low tone. 

Hugh did not answer. 

“Hugh, dear,” the little boy said, after s 
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pause, ‘‘if Dr. Carey saw you were sorry, he 
would forgive you at once; and then you would 
be happy again.” 

‘*But I am not sorry,” repeated Hugh, half 
angrily; ‘‘I have done nothing so very wrong 
that there need be such a fuss made. The worst 
thing I did was against you, Willie.” 

‘* Against me?” said Willie, wonderingly. 

‘*'Yes ; you remember about that half-crown for 
old Nat Wilkins ?” 

Yes, Willie remembered only too well. 

“Well, I took it, Willie, to pay this very 
tas subscription. I meant quite then to pay 
it back; but I never did.” 

‘*' Well, never mind, dear Hugh; it is all past 
and done with now ; so don’t trouble about it.” 

‘* But it was I that killed the pet chicken you 
were so unhappy about; but I did not do it on 
puree. And, Willie, it was I too that put the 

eaf of that book into your pocket. I did not 
know it was your coat though, till it was found 
there. So I am very bad; am I not ?” 

‘Never mind, dear Hugh,” said Willie again; 
‘‘Dr. Carey never thought it was me, you know; 
so don’t trouble about that.” 

“And you will not hate me for it, Willie?” 
asked Hugh, in a low tone. 

*‘Oh dear, no,’”’ replied Willie, a bright smile 
breaking over his face, ‘*I will love you very 
dearly if you will only let me.” 

‘*7 have almost hated you,” said Hugh. 

And then, as if a sudden oe seized him, 
he put. his arms round the little fellow beside him, 
and leaning his head on his shoulder, burst into 
tears—such tears as Hugh had rarely, if ever, shed 
in hia life before. At first Willie was rather 
frightened, but he tried to soothe him by gentle 
words and loving caresses, and by and bye Hugh’s 
sobs ceased, and he looked up. 

*<Do not take any notice of me, Willie; I am 
weak and foolish to give way so.”’ 

‘*T knew you were sorry, dear Hugh.” 

“Tf I am, you have made me so,” was the 
answer. 

Hugh then took out his purse, and handed 
Willie the only half-crown it contained. Willie 
refused to take it at first, but he was prevailed on 
at length ; for Hugh said he should not be happy 
unless he did. 

When Willie went, Hugh’s thoughts were 
turned into a different channel. He saw now 
something of the sin of which he had been guilty 5 
and as he sat there all alone, he resolved that he 
would endeavour to do better for the future. 

That evening, before he left, Hugh expressed 
to Dr. Carey, in a few earnest words, his sorrow 
for what had passed. 

‘S Well, my boy,” said Dr. Carey, kindly, ‘*I 
forgive you, but I cannot remit your punishment ; 
that you must undergo, that you mare remember 
this sin against God—for such it is, Hugh,—and 
also as a warning to others.” 

And so Hugh went home, and the Beech Grove 


boys saw him no more that term. But that night, 

with his mother’s warm tears and kisses on his 

brow, and her loving arms round his neck, he 

made the determination that, God helping him, 

he would endeavour more earnestly to resist 

ft and the evil inclinations of his own 
eart. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—HoME For THE Ho.urpAys. 


THE last day of the school term had come. On 
the morrow masters and pupils were to part for a 
season. 

It was an important day, that last day, espe- 
cially before the Christmas holidays : for then, in 
addition to the rest of the prizes, there was the 
good conduct prize to be awarded ; and though 
the boys did not care much to try for it, a good 
deal of excitement prevailed as to who should get 
it, and this year more than usually so ; for every 
one had been quite sure that Hugh Vernon would 
be the successful one, and as he had failed they 
were at a loss to know who stood next. 

Many of the friends and parents of the day boys, 
and other ladies and gentlemen out of Nesterton, 
assembled to see the prizes given. The good 
conduct prize remained till the last. 

Then Dr. Carey rose, and said that he had 
expected that Vernon, senior, would have carried 
off that prize; but as he had failed, he had much 
pleasure in naming Parker as the successful 
candidate. 

Jack Parker was truly astonished. It had never 
entered his head, nor that of any of his school- 
fellows, that he could gain the good conduct prize. 
He was too much surprised to move from the 
place where he stood, until Dr. Carey called him 
again. Then he came slowly forward. 

‘*Yes, Parker; I have observed that during 
this term you have been really trying to improve ; 
and you have succeeded, my boy, and by so doing 
have given me real pleasure; for nothing pleases 
me more than to see my pu ils trying to become 
true, earnest, right-minded gentlemen. Take 
your books, Parker, and enjoy them.” 

But Jack did not offer to touch them. 

‘¢T don’t deserve them, sir; indeed I don’t,” he 
said, in a tone so low that it only reached Dr. 
Carey’s ears. 

Why ?” he asked. 

‘¢ Because, sir,” Parker answered, gathering 
courage as he went on, ‘I did something, which, 
if you had known, you would never have thought 
of giving me this prize.”’ 

“What was it ? and when ?” 

‘‘It was quite at the beginning of the term, 
just after Olivercame. You remember old Peggie, 
sir? well, it was | who locked her in; and you 
said, if youever found out who did it, they should 
be punished.” 

r. Carey mused for a minute or two. 

‘Well, Parker.’ he said at last, “of course, as 

you have confersed to this I cannot in justice 
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give you the good conduct prize. But I must 
say, 1 think it very honourable of you to confess 
it at such a time, a proof, if I had wanted more, 

that you are really trying to be guided by higher 

rinciples than the majority of your school- 
ellows.” 

Jack’s cheeks glowed with pleasure ; he would 
far rather have such words of praise from his 
master’s lips than the prize. 

But the prize was still to be given; and Willie 
Oliver, the next on Dr. Carey’s list, was called 
up toreceive it. Willie took it in modest silence ; 
but he thought how delighted his dear father at 
home woald be—and Peggie. Nevertheless he 
tried to prevail on Jack to take half the books; 
but Jack utterly refused. 

‘‘No, no, Willie: you deserve it far more than 
I do; for it is only through you that I came in for 
it at all. It was all your influence, Willie, that 
made me try to be anything better than I used to 
be ; and I owe it to you, that Dr. Carey spoke of 
me as he did just now.” 

‘*T am very glad, Jack,” Willie said, with a 
bright smile. ‘‘ Papa has always told me that to 
do what is right is the only way to be happy; and 
I am sure it 1s true.” 

The good conduct prize being given, the visitors 
dispersed; and as they left, many were the re- 
marks made upon Parker's behaviour. 

‘¢Tt was quite noble of him,” said one gentle- 
man, ‘‘ to speak out so before every one, when he 
might so easily have taken the prize, and with a 
very good claim to it, too.” 

And Willie heard the remark, and told Jack ; 
to which Jack answered : ‘‘It was only an act o 
justice. I should have been dishonest if I had 
taken it, knowing asI did, that I did not deserve 
it.’’ 
That night, after prayers, Dr. Carey spoke a few 
farewell words to the assembled boys. Though 
his words were brief, they were spoken in a manly, 
earnest way, which made, for the time at least, a 
deep impression on the whole school. 

And then the master left the schoolroom, bid- 
ding Parker follow him. When they reached his 
study, Dr. Carey put into the boy’s hands a 
beautifully bound copy of Milton’s poems, on the 
fly leaf of which was written his name. - 

‘*I was so much pleased with your bold avowal 
of the truth to-day, Jack, when you might so 
ony have kept it back, that I wish to give you 
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Jack sates expressed his thanks, and said 
it was owing to Willie Oliver that he was 


worth anything. 

And Willie and Jack were not going to be 
parted at present ; for Willie had: asked and re- 
ceived permission to take his friend home with 
him. He was very glad of the prospect of going 
with Willie; though he had some scruples of 
conscience about facing the formidable Peggie. 

The two boys had been that last afternoon to 
say good-by to old Nat Wilkins and his little 
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grandson, and Willie had taken Hugh’s half- 
crown, so the old man got it at last. 

Peggie was on the look-out forthe travellers the 
following afternoon long before they could possibly 
arrive ; and she had a most beautiful tea prepared 
forthem. Mr. Oliver went to the station to meet 
them. It was with fond affection that he lifted 
his little son out of the dogcart at the door of his 
home, and then he turned to welcome Jack, who 
had sprung out unassisted. 

Peggie soon had Willie in her capacious arms. 

‘* Bless you, my honey ! it does my heart good | 
to see your bonnie face again. And you’ve been 
a good boy; I can tell that by the look of ye, 
You havn't forgot your pa’s teaching.” 

** That he hasn’t, Peggie,” said Jack, who heard 
the remark ; ‘“‘nor your’s either. He has acted 
famously upon your advice, ‘Stick to the truth.’ 
And he has got the good conduct prize! What 
do you think of that ?”’ 

Mr. Oliver answered, laying his hand lovingly 
on his boy’s head, “ But I hope the motive for 
his good conduct has not been the prize only, 
but the favour and blessing of his heavenly 
Father.” A. E. W. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


THanks, most hearty thanks, to you, kind friends, 
who throughout this year have laboured so earnestly 
on behalf of Sunsninse. Thanks for your sympathy 


f|and zeal. Join with us again in 1870, if God please 


to let us see it. 

Nerw Sronri1zs For 1870.—These are :—*“ LINKS OF 
KINDNE#s,” a very pretty story by the author of 
“ Archie Marston in Madeira;” and “ Busy Brg,” an 


interesting tale by the author of “ Daisy’s Fortune.” 
Both stories will be illustrated by fine engravings, 
and will be continued from month to month during 


the year. 

OLUMB FOR 1869.—This is now ready; prices as 
usual—lIs. 6d. plain cloth; 2s. 6d. magenta or royal 
blue, gilt edges. Covers for binding may be ob- 
tained through any bookseller, price sixpence plain, 
and ninepence gilt. All the past volumes have been 
reprinted, and may now be had. If our readers 
have not eompleted their sets they should do so with- 
out delay. . 

New Canvassine Briu1.—This is now ready, and 
will be sent, in any quantity, to those dear friends 
who will undertake a canvass for new subscribers. Are 
there not some who have never yet tried to help us 
who will now begin? Why should we not double our 
circulation? We easily can do this, if you, reader, 
will join the ranks of our canvassers. 

GoipEN Hovunrs.—This superb volume is now 
ready, bound in vail sides and edges, price 7s. 6d. 
Three new Stories will commence with the January 
Part. Try and take it in for yourself, dear reader, and 
persuade your friends to do the same. 

Letters to the Editor should be addressed :—The 
Rev. Dr. WHITTEMORE, care of Mr. W. Maerntosu, 


| 24, Paternoster Row. 


